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His  Majesty.  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  j-^r.e  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  CEecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.   Di   San  Martino,  President. 
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Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Sixteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


Mr.    EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


FIRST  CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY   EVENING,    NOVEMBER    3, 

AT    8   SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johannes  Brahms  -       -      Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio  (F  major)           -  6-4 

II.  Andante  (C  major)      -         -         -         -         -         -  44 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor)  -          -                    -  3-8 

IV.  Allegro  (F  minor)         ------  2-2 

Leopold  Damrosch      ------       Aria,  "  Sulmaith  " 

Emmanuel  Chabrier    -  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Richard  Wagner        Song,  "Dreams "  (Study  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde") 
Karl  Maria  von  Weber       -       -       -  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Soloist,  Mme.  GADSKI. 
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Symphony   No.  3,  in    F   major,  Opus  90     ...     .     J  OH  A]  BRAHMS. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  M  J3J  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  appeared  in  1884.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio 
in  F  major  (6  4  time),  has,  like  the  whole  of  Schumann's  symphony  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  opus  61,  the  peculiarity  of  a  frequently  recurring  phrase  of  evi- 
dent thematic  significance,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes  of 
the  movement.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  theme  in  Schumann's 
symphony  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  motto  to  the  whole  work, 
whereas  this  one  of  Brahms's  is  plainly  the  counter-theme  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  movement.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  immediately, 
and  without  introduction,  with  the  announcement  of  this  phrase  in  the  wind 
instruments  in  full  harmony,  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  real  first 
theme  by  the  violins  in  octaves,  over  harmony  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and 
trombones,  with  the  counter-theme  as  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  and 
double-bassoon.  Now  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
theme  and  counter-theme,  which  would  otherwise  have  little  to  attract  the 
attention,  is  that  the  one  is  in  F  minor,  while  the  other  is  in  F  major. 
The  first  figure  of  the  theme  runs  on  the  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  (F, 
C,  A,  F,  C  in  descending,  with  a  short  passing  G)  ;  the  phrase  which  con- 
stitutes the  counter-theme  is  F,  A -flat,  F,  in  ascending.  Thus  the  A-natural 
in  the  first  measure  of  the  upper  voice  makes  a  rank  cross-relation  with 
the  A-flat  in  the  second  measure  of  the  bass !  *  This  cross-relation,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  and  as  an  essential  factor  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  themes,  has  been  much  commented  on.  That  Brahms  has  been 
in  no  wise  mealy-mouthed  about  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  sforzando 
marks  in  the  bass,  which  bring  it  into  all  possible  prominence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying 
dramatic  principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, —  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, —  for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  no  sense 

*  It  is  true  that  this  cross-relation  also  occurs  in  the  initial  announcement  of  the  counter-theme  itself. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  third  horn  have  the  melodic  progression  F,  A-flat;  but  the  first  chord  is  that  of  F  major, 
with  an  A-natural  in  a  middle  voice,  after  which  the  A-flat  in  the  upper  voice  comes  in  as  undeniably 
"  qutrstdHdig.''',  But  the  rankness  of  this  cross-relation  is  here  sufficiently  toned  down  by  the  second  chord 
(the  one  containing  the  A-flat)  being  an  inversion  of  the  diminished  7th.  In  the  first  two  measures  of  the  com- 
bined appearance  of  theme  ai  d  counter-theme,  however,  no  such  harmonic  palliation  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
cross-relation  stands  out  as  frankly  as  possible. 

Headache 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  <>r  it  may  have  a  ner- 
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nor  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously,  in  the 
exuberance  of  musical  life  ;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly  and  for- 
biddingly, like  Iago's 

.  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  bones!  ;is  1  am, 

the  idea  being  still  further  carried  out  by  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  chord  of  D-fiat  major,  where  the  A-flat  of  the 
counter-theme  is  quite  at  home.  The  first  theme  is  briefly  developed, 
without  our  hearing  anything  more  from  the  dread  counter-theme  ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  subsidiary  passage  it  returns  again  (A,  C,  A  in  the  bass  ;  F, 
A-flat,  F  in  the  violins ;  and  the  same  later  on  in  the  bass),  and  gives  the 
dominant  coloring  of  the  situation  ;  the  counter-theme  seems  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand  !  But  soon  a  truce  is  cried  to  the  conflict :  a  modulation 
to  A  major  brings  in  the  melodious  second  theme,  sung  by  the  clarinet 
against  an  accompanying  phrase  in  the  bassoon,  over  a  double  drone-bass 
in  the  lower  strings.  Then  the  violas  and  oboe  (later  the  violas  and  flute) 
take  up  the  melody,  the  strings  coming  in  at  the  close  with  a  brief  antithet- 
ical phrase.  All  this  second  theme  has  been  in  9-4  time  ;  its  character  is 
wholly  cheerful  and  sunny.  But  immediately  with  the  beginning  of  the 
concluding  period  and  a  return  to  6-4  time  the  oboe  once  more  brings 
back  the  grim  counter-theme  (A,  C,  A),  and  the  passage-work  assumes  a 
more  serious  and  even  violent  character  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  middle  part,  or  free  fantasia,  is  not  very  long,  but  is  quite  elab- 
orate, both  first  .and  second  themes  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  work- 
ing-out, and  the  grim  counter-theme  being  made  the  subject  of  some  new 
melodic  developments  in  the  horn  and  oboe. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  twice  repeated  rean- 
nouncement  of  the  counter-theme  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F  in  the  wood- 
wind, horns,  trumpets,  and  strings ;  and  the  same  repeated  in  the  trumpets, 
horns,  trombones,  and  bassoons),  making  way  for  the  announcement  of 
both  theme  and  counter-theme  together,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. The  development  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  first  part,  save  that 
the  9-4  second  theme  now  comes  in  D  major.  The  long  and  elaborate 
coda  begins  with  a  strong  reassertion  of  the  first  theme  in  F  major  over 
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the  dread  counter-theme  in  the  bass;  only  now,  in  its  last  tussle  for  the 
supremacy,  the  latter  seems  to  try  subtile  finesse  instead  of  open  violence. 
It  now  appears,  not  as  F,  A-flat,  F,  making  its  old  harsh  cross-relation 
with  the  theme,  but  as  C,  E-flat,  C,  thus  softening  the  harmony.  But  this 
time  the  theme  itself  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  last  attempt  of  the  counter- 
theme  being  silenced  by  an  uprising  of  all  the  strings  to  proclaim  the 
joyous  theme,  which  then  sinks  back  to  pianissimo,  victorious,  if  exhausted 
by  the  battle. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a 
quiet,  simple  theme,  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  the  flutes  and  horns  coming  in  to  enrich  the  coloring  toward  the 
end  of  each  phrase,  and  the  last  measures  of  the  several  phrases  being 
freely  echoed  by  the  violas  and  'celli,  also  playing  in  four  parts.  A  cer- 
tain melodic  resemblance  has  often  been  noticed  between  this  theme 
and  the  prayer  in  Herold's  Zampa,  a  resemblance,  however,  which  does 
not  hold  good  beyond  the  first  half  measure.  The  theme  is  simply  de- 
veloped, in  the  manner  just  described,  for  twenty-three  measures ;  it  is 
followed  by  a  shorter  variation  for  all  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns, 
after  which  a  short  transitional  passage  in  the  strings  leads  over  to  the 
second  theme,  a  melody  in  which  we  find  the  characteristically  Brahmsish 
alternation  of  triplets  with  groups  of  even  notes,  sung  in  octaves,  alter- 
nately by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and  the  oboe  and  horn.  This  melody 
is  essentially  in  A  minor  and  D  minor,  but  the  accompanying  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings  has  little  to  do  with  either  of  these  keys.  The  an- 
tithesis of  this  theme,  alternately  in  the  strings  and  wind,  is  frankly  in  D 
major,  and  is  followed  by  some  exceedingly  weird  transitional  harmonies 
which  lead  back  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G  major) 
in  a  new  and  more  elaborate  figural  variation.  The  development  continues 
long  on  this  theme,  it  returning  at  last  in  the  tonic  in  a  variation  that  is 
based  upon  its  original  shape.  An  episode  of  cantilena  in  the  first  and 
second  violins  leads  to  a  return  of  the  weird  harmonies  mentioned  above. 
Then  comes  a  short  coda  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  first  in  the  clari- 
nets and  bassoons,  then  in  solemn  harmonies  in  the  brass,  soft  rising  ar- 
peggj  in  the  oboe  and  flute  leading  to  the  closing  chords. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Allegretto  in  C  minor  (3-8  time),  opens  with 
a  cantabile  theme  in  the  'celli,  to  a  waving  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
violins  and  violas,  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  pizzicati,  and  sustained  har- 
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monies  in  the  flutes.  The  theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins,  to  a 
similar  accompaniment,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  adding  their  coloring  as 
a  background.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  appears  in  the  shape  of  contra- 
puntal passages  between  the  'celli  and  first  violins,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment. Then  the  theme  is  taken  up  again  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  horn  in 
octaves,  the  accompaniment  growing  more  and  more  elaborate.  A  change 
to  A -flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme,  a  succession  of  the  weirdest 
harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  syncopated  bass  in  the  'celli,  the  other 
strings  coming  in  later  with  accompanying  arpeggj.  The  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  a  more  flowing,  melodious  passage  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings. 
The  weird  thesis  returns  once  more  in  the  wind,  and  a  brief  premonitory 
transitional  passage  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic 
(C  minor),  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe,  to  a  similar  accompaniment 
to  that  at  its  first  appearance  ;  the  antithesis  now  falls  to  the  bassoon  and 
oboe,  and  is  developed  to  a  free  episode,  after  which  the  thesis  comes  in 
for  the  last  time  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  double  octaves,  and  a  short 
free  coda  closes  the  movement.  This  is  really  a  second  slow  movement, 
a  sort  of  romanza,  there  being  nothing  in  the  symphony  to  correspond  to 
the  usual  scherzo. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F  minor  (2-2  time),  begins  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  first  theme  piano  e  sotto  voce,  by  all  the  strings  and  the 
bassoons  in  octaves,  a  melody  of  distinctly  Hungarian  character. 

After  this  simple  exposition,  the  theme  is  then  taken  up  in  3ds  and  6ths 
by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  over  alternate  rising  arpeggj  in  the 
'celli  and  violas  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  Two  soft  E-flats  in  the  trombones 
introduce  the  second  theme,  pianissimo  in  A-flat  major,  a  more  solemn, 
march-like  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  strings  and  wind.  It 
is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  passage  in  which  a  new,  more  lively  theme  is 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra  (but  without  trombones)  with  occasional 
hints  at  the  first  theme  in  the  original  key  of  F  minor,  and  leads  to  the 
third  theme,  a  buoyant,  joyous  melody  in  which  we  again  recognize  the 
"  Brahms  triplet,"  given  out  first  by  the  'celli  and  horn,  then  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood-wind,  to  an  accompaniment  with  running  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  strings.  This  theme  is  developed  in  climax,  ending  in  fortissimo 
with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  and  followed  by  another  subsidiary  passage 
on  a  new,  wildly  energetic  theme  in  syncopated  rhythm.  The  development 
of  this  last,  with  occasional  hints  at  the  first  theme,  brings  the  first  part  of 
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the  movement  to  a  close.  A  very  short  transitional  passage  on  fragments 
from  the  first  theme  leads  to  a  return  of  the  same  in  the  tonic  F  minor  in 
the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  part  of 
the  movement  we  are  now  entering  upon  is,  in  its  main  constructive  out- 
lines, a  repetition  of  the  first  part ;  yet  it  is  full  of  divergencies  in  detail 
and  the  writing  is  infinitely  more  elaborate :  it  partakes  both  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "  third  part "  and  of  a  free  fantasia.  It  leads  to  a  long  coda,  be- 
ginning, after  some  soft,  mysterious  transitional  work,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  F  minor,  in  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  3ds  and 
6ths  over  rising  arpeggj  in  the  strings,  leading  to  a  change  to  Un  poco  sos- 
tenuto  in  which  an  augmentation  of  the  theme  in  the  oboes  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  and  rustling  arpeggj  in  the  muted 
strings  leads  suddenly  to  the  most  unexpected  outburst  into  F  major.  The 
rustling  of  the  strings  continues ;  various  instruments  call  to  and  answer 
one  another  on  scraps  of  the  first  theme,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  oboe, 
then  the  horn,  bring  back  the  grim  counter-theme  (B-flat,  D-flat,  B-flat) 
from  the  first  movement.  This  is  followed  by  a  soft  return  of  the  solemn 
second  theme  in  the  trombones  and  wind,  the  strings  keeping  up  their 
gentle  rustling  to  the  end.  The  harmony  soon  falls  into  reminiscences  of 
the  old  struggle  between  major  and  minor  in  the  first  movement ;  scraps 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  finale  itself  keep  sounding  in  the  bassoon  and 
'celli,  as  the  flutes  and  oboes  make  one  last,  dying  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
old  grim  F,  A-flat,  F  of  the  counter-theme ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  the  major 
mode  establishes  itself  for  good  and  all  as  the  strings  in  tremolo  softly 
hover  down  over  the  sustained  harmonies  in  the  wind  with  what  seems 
like  the  redeemed  and  disembodied  spirit  of  the  original  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  ending  of  this  finale  is  one  of  the  most  highly  poetic 
I  know  of  in  all  orchestral  music :  the  dramatic  significance  the  last 
themes  have  acquired  during  the  first  movement  imparts  an  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  pathos  to  it  all.  It  is,  however,  really  only  the  ghost  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  thus  returns  at  the  close  ;  for  unfort- 
unately, either  intentionally  or  by  miscalculation,  Brahms  has  so  written  it 
that  it  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  is  not  to  be  detected  by  even 
the  most  carefully  intent  ear.  The  theme  is  so  veiled  in  the  tremolo  of  the 
muted  strings  that  its  melodic  outline  is  evanescent,  and  no  one  would 
notice  it,  save  in  the  printed  score. 


LETTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Is  now  printed  on  the  title  page,  under  the  composer's  portrait,  of  all  instrumental  com- 
positions by 

C.  CHAniNADE. 

"  The  only  edition  of  my  compositions  authorized  for  sale  by  me  in  the  United  States  of 
America  must  bear  my  signature.     (Signed)  C.  Chami.xade." 

Among  her  latest  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  following :  — 

SONGS.  PIANO   PIECES. 

English  and  French  words.  Vert  Galant,  Op.  85.                        Ballade,  Op.  86. 

Alone,     April,     My  Heart  Sings,     Once  More.  Six  Pieces  Humoristiques,  Op.  87. 

French  words  only.  Reveil,      Sous  Bois,      Inquietude,     Autrefois, 

Couplets  Bachiques,       Nuit  d'Ete,  Consolation,       Xorwfgienne. 
Fleur  du  Matin,        Espoir. 


Several  new  Piano  Duets  have  been  recently  added. 


Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 


l 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons.  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
EMMANUEL   CHABRIER. 

Alexis-Emmanuel  Chabrier  was  born  at  Ambert  |  Puy-de-Dome), 
France,  on  January  iS,  1841,  and  died  in  Paris  on  September  13,  1894. 
The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  Le  Mencstrcl  of  September  16, 
1894. 

"  Another  one  to  leave  us,  alas  !  before  his  time  ;  an  original,  well  gifted 
artist,  full  of  sap  and  vigour,  a  Frenchman  in  his  soul,  in  mind  and  talent, 
and  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  given  the  exact  measure 
of  his  worth. 

"  Poor  Chabrier,  shattered  by  premature  disease  and  hardly  continuing 
to  exist  morally,  was  yet  a  type  of  life,  intense  to  the  point  of  exuberance. 
The  fund  of  gayety,  good  humour,  overbrimming  Gallic  verve  that  was  in 
this  excellent  man,  this  great  artist  of  an  imagination  at  once  sound  and 
fantastic,  almost  passes  conception.  Only  they  who  knew  him  know  what 
he  was  in  this  respect.  He  was  no  dry  sarcastic  joker,  no  cold,  calculating 
wit,  no  skull-and-cross-bones  poseur,  such  as  one  sees  at  times,  but  a  sin- 
cerely joyous  being,  full  of  startling  buffooneries,  with  the  Rabelaisian  wit 
and  temperament,  who  thought,  like  the  cure  of  Meudon,  that  laughter  was 
the  special  property  of  Man.  Alas  !  who  would  have  said  that  he,  still  so 
young,  would  in  a  measure  outlive  himself,  and  that  this  good  fellow,  this 
good  liver,  would  be  condemned  to  a  slow  and  sinister  end  ! 

"  Chabrier  brought  at  times  these  qualities  of  verve  and  gayety  to  bear 
upon  his  music.  Who  does  not  remember  his  astonishing  Espana,  which 
is  assuredly  an  unique  product  in  French  art,  and  hisjoyeuse  Marche,  and 
again,  in  another  style,  certain  vocal  buffooneries,  such  as  the  Ballade  des 
gros  dindons  and  the  Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses,  the  words  of  which 
were  furnished  him,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  one  of  the  most  winsome  poets  of 
our  time,  the  author  of  the  Romantiqucs,  Mr.  Edmond  Rostand  ?  This  did 
not  prevent  his  treating  even  these  madly  comical  things  seriously,  from 
the  musical  point  of  view.  He  took  his  art  seriously,  upon  the  whole,  and 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  which,  added  to  genuine  inspira- 
tion,—  more  poetic  perhaps  than  abundant,  but  often  of  exquisite  flavour 
and  ineffable  grace, —  made  him  an  artist  of  a  very  well-rounded,  vivacious, 
and  distinct  individuality. 

"  To  die  at  fifty-two !  This  is  too  soon  when  one  is  gifted  as  Chabrier 
was,  and  when  one  has  had  to  struggle  like  him  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun- 
light. A  lawyer's  son,  he  was  born  at  Ambert  on  the  18th  of  January 
1842,*  and,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  came  to  study  law  in  Paris, 
got  his  Doctor's  degree,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  Ministere 
de  lTnterieur  as  clerk.  One  can  imagine  what  a  torment  this  bureaucratic 
work  must  have  been  to  this  subtile  and  impulsive  creature,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  artistic  ideas.  Neither  did  this  work  prevent  his  giving  himself 
up  ardently  to  the  study  of  music.  He  began  this  study  with  Th.  Semet, 
the  composer  of  Gil  Bias  and  la  J^ctite  Fadctte ;  then  continued  with  Mr. 
Aristide   Hignard,  under  whose  direction  he  took  a  course  in  counterpoint 


*This  date  of  Chabrier's  birth  is  a  year  later  than  the  one  given  by  me  at  the  head  of  this  sketch;  the 
date  January  18,  1841,  was  verified  by  Adolphe  Jullien  on  consulting  the  parish  register.  I  have  taken  the 
date  of  Chabrier's  death,  September  13,  1894,  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  London  Musical  Times  of 
October  1,  1894;  it  is  given  elsewhere  as  September  15. —  W.  F.  A. 
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and  fugue.  I  forget,  by  the  way,  who  his  pianoforte  teacher  was  ;  but 
Chabrier  was  certainly  the  most  astounding,  the  most  eccentric  and  pro- 
digious, I  will  not  say  pianist,  but  pianoforte  player  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  It  was,  moreover,  this  talent,  or  rather,  this  faculty  as  a  pianist  that 
was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  had  made  himself  known  only  by  an 
operetta,  V  Etoile,  when  Mr.  Lamoureux  engaged  him  as  chef  de  chant  for 
his  concerts,  at  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  his  great  Wagnerian  cam- 
paign. It  was  he  who  thus  prepared  the  performances  of  Lohengrin  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  it  was  at  the  Lamouieux  concerts  that  he  found  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  own  music  to  a  hearing,  beginning  with  Espana, 
the  prodigious  success  of  which  in  1883  will  be  remembered.  At  this  time 
Chabrier  had  sent  the  Ministere  about  its  business,  and,  like  every  musi- 
cian, dreamt  of  coming  out  as  a  dramatic  composer,  and  more  seriously 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  at  the  Bouffes  with  V&oile.  It  was  then  that 
Gwendoline  began  to  be  talked  about,  an  opera  which  he  was  writing 
with  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  and  excerpts  from  which  he  also  gave  at  Mr. 
Lamoureux's  concerts.  The  performance  of  these  fragments  got  the  work 
accepted  at  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  But  there  began  Chabrier's  cruel 
vexations.  Gwendoline  was,  in  fact,  given  in  Brussels,  but  could  be  given 
only  once,  for  the  very  next  day  after  the  performance  Mr.  Verdhurt,  man- 
ager of  la  Monnaie,  found  himself  forced  to  suspend  payment.  Another 
disappointment  awaited  the  composer.  The  Opera-Comique  had  ordered 
a  work  in  three  acts  of  him,  le  Roi  malgre  lui ;  this  was  given  a  year  after 
Gwendoline,  and  eight  days  later  the  Opera-Comique  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  .  .  .  Truly,  it  was  playing  in  hard  luck. 

"  And  yet,  though  le  Roi  malgre  lui,  a  pleasing  work,  was  unequal  and 
incomplete,  the  score  of  Gwendoline  was  an  exquisite  work,  full  of  colour,  of 
tenderness  and  poetry,  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  composer  must  have 
founded  real  and  solid  hopes  for  his  fame.  Indeed,  these  hopes  were  re- 
alized at  last :  Gwendoline  was  given  at  the  Opera,  and  the  public  received 
it  with  acclamations ;  Chabrier,  already  cruelly  and  irremediably  stricken, 
could  hardly  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  already  lost  to  art, 

"Chabrier's  death  robs  French  musical  art  of  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing, original,  and  distinguished  individualities.  The  composer  of  Gwendo- 
line, la  Sulamite,  and  Espana  was  a  noble  artist,  an  honour  to  his  country. 
Wagnerian  though  he  was,  from  the  theoretic  point  of  view,  Chabrier  was 
musically  of  French  essence,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  sacrificed 
the  pure  traditions  of  the  national  art  to  the  frankly  modern  tendencies 
of  his  mind.  Form  and  matter  were  clear  and  logical  with  him,  full  of 
outspokenness  and  true  Gallic  blood. 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  his  works  which,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  complete  :  — 

"  L ' JEtoile,  operetta  in  three  acts,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  November  23,  1877  ; 

"  Une  Education  manquee,  one  act,  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  May  1,  1879  ; 

"  Gwendoline,  opera  in  three  acts,  Brussels,  April,  1886,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber, 1893; 

"  Le  Roi  malgre  lui,  three  acts,  Ope'ra-Comique,  May  18,  1887. 

"Then,  outside  of  dramatic  works  :  Espana  (Lamoureux  concerts,  1883); 
la  Sulamite,  mezzo-soprano  solo  with  female  chorus  (Lamoureux  concerts); 
Habanera  (Association  Artistique,  Angers,  November  4,  1888);  Prelude  et 
Marche  francaise  (id.,  ibid.)  ;  Suite  pastorale  (id.,  ibid.) ;  Joyeuse  Marche 
(Lamoureux  concerts,  February  16,  1890)  ;  A  la  musique,  chorus  (Colonne 
concerts,  March  22,  189 1)  ;  Marche  des  Cipayes ;  Dix  pieces  pittoresques,  for 
pianoforte  ;  romantic  waltzes  for  two  pianofortes ;  several  songs,  amongst 
which  are  the  Credo  d 'amour ;  Ballade  des  gros  dindons ;  Pastorale  des  pctits 
cochons  roses,  etc. 
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'  Chabrier  leaves  unfinished  an  opera  in  three  acts,  Brisas,  OU  la  Fian 
de  Corint/ie,  words  by  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  of  which  the  first  act  only  is 
written.  He  had  sketched  out,  I  am  told,  another  work,  h  s  Mus.adins,  the 
libretto  of  which  Mr.  Jules  Claretie  had  taken  from  his  novel  of  the  same 
title.  He  wrote  the  music  of  a  one-act  comic  opera,  le  Sabbat,  to  words 
by  Mr.  Armatul  Silvestre.  I  will  only  cite  for  the  sake  of  its  going  on 
record  another  opera,  Jean  Hunyadc,  the  words  by  Mr.  Henri  P'ouquier, 
abandoned  long  ago,  and  a  sort  of  studio  caricature,  VauvoiJiard,  a  bur- 
lesque operetta  of  which  the  poet  Paul  Verlaine  had  sketched  the  libretto 
for  him. 

"  Arthur  Pougin." 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  '"  Espan  a  " 


Emmanuel  Chabrier. 


i  Born  at  Anibert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  Jan.  iS,  1S41 ;  died  in  Paris  on 

Sept.  13,  1S94.)' 

This  composition  was  first  given  at  Lamoureux's  concerts  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 
on  original  Spanish  dance-tunes,  the  various  forms  of  Jota  and  the 
Malaguena  being  especially  prominent. 

The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  in  Spain,  says :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other ;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say:  "  Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.     Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 

different  in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always  in  three-time 

The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malaguena  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Rondcha.     Dr.  Riemann 

says    of    it  :    "A    Spanish    dance    in    3-8    time,    of    moderate    movement 

{allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.     It  is  performed 

between    rhymed   verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 

The  Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 

3-8  time ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 

thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 

two  eighths. 
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Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  done  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 


11  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus  65     .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probably)  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1826.) 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Born  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863  ;  still  living.) 
Aufforderung  zum  Tanz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D  flat  major, 
opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows : 

I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more 
modern  style  than  his. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty =f our  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be  had 
at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all  com- 
munications to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


' 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE    WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


"R^n^on  c**  °^  *ts  art*st*c  mei*it  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


R^r»oncP  **  *s  ^e  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rp/^oiicp  **  stan<^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT    GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791   Tremont   Street,   Boston. 


REPRESENTED    BY 


GOFF    &    DARLING, 
276   Westminster  Street,         ....       PROVIDENCE,  R. 
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INFANTRY  HALL, 


PROVIDENCE. 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 
December  i, 


AT   8    SHARP. 
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II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Dcr  Freisehut*  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Acade'mie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1 841,  the  rules  of  the  Acade'mie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely:  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 

IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish 
embroidery.     The  Moderate  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

1    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Bartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  aud  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  BILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

Hiss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto,    nr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 

Hr.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows: 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  work  into  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous; for  »the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
poseless. 


BUSINESS    DIRECTORY. 


Modiste, 


A.  P.  CAIN, 


Ladies'  Tailor  and 
Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  fall  and  winter 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,  and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies'  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS    REMOVED  TO  THE   LEDERER    BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson  Street. 

Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Statione 


ry. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
always  of  the  best  quality. 

BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 

Lederer  Building, 

137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 


Important 
Features 


About  our  shoes  which 
wish  to  emphasize  are  : 


we 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the    production   of   America's    leading 

makers. 

THOS.  F.   PEIRCE  &c  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets. 
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In  both  case*  the  transcription  must  he  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  rind  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  /v  .':,  a//r  to  translate  (um/udichten)  the  origi- 
nal wbrk  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Fran/  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  D-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat, 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte x  and  notiox  the  orchestra;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
terpretation than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.  The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 
apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes, 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "  invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to- 
gether in  an  artistically  graceful  measure ;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  of  all  its  motives. 

The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  I  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  But 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz.  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  at 
the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print.  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
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Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards. 


i 


HERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER, 

Late  of  the  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building. 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures   on  Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 

Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold,  Principal. 


Conrad  Building, 
Room   14, 

Providence,  R.I. 

For  terms  make  application  by  letter  or  personally. 


Mrs.  Louia  Nndd  Slocum, 


37  CONRAD  BUILDING 


Vocal  Culture 


an 


d  the  Pianoforte. 


DAVID  E.  CARTER 


Studio,  33  Conrad  Building. 


Instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and 

SINGING. 


JULIA  V.  MIDGLEY. 


Violin  Instruction. 

621   Butler  Exchange. 


CHARLOTTE  BROOME, 


Pianoforte  and  Organ. 

621   Butler  Exchange. 


Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  and 
THEORY. 


Fellow  American  College  of  Musicians.         Butler    Exchange,    -     R00m513. 

Residence,  272  Dudley  St.     P.O.  Box  650. 


Mr.  IRVING  P.  IRONS. 


Teacher  of 

.    .    .     SINGING 


Room  513,   -  Butler  Exchange. 


a», 


LEDERER  BUILDING,  I39  MATHEWSON  stprreoevtidence,  r  .1. 

I"  IKE    KI.K\  ATi'i;  | 

MUSIC    TEACHERS     DIRECTORY. 


Mr.  EARL  B.  LEAV1TT, 


Mrs.  EARL  H.  LEAVITT, 


Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

STUDIO, 
706-707     LEDERER    BUILDING. 


VIOLIN. 


Residence.   93    Chapin    Avenue. 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 


Residence,  169  Congdon  Street 


CONCERT    VIOLINIST  AND 
TEACHER. 

Studio,   702  Lederer  Building. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturday,. 


Miss  FANNIE  CLIFF  BERRY. 


Pupil  of  Leschetizky. 


Solo   Pianist   and    Teacher. 

701    LEDERER    BUILDING. 
House    Address,  65    Burnett    Street. 


Miss  ALICE  M.  BOLTING. 


PIANOFORTE. 

MUSIC    ROOM, 
709    LEDERER    BUILDING. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL, 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 


In  Boston,  Chiekering  Hall,  Mondays. 


Mrs,  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN 


VOCAL 
CULTURE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 


708  Lederer  Building. 


Mrs,  JEAN  MACDOUGALL, 


Teacher    of    Singing, 

Room  2,  Blackstone  Hall. 


ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 

Monday  Evening,   November  8, 
At   8.15    precisely. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY    C.    A.    ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  Thb  Red  Eagle,  I II.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 


The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  0/  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformitv  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway 'a  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg1,  Germany. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVES, 

N.  STETSON  &  CO.,  1416  &  1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


x,  Academy  of  Music, 
•g-  Philadelphia. 

A  Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 

Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,    Conductor. 


FIRST    CONCERT, 

MONDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER    8, 

AT    8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johannes  Brahms      -        Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C  minor,  Op.  80 


Robert  Schumann 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 


I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)       - 
II.    Intermezzo :  Andantino  grazioso  (F  major) 
III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major)    - 


4-4 
2-4 
3-4 


Josef  Haydn     - 


-    Symphony  in  C  major,  "l'Ours,"  Op.  66 


I.    Vivace  assai  (C  major)         - 
II.    Allegretto  (F  major)  L- 

III.  Menuetto :  Un  poco  Allegretto  (C  major)  - 
Trio  (C  major)     ------ 

IV.  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  (C  major)  -         -         - 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber      -  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged,  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Emmanuel  Chabrier  -        -         Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Soloist,  Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Stein  way. 
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T3TJV    Only      THE 
£>  U    I      MATCHLESS 

CUNNINGHAM 


PIANO. 


nos    CHESTNUT   STREET. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C  minor,  Opus  80. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 
This  overture  was  written  by  Brahms  in  188 1  for  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Breslau.     It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students' 
songs  in  the  German  Commersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant  G  major  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus"*  which  is  given  out  in  C 
major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of 
the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is 
followed  by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  first,  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood 
wind.     A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 

*  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music.  In  18 17  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1852.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  Sammlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  Loreley  (  "  Ich  weiss  nicht 
was  soil  es  bedeuten''),  Aennchen-  von  Tharau,  "  Zu  Strassburg  auf  der  Scnanz,"  and  "  Wir  hatten 
gebauet."  This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  German  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit 
that  "  Integer  vitae"    (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "  Lobet  den  Vater  ")  is  in  ours.     The  words  are  :  — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 


Headache 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =»  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON,  PIANOS,  Etc 
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<******    The  Royal  Courts 

TNEMBUM  °f  Europe,  the  homes  of  nearly  all 
prominent  Americans  and  the  studios 
of  master  musicians  are  furnished 
with  the  self-playing 

Aeolian 

(Home    Orchestra)    for  artistic  music 

faultlessly  rendered. 

Without  musical  knowledge  you  are  absolute 
master  of  it. 

You  render  the  music  just  as  you  think  it  should 
be  played.  You  control  every  slightest  change  of 
tone  and  tempo  by  the  simple  use  of  "stops."  You 
play  just  what  you  want  to  hear  and  just  when  you 
want  to  hear  it. 

Everything,  classic  or  popular.   Also  every  kind 
Over  10, ceo  selections.  of  Self-playing 

Catalogue  free.  Pianos    . 


or  Russia 


•••evrtsrv 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 

1117  Chestnut  St.^6th  &  Thompson 

PHILADELPHIA. 


«*SCTC£U.ewC» 


aisucxiUNO 


fuSUCCOfftc. 


M-NOR  POPfiRK)  DIAZ 


,_S£NO«  R/tfHl   UUHU 
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and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 

The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh '  ? "  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub-dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "  Gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,   1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,   1  bass- 

1 

tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 


Robert  Schumann. 


(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1856  ) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tnoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
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preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti*  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 
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The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  esprcssivo  in  A-fiat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet ;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
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iant,  waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and   the  syncopated   rhythm  of   the  second.     A  short  conclusion- 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Biilow  first  rehearsed  this  conceno  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Biilow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :  "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  II  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?"  This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 
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theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti  ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  *  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after^climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,*opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

*  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic :  Dominant  =  Subdominant :  Tonic 

and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
EMMANUEL   CHABRIER. 

Alexis-Emmanuel  Chabrier  was  born  at  Ambert  ( PuJ-de-D6me), 
France,  on  January  18,  1841,  and  died  in  Paris  on  September  13,  1S94. 
The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  Le  Menestrel  of  September  16, 
1S94. 

"  Another  one  to  leave  us,  alas  !  before  his  time  ;  an  original,  well  gifted 
artist,  full  of  sap  and  vigour,  a  Frenchman  in  his  soul,  in  mind  and  talent, 
and  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  given  the  exact  measure 
of  his  worth. 

"  Poor  Chabrier,  shattered  by  premature  disease  and  hardly  continuing 
to  exist  morally,  was  yet  a  type  of  life,  intense  to  the  point  of  exuberance. 
The  fund  of  gayety,  good  humour,  overbrimming  Gallic  verve  that  was  in 
this  excellent  man,  this  great  artist  of  an  imagination  at  once  sound  and 
fantastic,  almost  passes  conception.  Only  they  who  knew  him  know  what 
he  was  in  this  respect.  He  was  no  dry  sarcastic  joker,  no  cold,  calculating 
wit,  no  skull-and-cross-bones  poseur,  such  as  one  sees  at  times,  but  a  sin- 
cerely joyous  being,  full  of  startling  buffooneries,  with  the  Rabelaisian  wit 
and  temperament,  who  thought,  like  the  cure  of  Meudon,  that  laughter  was 
the  special  property  of  Man.  Alas  !  who  would  have  said  that  he,  still  so 
young,  would  in  a  measure  outlive  himself,  and  that  this  good  fellow,  this 
good  liver,  would  be  condemned  to  a  slow  and  sinister  end  ! 

11  Chabrier  brought  at  times  these  qualities  of  verve  and  gayety  to  bear 
upon  his  music.  Who  does  not  remember  his  astonishing  Espana,  which 
is  assuredly  an  unique  product  in  French'  art,  and  \i\s  Joyeuse  Marche,  and 
again,  in  another  style,  certain  vocal  buffooneries,  such  as  the  Ballade  des 
gros  dindons  and  the  Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses,  the  words  of  which 
were  furnished  him,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  one  of  the  most  winsome  poets  of 
our  time,  the  author  of  the  Romantiqucs,  Mr.  Edmond  Rostand  ?  This  did 
not  prevent  his  treating  even  these  madly  comical  things  seriously,  from 
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ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children ;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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the  musical  point  of  view.  He  took  his  art  seriously,  upon  the  whole,  and 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  which,  added  to  genuine  inspira- 
tion,—  more  poetic  perhaps  than  abundant,  but  often  of  exquisite  flavour 
and  ineffable  grace, —  made  him  an  artist  of  a  very  well-rounded,  vivacious, 
and  distinct  individuality. 

"  To  die  at  fifty-two  !  This  is  too  soon  when  one  is  gifted  as  Chabrier 
was,  and  when  one  has  had  to  struggle  like  him  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun- 
light. A  lawyer's  son,  he  was  born  at  Ambert  on  the  18th  of  January 
1S42,*  and,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  came  to  study  law  in  Paris, 
got  his  Doctor's  degree,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  Ministere 
de  l'lnterieur  as  clerk.  One  can  imagine  what  a  torment  this  bureaucratic 
work  must  have  been  to  this  subtile  and  impulsive  creature,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  artistic  ideas.  Neither  did  this  work  prevent  his  giving  himself 
up  ardently  to  the  study  of  music.  He  began  this  study  with  Th.  Semet, 
the  composer  of  Gil  Bias  and  la  Petite  Fadcttc ;  then  continued  with  Mr. 
Aristide  Hignard,  under  whose  direction  he  took  a  course  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  I  forget,  by  the  way,  who  his  pianoforte  teacher  was  j  but 
Chabrier  was  certainly  the  most  astounding,  the  most  eccentric  and  pro- 
digious, I  will  not  say  pianist,  but  pianoforte  player  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  It  was,  moreover,  this  talent,  or  rather,  this  faculty  as  a  pianist  that 

"  This  date  of  Chabrier's  birth  is  a  year  later  than  the  one  given  by  me  at  the  head  of  this  sketch;  the 
date  January  iS,  1841,  was  verified  by  Adolphe  Jullien  on  consulting  the  parish  register.  I  have  taken  the 
date  of  Chabrier's  death,  September  13,  1S94,  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  London  Musical  Times  of 
October  1,  1894;  it  is  given  elsewhere  as  September  15. —  W.  F.  A. 
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I  THE  LATEST  ACHIEVEHENT 

IN   THE   WORLD   OF   MUSIC   IS  THE 

ESTEY  GRAND  PIANO. 

Of  its  tone  an  expert  says  : 

"  The  quality  of  the  tone  is  the  attraction  for  musicians.  It  sings  under  the 
hammer  with  a  sweet,  melodious  voice,  rich  and  ripe  through  development.  It  is 
never  harsh  :  the  bloom  is  on  it  always.  The  hardest  blow  of  the  hammer  but 
brings  out  a  dynamic  tone  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  quality.  So  the  lightest  caress 
but  shows  this  same  tone  in  a  tenderer  mood.  There  is  color  in  the  tone,  and 
the  shades  are  many,  because  there  is  body  to  it." 

A   CRITICAL    EXAMINATION   INVITED. 

ESTEY  &  BRUCE, 

1207   CHESTNUT   STREET. 
PIANOS  TO   RENT. 
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NWAY 
AND   HARDMAN 
PIANOS. 

Our  patrons  and  the  public  generally  will  kindly  note  that  we  have 
added  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  our  line  of  instruments,  and  that  we  are  now 
the  sole  authorized  representatives  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  favorite 
pianos,  of  which  there  have  been  more  sold  to  the  critical  music  lovers  of 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  except  the  Steinway.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  this  addition  to  our  already  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  this  city  for  wholly  dependable  Pianos  of 
conceded  artistic  excellence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  patrons  of 
our  house  and  lovers  of  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock, 
which  comprises  all  styles,  in  the  most  attractive  woods;  and  every  instru- 
ment is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  both  as  regards  case  and 
mechanism. 

We  trust  that  our  action  will  serve  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent  con- 
viction that  it  is  our  purpose  to  not  only  supply  to  our  patrons  the  best 
pianos  that  are  made  in  the  world,  but  to  give  them  a  choice  among  those 
that  may  consistently  be  claimed  to  be  next  in  quality. 

Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange,  and  easy  terms  made  for  such  as 
desire  them.     Catalogues  free  by  mail. 

Artistic  tuning,  revoicing,  and  repairing  by  our  corps  of  Steinway  tuners 
—  the  best  in  the  city  —  at  usual  rates.  They  tune  pianos  of  any  make,  and 
give  equally  careful  attention  to  all.  Every  piano  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  tuned  this  month. 


N.  STETSON    &    CO., 


1209    CHESTNUT   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Pianos  to  Rent. 
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was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  had  made  himself  known  only  by  an 
operetta,  V  Jitoile,  when  Mr.  Lamoureux  engaged  him  as  chef  dc  chant  for 
his  concerts,  at  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  his  great  Wagnerian  cam- 
paign. It  was  he  who  thus  prepared  the  performances  of  Lohengrin  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  it  was  at  the  Lamoureux  concerts  that  he  found  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  hie  own  music  to  a  hearing,  beginning  with  Espaha, 
the  prodigious  success  of  which  in  1883  will  be  remembered.  At  this  time 
Chabrier  had  sent  the  Ministere  about  its  business,  and,  like  every  musi- 
cian, dreamt  of  coming  out  as  a  dramatic  composer,  and  more  seriously 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  at  the  Bouffes  with  V  fltoilc.  It  was  then  that 
Gwendoline  began  to  be  talked  about,  an  opera  which  he  was  writing 
with  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  and  excerpts  from  which  he  also  gave  at  Mr. 
Lamoureux's  concerts.  The  performance  of  these  fragments  got  the  work 
accepted  at  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  But  there  began  Chabrier's  cruel 
vexations.  Gwendoline  was,  in  fact,  given  in  Brussels,  but  could  be  given 
only  once,  for  the  very  next  day  after  the  performance  Mr.  Verdhurt,  man- 
ager of  la  Monnaie,  found  himself  forced  to  suspend  payment.  Another 
disappointment  awaited  the  composer.  The  Ope'ra-Comique  had  ordered 
a  work  in  three  acts  of  him,  le  Roi  malgre  lui;  this  was  given  a  year  after 
Gwendoline,  and  eight  days  later  the  Ope'ra-Comique  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  .  .  .  Truly,  it  was  playing  in  hard  luck. 

"  And  yet,  though  le  Roi  malgre  lui,  a  pleasing  work,  was  unequal  and 
incomplete,  the  score  of  Gwendoline  was  an  exquisite  work,  full  of  colour,  of 
tenderness  and  poetry,  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  composer  must  have 
founded  real  and  solid  hopes  for  his  fame.  Indeed,  these  hopes  were  re- 
alized at  last :  Gwendoline  was  given  at  the  Ope'ra,  and  the  public  received 
it  with  acclamations;  Chabrier,  already  cruelly  and  irremediably  stricken, 
could  hardly  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  already  lost  to  art. 

"Chabrier's  death  robs  French  musical  art  of  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing, original,  and  distinguished  individualities.     The  composer  of  Gwendo- 


FRANK  MULLER, 


MANUFACTURING    OI*TICJIATV5 

1721    Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia. 

We  make  eye-glasses  that  do  not  drop  off,  and  spectacles  that  do  not  cut  the  nose. 
Quality  and  style  unsurpassed.     Perfect  adjustments.     All  work  guaranteed. 
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line,  la  Sulamite,  and  Espana  was  a  noble  artist,  an  honour  to  his  country. 
Wagnerian  though  he  was,  from  the  theoretic  point  of  view,  Chabrier  was 
musically  of  French  essence,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  sacrificed 
the  pure  traditions  of  the  national  art  to  the  frankly  modern  tendencies 
of  his  mind.  Form  and  matter  were  clear  and  logical  with  him,  full  of 
outspokenness  and  true  Gallic  blood. 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  his  works  which,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  complete  :  — 

^  L  £toile,  operetta  in  three  acts,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  November  23,  1877  ; 

"  Une  Education  manquee,  one  act,  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  May  1,  1879  ; 

"  Gwe?idoline,  opera  in  three  acts,  Brussels,  April,  1886,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber, 1893; 

"  Le  Roi  malgre  lui,  three  acts,  Ope'ra-Comique,  May  18,  1887. 

"Then,  outside  of  dramatic  works  :  Espana  (Lamoureux  concerts,  1883); 
la  Sulamite,  mezzo-soprano  solo  with  female  chorus  (Lamoureux  concerts) ; 
Habanera  (Association  Artistique,  Angers,  November  4,  1888);  Prelude  et 
Marche  francaise  (id.,  ibid.)  ;  Suite  pastorale  (id.,  ibid.) ;  Joyeuse  Marche 
(Lamoureux  concerts,  February  16,  1890)  ;  A  la  musique,  chorus  (Colonne 
concerts,  March  22,  189 1)  \  Marche  des  Cipayes ;  Dix  pieces  pittoresques,  for 
pianoforte  ;  romantic  waltzes  for  two  pianofortes ;  several  songs,  amongst 
which  are  the  Credo  dJ  amour;  Ballade  des  gros  dindons  ;  Pastorale  des  petits 
cochons  roses,  etc. 

"  Chabrier  leaves  unfinished  an  opera  in  three  acts,  Briseis,  ou  la  Fiancee 
de  Corinthe,  words  by  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  of  which  the  first  act  only  is 
written.  He  had  sketched  out,  I  am  told,  another  work,  les  Muscadins,  the 
libretto  of  which  Mr.  Jules  Claretie  had  taken  from  his  novel  of  the  same 
title.  He  wrote  the  music  of  a  one-act  comic  opera,  le  Sabbat,  to  words 
by  Mr.  Armand  Silvestre.  I  will  only  cite  for  the  sake  of  its  going  on 
record  another  opera,  Jean  Hunyade,  the  words  by  Mr.  Henri  Fouquier, 
abandoned  long  ago,  and  a  sort  of  studio  caricature,  Vauvochard,  a  bur- 
lesque operetta  of  which  the  poet  Paul  Verlaine  had  sketched  the  libretto 
for  him.  "  Arthur  Pougin." 

Tfye  /Vt^gelus    Orchestral 

is  a  new  and  wonderful  invention,  that  instantly  converts  any  piano  into  a 
self-playing  instrument. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  piano-playing  mechanism,  two  full  sets 
of  reeds,  which  can  be  played  separately  or  in  company  with  the  piano.  It 
is  operated  by  air  pressure,  and  a  child  can  perform  all  the  music  of  the 
day  with  perfect  expression. 

There  never  was  an  automatic  instrument  like  it.  It  is  comparable 
only  to  an  orchestra.  All  we  ask  is  to  place  this  wonderful  mechanism  in 
your  home,  beside  your  piano,  for  one  hour  —  gratis. 


J.    G.    RAMS  DELL,    I II I    Chestnut    Street. 
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To  this  sketch  I  need  add  only  the  following :  it  seems  indubitable  that 
Chabrier  came  to  Paris  a  good  while  before  he  entered  the  ficole  de  Droit 
there,  for  he  was  educated  at  the  Lycee  Saint-Louis  and,  while  at  that 
institution,  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  fidouard  Wolff.  Except  for  his  brief 
studies  under  Semet  and  Hignard,  he  was  self-taught  in  composition,  being 
an  ardent  student  of  the  scores  of  the  great  classic  and  modern  masters. 
It  was  the  temporary  success  of  his  V Atoilc  and  unc  Education  manquee  (in 
1877  and  1879)  tnat  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  quit  the  law,  and  make 
music  his  profession.  The  following  contemporary  notices  of  these  two 
early  works  will  be  read  not  without  interest ;  they  show  that,  even  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  Chabrier  was  deemed  worthy  of  no  common  attention. 
The  first,  by  H.  Moreno,  appeared  in  Lc  M'enestrel  of  December  2,  1877  : 

The  bouquet  of  our  operetta  composers,  already  so  rich,  has  just  been  augmented  by  a 
new  flower,  which  promises  to  be  not  the  least  brilliant  one.  Side  by  side  with  Jacques 
ubach,  the  ever-youthful  patriarch  of  light  music;  with  Johann  Strauss,  of  the  daz- 
zling palette;  with  Charles  Lecocq,  the  Auber  of  the  Renaissance;  with  Lacome,  so  full  of 
learned  dash  and  go ;  with  Planquette,  whose  muse  is  such  an  accommodating  girl;  with 
Serpctte,  a  Prix  de  Rome  man,  who  did  not  play  the  Joseph  when  the  Mrs.  Potiphar  of 
opera-bouffe  caught  him  by  his  academic  robe;  with  Leon  Vasseur,  who  has  had  his  day, 
and  will  doubtless  have  it  again,  we  must  now  place  Emmanuel  Chabrier,  who,  for  his 
part,  is  trying  to  import  the  Wagnerian  note  into  operetta. 

The  new-comer  is,  in  fact,  a  disciple  and  passionate  admirer  of  the  Payreuth  pontiff. 
Before  P£toilet  he  professed  the  most  revolutionary  opinions  in  music,  and  was  willing  to 
swear  that,  if  ever  "  he  wrote  three  measures  that  could  be  understood  by  the  ignorant 
crowd,  he  would  run  his  pen  through  his  body."  But  it  seems  that  the  young  musician,  in 
facing  the  little  stage  of  the  passage  Choiseul,  saw  that  he  must  put  some  water  into  his 
Rhine-wine;  for  his  favourite  phrase  can  be  turned  against  him,  and  one  can  say  that 
there  are  surely  not  three  measures  in  VjUoile  which  can  not  be  understood  by  the  most 
ignorant  in  matters  musical.  He  has  taken  just  enough  of  Wagner  to  write  an  interesting 
score,  without  making  it  either  heavy  or  obscure. 

Yet,  from  the  first  chorus  of  entrance,  one  can  guess  at  Mr.  Chabrier's  preposses- 
sions and  tendencies.  At  the  words  :  "  //  se  glissey  il  se  faufille"  there  are  already  some 
serpentine  designs  in  the  musical  web  that  are  quite  ambitious,  and,  moreover,  very  prettily 
effective.  The  art  of  imitation  seems  to  have  kept  none  of  its  secrets  from  the  composer. 
If  one  of  the  characters  comes  out  from  the  pond,  in  which  he  has  just  taken  an  involun- 
tary bath,  the  orchestra  straightway  falls  a-sneezing;  if  he  has  to  depict  someone's  em- 
palement  on  a  pointed  rail,  the  flutes,  wedded  to  the  clarinets,  do  the  business  in  the  most 
exhilarating  fashion.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  charming  quartet  in  the  second  act,  where 
the  " soupirs amour euxu  are  rendered  with  so  much  realism?     Here  the  composer  found 
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himself,  by  the  way,  singularly  well  aided  by  his  two  winsome  interpreters :  Misses  Berthe 
Stuart  and  Luce.  To  which  of  the  two  shall  I  award  the  palm,  in  this  conflict  of  sighs  ? 
The  former  brings  more  poetry  to  bear  upon  it,  the  latter,  more  appetite. 

Let  us  cite  again  in  this  copious  score :  in  the  first  act,  the  very  spirited  rondo  of  the 
peddler,  the  song  of  the  Star  (like  the  one  in  Tannhcitiser) ,  Daubray's  comic  couplets: 
"Cefauteuil  qui  n'a  I'air  de  rien"  ; —  in  the  second  act,  the  brindisi  and  the  couplets  that 
follow,  a  very  scenic  terzet,  and,  above  all,  a  resplendent  finale,  the  grand  success  of 
which  was  all  but  knocked  in  the  head  by  an  awkward  claque ;  a  piece  of  that  length  is 
not  to  be  encored;  —  in  the  third  act,  the  bouffe  duet  of  la  Chartreuse. 

Of  the  second  work  the  same  exuberant  critic  writes  as  follows,  in  Le 
Minestrel  of  May  4,  1879  : 

To  judge  by  the  impatience  of  the  audience,  the  great  event  of  the  evening  was  to  be 
the  operetta  by  Messrs.  Leterrier  and  Vanloo,  une  Education  manquie,  of  which  the  music 
was  from  the  pen  of  an  advanced  musician,  Mr.  Chabrier,  who  has  already  given  VEtoile  at 
the  Bouffes-Parisiens. 

Wit  and  science  are  not  wanting  in  this  little  musical  act ;  but  the  simplicity  befitting 
the  light,  even  very  light,  situation  in  the  libretto  demanded,  as  I  am  told,  a  less  compli- 
cated melodic  outline  than  the  one  which  Mr.  Chabrier  has  seen  fit  to  give  his  new  little 
score.  Nevertheless,  one  song  was  well  liked :  le  Petit  Vin  de  Roussillon,  very  well  sung 
by  Mr.  Morlet,  of  the  Opera-Comique;  a  very  pretty  duet  by  Mr.  Morlet  and  Miss  Hading 
of  the  Renaissance,  to  whom  the  leading  part  in  the  work  was  confided,  and  the  final  duet, 
Faisons-nous  petits,  petits,  the  waltz  rhythm  of  which  was  welcomed  with  numerous  bravos. 
The  composer  accompanied  his  work  at  the  pianoforte,  and  did  it  in  admirable  fashion. 

In  short,  I  suppose  we  can  only  reproach  Mr.  Chabrier  with  being  .  .  .  too  perfect  a 
musician. 

Of  the  Espana,  which  was  the  real  basis  of  Chabrier's  reputation,  the  fol- 
lowing notices  are  of  interest.  The  piece  was  first  announced  for  perform- 
ance in  these  terms  in  Le  Menestrel  of  October  28,  1883. 

.  .  .  Espana,  by  Mr.  Emmanuel  Chabrier,  one  of  the  most  richly  gifted  young  musicians 
of  the  new  school,  but  who  has  not  yet  often  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

After  the  first  performance,  Victor  Wilder,  the  leading  musical  critic  in 
Paris,  wrote  of  it  as  follows  in  Le  Menestrel  of  November  n  —  the  perform- 
ance having  been  under  Lamoureaux's  baton  at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  November  4  : 

While  cultivating  classic  art  with  a  predilection  that  justifies  itself,  Mr.  Lamoureux  has 
taken  pains  in  his  first  concert  to  introduce  to  his  audience  a  composer  who  is  still  little 
known,  but  will  succeed  in  making  a  fine  place  for  himself  in  the  pleiad  of  young  talents 
who  do  honour  to  our  French  school.  We  mean  Mr.  Emmanuel  Chabrier  and  his  instru- 
mental fantasia  entitled  Espana.     This  composition,  written  on  popular  motives  of  jotas 
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and  mal  .  is  a  musical  picture  which  promises  us  a  master  colourist.     Mr.  Chabrier 

handles  the  orchestra  with  astonishing  skill,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  he  how  to 
make  effects  of  light  and  shade  start  forth  from  it.  In  this  piece  there  is  a  really  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  of  verve,  dazzling  the  ear  and  reviving,  by  the  power  of  sound  alone,  the 
whole  of  musical  Spain. 

After  the  third  performance,  "  by  request,"  on  January  20,  18S4,  G.  Mor- 
sac  wrote  in  Le  Mbtestrel  of  the  27th  : 

.  .  .  The  new  work  by  Mr.  Chabrier,  Espaha,  which  Mr.  Lamoureux  gave  us  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  ended  the  concert.  The  young  composer  was  played  on  Sunday  for 
the  third  time  by  the  excellent  orchestra,  the  objective  point  of  all  French  musicians ;  let 
us  add  that  his  work  is  worthy  of  this  honour :  written  on  the  now  free  and  lively,  now 
languishing  motives  of  Spanish  dances,  this  composition  is  absolutely  dazzling  in  its  fancy 
and  the  accumulation  of  different  rhythms  in  it.  There  is  in  it  an  astonishing  and  original 
verve,  which  marks  a  consummate  musician,  handling  the  orchestra  with  the  sureness  of  a 
master. 

The  disease  of  which  Chabrier  died  was  creeping  paralysis  of  the  brain. 

While  present  at  the  rehearsals  of   his  Gwendoline  at   the    Acade'mie    de 

Musique  in  the  winter  of  1893-94,  he  seemed  hardly  conscious  that  it  was 

his   own    composition.     The    late    taking-up   of   this    masterpiece   by   the 

Paris  Academie  de  Musique  is  but  another  in  a  long  list  of  examples  of 

how  hard  it  is  for  a  French  musical  come-outer  to   be    recognized    as   a 

prophet  in  his  own  country.     The  work  had  already  been  given  with  great 

success  in  Carlsruhe,  under  Felix  Mottl,  in   1889,  and  in  Munich,  under 

Hermann    Levi,  in    1890.     Berlioz's   les    Troyens  —  including   la   Prise  de 

Troie  and  les  Troyens  a  Carthage  —  given  entire  in  Carlsruhe,  under  Mottl, 

in    1890,  has  not  yet   been  admitted  to  the  boards  of   the  Acade'mie  de 

Musique !     Of  Gwendoline  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  in  the  season. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "  l'Ours,"  Opus  66     ...     .     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31 — April  1  ? —  1732  ;  died  in  Vienna 

on  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  was  written,  probably  in  1786,  for  the  Socie'te'  de  la  Loge 
Olympique  in  Paris.     It  was  first  published  in  parts  by  Simrock  in  Bonn  ; 
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afterwards  in  score  by  Johann  Andre  at  Offenbach-on-the-Main,  together 
with  two  other  symphonies;  in  his  edition  it  stands  as  No.  2.  The  title, 
/'Ours,  "The  Bear,"  comes  from  the  beginning  of  the  Finale  —  a  little 
bagpipe-tune  in  the  first  violins,  over  an  organ-point  with  repeated  acciac- 
caturas  below  in  the  basses  —  which  suggests  a  bear-dance. 

The  first  movement,  Vivace  assai  in  C  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with- 
out slow  introduction  with  the  exposition  of  the  simple  first  theme  :  the 
thesis,  a  brilliant  fortissimo  arpeggio  figure  in  octaves  in  the  strings  and 
wood-wind,  with  harmony  in  the  brass ;  the  antithesis,  a  quieter,  more  can- 
tabile  phrase  in  the  strings.  This  simple  exposition  is  followed  by  a  longish 
stretch  of  brilliant  passage-work  in  a  martial  rhythm,  with  trumpets  sound- 
ing and  drums  pounding,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme.  This  passage  contains  a  good  deal  of 
modulation,  and  is  followed  by  a  dainty  little  theme  in  D  major  —  at  first 
in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra  —  which  one  is  tempted  to  take  for 
the  second  theme ;  it  is,  however,  merely  episodic,  and  leads  over  to  the 
real  second  theme,  which  enters  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  in  the  violins 
and  flute,  and  is  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  A  bright  little  con- 
clusion-theme, also  in  the  dominant,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
to  a  close  in  that  key.     There  is  a  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  the  subdominant,  F  major,  on  the  antithesis 
of  the  first  theme,  and,  though  short,  contains  some  quite  elaborate  work- 
ing-out of  the  first  and  second  themes.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  its 
scheme  bears  the  usual  relations  to  that  of  the  first  part,  save  that  the  little 
episodic  theme  is  omitted  and  the  conclusion-theme  only  briefly  hinted  at, 
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the  latter  leading  over  to  a  short  coda.  In  this  third  part,  the  second 
theme  comes,  not  in  the  tonic,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  A 
major. 

The  second  movement,  Allegretto  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  a  simple 
rondo  form,  comprising  repetitions,  now  in  major,  now  in  minor,  of  a  dainty 
melody  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of  a  folk-song  and  a  country 
dance.  These  repetitions  can  hardly  be  called  variations,  although  there  is 
now  and  then  some  little  working-out  of  certain  figures,  and  an  occasional 
divergency  from  the  original  pattern  in  the  way  of  development.  A  con- 
trapuntally  developed  passage  in  F  minor  in  the  middle  of  the  movement 
may  be  taken  either  as  a  subsidiary  theme  or  as  a  variation  on  the  principal 
one. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto  :  Un poco  Allegretto  in  C  major  (3-4  time), 
shows  the  symphonic  minuet  in  its  simplest  form.  There  is  a  Trio  in  the 
tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is  a 
nimble  rondo  on  two  contrasted  themes,  the  drone-bass  of  the  thesis  of  the 
first,  with  its  repeated  rising  aeeiaccatura,  being  an  oft-recurring  character- 
istic feature.  The  development  and  working-out  are  often  exceedingly 
elaborate. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 

"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus  65     .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probably)  Dec.  18,  17S6;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1826.) 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Born  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863;  still  living.) 
AufforJcrung  turn   Tanz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D-flat  major, 
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opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows : 

I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more 
modern  style  than  his. 

II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Der  Freischiitz  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1841,  the  rules  of  the  Academie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely :  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 

IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish 
embroidery.     The  Moderate  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows  : 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  work  into  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
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by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous; for  the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
pose! 

In  both  cases  the  transcription  must  be  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  find  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  poetically  to  translate  (umzudichten)  the  origi- 
nal work  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Franz  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  I)-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat, 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  not  for  the  orchestra  ;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration ;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
terpretation than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.  The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 
apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "  invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to 
gether  in  an  artistically  graceful  measure ;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  of  all  its  motives. 

The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  I  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  But 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz.  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  at 
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the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print.  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
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d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "  by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 
on  original  Spanish  dance-tunes,  the  various  forms  of  Jota  and  the 
Malagueha  being  especially  prominent. 

The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "  is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  in  Spain,  says  :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other ;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
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till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say:  "Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.     Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 

different  in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always  in  three-time 

The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malaguena  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Rondeha.  Dr.  Riemann 
says  of  it:  "A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement 
(allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed 
between  rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 
The  Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 
3-8  time ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 
thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths. 

Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  done  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 
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The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 
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First  Prizes :  Centennial,  /8y6  ;  Paris,  18  j8  and  i88q  ;   World's  Fair,  1893, 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE   WORLD! 


Why  l 


? 


T^^r*onc^  °^  *ts  art^s^c  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

J^^/^onc^  **  *s  ^e  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rpponcp  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT    GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

REPRESENTED   BY 

WM.  D.  DUTTON   8c  CO.,       .       .       H.  L.   Steinert,  Proprietor, 
1115  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Monday  Evening, 


December  13, 


AT  8.15. 
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ACADEMY    OF   MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEASON  OF 


GRAND  OPERA 


In    FRENCH,   GERMAN,  and    ITALIAN, 
Under   the   direction   of   WALTER    DAMROSCH    and    C.    A.  ELLIS. 


SopranOS  and  ContraltOS.  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Gadski.  Mile.  Barna, 
Mile.  Seygard,  Mile.  Toronta,  Mme.  Staudigl,  Mme.  Mattfeld.  Mme.  Van 
Cauteren. 

1  enOTS.  Mons.  Ibos  (of  the  Opera,  Paris,  and  Royal  Opera,  Madrid.  His 
debut  in  America),  Mons.  Salignac,  Herr  Breuer,  Sig.  Vanni.  and  Herr 
Kraus. 

BaritOneS  and  BaSSeS.  Mr.  Bispham,  Sig.  Campanari.  Mons. 
Boudouresque  (of  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  His  debut  in  America), 
Herr  Staudigl,  Herr  Stehmann,  Mons.   Rains,  Sig.  Viviani,  Herr  Fischer. 

Conductors.     Mr.  Damrosch,  Sig.  Bimboni. 
Assistant  Conductors.     Mr.  Schenck,  Mr.  Fried. 
Stage  Manager.     Herr  Martersteig. 

THE    NEW   YORK   SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA. 

Complete  Chorus  and  Ballet. 


20  Performances  (14  Nights,  6  Matinees). 

Monday  Evening,  November  29.  Wednesday  Evening,  December  1.  Saturday 
Afternoon,  December  4.  Monday  Evening,  December  6.  Wednesday  Evening,  De- 
cember S.  Saturday  Afternoon,  December  11.  Wednesday  Evening,  December  15. 
Saturday  Afternoon,  December  18.  Monday  Evening,  December  27.  Wednesday 
Evening,  December  29.  Friday  Evening,  December  31.  Saturday  Afternoon,  January 
1.  Monday  Evening,  January  3.  Wednesday  Evening,  January  5.  Friday  Evening, 
January  7.  Saturday  Afternoon,  January  S.  Monday  Evening,  January  10.  Tuesday 
Evening,  January  11.    Thursday  Evening,  January  13.     Saturday  Afternoon,  January  15. 


The  operas  to  be  performed  will  be  selected  from  the  following  repertoire: 
Aida,  Faust,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Les  Huguenots,  Barber  of  Seville,  Traviata, 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Pagliacci,  Manon,  Rigoletto,  Scarlet  Letter,  Lucia, 
Carmen,  Hamlet,  Lohengrin,  Tannhaeuser,  Die  Meistersinger,  Flying  Dutch- 
man, Tristan  und  Isolde,  Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkuere,  Siegfried.  Die 
Goetterdaemmerung. 

SCALE    OF    PRICES    OF    SUBSCRIPTION    TICKETS. 

(20  Performances.) 

l',"\K~.  |M0,  $700.  9600,  and  $500,  according  to  Location.  (Two  boxes  only  available,  all 
others  sold.)  Seats  in  Pabqust,  Pabqotr  ClBOLB,  Hai.io.nv  (first  row),  $50.  Seats  in  re- 
mainder of  Balcony,  $40.     Seats  in  Family  Circle,  $20. 

Subscription  now  open  at  Fischer's,   1221   Chestnut  Street. 
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Lafayette  Square  Opera  House,  Washington. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


FIRST  CONCERT 


TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,    NOV.   9,    1897, 
AT  4.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY    C.    A.    ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Rbd  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer.  

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
triria  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  0/  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  RoseniStrasse,  20-24.  Hamburg,  Germany. 

SOLE     REPRESENTATIVES, 

E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS,  925  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


? 


LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 
OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Washington. 


Mr.  EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


FIRST    CONCERT, 
TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,    NOVEMBER    9, 

AT   4,15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Johannes  Brahms      -        Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C  minor,  Op.  80 


Robert  Schumann      -       -     Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)       -  4-4 

II.    Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso  (F  major) 
III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major)    ----- 


2-4 
3-4 


Josef  Haydn     -        -  -  Symphony  in  C  major,  "FOurs,"  Op.  66 

I.    Vivace  assai  (C  major)         - 
II.    Allegretto  (F  major)  _____ 

III.  Menuetto  :  Un  poco  Allegretto  (C  major)  - 
Trio  (C  major)     ------- 

IV.  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  (C  major)  - 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


Emmanuel  Chabrier  -       -         Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber      --'-„"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Soloist,  Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Stein  way. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C   minor,  Opus  80. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  overture  was  written  by  Brahms  in  188 1  for  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
the  University  of  Breslau.  It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students' 
songs  in  the  German  Commersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant  G  major  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  tin  stattlichcs  Haus"  *  which  is  given  out  in  C 
major  by  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind  ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of 
the  high  trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is 
followed  by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  first,  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood 
wind.  A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 
and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 

The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh  '  ? "  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub  dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "  Wir  hatte?i  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "  Gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 


•Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wiirtemberg,  on  June  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Tubingen  on 
August  26,  i860.  He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  was  organist  at  Fell- 
bach,  near  Stuttgart.  He  lived  for  a  while  at  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigsburg,  and  then  moved  to  Stuttgart, 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mu-ic.  In  1S17  he  was  appointed  Music  Director  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  1S52.  He  wrote  many  vocal  works,  and 
was  especially  noteworthy  as  one  of  the  foremost  promoters  of  the  German  Volkslied.  His  Satnmlung 
deutscher  Volkslieder  is  a  classic.  Among  his  best  known  songs  are  the  familiar  Loreley{"  Ich  iveiss  nicht 
■was  soil  fs  bedeuten"),  Aennchen  von  Tharau,  "  Zu  Strassburg  au/ der  Schatiz,"  and  "  Wir  hatten 
gebauet.'''1  This  latter  is  a  sort  of  students'  hymn,  sung  in  (ierman  universities  very  much  in  the  same  spirit 
that"  Integer  vttae"    (Christian  Gottlieb  Fleming's  "  Lobet  den  Vater  ")  is   in   ours.     The  words  are  :  — 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gotl  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 
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This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 


Robert  Schumann, 


(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1856) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.  The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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pearing  like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  //////.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  cspressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet ;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 


A  FIT  SHIRT 

Or  a  shirt  fit  isn't  found  in  ready-mades. 

The  careful  eyes,  the  skilled  hands,  the  trained  needles, 
the  select  materials,  the  exact  "  sizing  up,"  belong  to 
the  make-to-order  branch. 

$1.50  HERE! 
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in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  |  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Bulow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Bulow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :  "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacio  by  Arditi  ? "  This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 

t  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic:  Dominant  =  Subdominant:  Tonic 

and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  rSturn  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Symphony  in  C   major,  "  l'Ours,"  Opus  66     ...     .     Josef  Haydn. 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31 — April   1  ? —  1732  ;  died  in  Vienna 

on  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  was  written,  probably  in  1786,  for  the  Societe  de  la  Loge 
Olympique  in  Paris.  It  was  first  published  in  parts  by  Simrock  in  Bonn  ; 
afterwards  in  score  by  Johann  Andre  at  Offenbach-on-the-Main,  together 
with  two  other  symphonies;  in  his  edition  it  stands  as  No.  2.  The  title, 
POurs,  "The  Bear,"  comes  from  the  beginning  of  the  Finale  —  a  little 
bagpipe  tune  in  the  first  violins,  over  an  organ-point  with  repeated  acciac- 
caturas  below  in  the  basses  —  which  suggests  a  bear-dance. 

The  first  movement,    Vivace  assai  in  C    major  (3-4  time),  begins  with- 
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out  slow  introduction  with  the  exposition  of  the  simple  first  theme  :  the 
thesis,  a  brilliant  fortissimo  arpeggio  figure  in  octaves  in  the  strings  and 
wood-wind,  with  harmony  in  the  brass ;  the  antithesis,  a  quieter,  more  can- 
tabile  phrase  in  the  strings.  This  simple  exposition  is  followed  by  a  longish 
stretch  of  brilliant  passage-work  in  a  martial  rhythm,  with  trumpets  sound- 
ing and  drums  pounding,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme.  This  passage  contains  a  good  deal  of 
modulation,  and  is  followed  by  a  dainty  little  theme  in  D  major  —  at  first 
in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra  —  which  one  is  tempted  to  take  for 
the  second  theme ;  it  is,  however,  merely  episodic,  and  leads  over  to  the 
real  second  theme,  which  enters  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  in  the  violins 
and  flute,  and  is  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  A  bright  little  con- 
clusion-theme, also  in  the  dominant,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
to  a  close  in  that  key.     There  is  a  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  the  subdominant,  F  major,  on  the  antithesis 
of  the  first  theme,  and,  though  short,  contains  some  quite  elaborate  work- 
ing-out of  the  first  and  second  themes.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  its 
scheme  bears  the  usual  relations  to  that  of  the  first  part,  save  that  the  little 
episodic  theme  is  omitted  and  the  conclusion-theme  only  briefly  hinted  at, 
the  latter  leading  over  to  a  short  coda.  In  this  third  part,  the  second 
theme  comes,  not  in  the  tonic,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  A 
major. 

The  second  movement,  Allegretto  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  a  simple 
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rondo  form,  comprising  repetitions,  now  in  major,  now  in  minor,  of  a  dainty 
melody  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of  a  folk-song  and  a  country 
dance.  These  repetitions  can  hardly  be  called  variations,  although  there  is 
now  and  then  some  little  working-out  of  certain  figures,  and  an  occasional 
divergency  from  the  original  pattern  in  the  way  of  development.  A  con- 
trapuntally  developed  passage  in  F  minor  in  the  middle  of  the  movement 
may  be  taken  either  as  a  subsidiary  theme  or  as  a  variation  on  the  principal 
one. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto  :  Un  poco  Allegretto  in  C  major  (3-4  time), 
shows  the  symphonic  minuet  in  its  simplest  form.  There  is  a  Trio  in  the 
tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is  a 
nimble  rondo  on  two  contrasted  themes,  the  drone-bass  of  the  thesis  of  the 
first,  with  its  repeated  rising  acciaccatura,  being  an  oft-recurring  character- 
istic feature.  The  development  and  working-out  are  often  exceedingly 
elaborate. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  "  . 


Emmanuel  Chabrier. 


(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  Jan.  iS,  1841 ;  died  in  Paris  on 

Sept.  13,  1894.) 

This  composition  was  first  given  at  Lamoureux's  concerts  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "  by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 
on  original  Spanish  dance-tunes,  the  various  forms  of  Jota  and  the 
Malagueha  being  especially  prominent. 
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The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "  is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  in  Spain,  says  :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say:  "Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.     Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 

different  in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always  in  three-time 

The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malaguena  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Rondena.  Dr.  Riemann 
says  of  it :  "A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement 
{allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed 
between  rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 
The  Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 
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3-8  time  ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 
thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth  ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths. 

Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  done  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 


"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus  65     .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 

(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probably)  Dec.  iS,  1786;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1826.) 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Bom  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863  ;  still  living.) 
Aufforderung  turn  7anz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D-flat  major, 
opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows  : 

I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more 
modern  style  than  his. 

II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Dcr  Frcischiitz  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Acade'mie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1841,  the  rules  of  the  Acade'mie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely :  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 
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IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish 
embroidery.     The  Moderato  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows : 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  work  into  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous ;  for  the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
poseless. 

In  both  cases  the  transcription  must  be  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  find  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  poetically  to  translate  (umzudichten)  the  origi- 
nal work  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Franz  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  D-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat, 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  not  for  the  orchestra ;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration ;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
terpretation than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.     The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 
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apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "  invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to- 
gether in  an  artistically  graceful  measure;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  of  all  its  motives. 

The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  I  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  Hut 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz.  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  at 
the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print.  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in   F  major,  Opus  90 


Johannes  Brahms. 


(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  [833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  appeared  in  1884.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio 
in  F  major  (6-4  time),  has,  like  the  whole  of  Schumann's  symphony  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  opus  61,  the  peculiarity  of  a  frequently  recurring  phrase  of  evi- 
dent thematic  significance,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes  of 
the  movement.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  theme  in  Schumann's 
symphony  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  motto  to  the  whole  work, 
whereas  this  one  of  Brahms's  is  plainly  the  counter-theme  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  movement.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  immediately, 
and  without  introduction,  with  the  announcement  of  this  phrase  in  the  wind 
instruments  in  full  harmony,  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  real  first 
theme  by  the  violins  in  octaves,  over  harmony  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and 
trombones,  with  the  counter-theme  as  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  and 
double-bassoon.  Now  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
theme  and  counter-theme,  which  would  otherwise  have  little  to  attract  the 
attention,  is  that  the  one  is  in  F  minor,  while  the  other  is  in  F  major. 
The  first  figure  of  the  theme  runs  on  the  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  (F, 
C,  A,  F,  C  in  descending,  with  a  short  passing  G) ;  the  phrase  which  con- 
stitutes the  counter-theme  is  F,  A- flat,  F,  in  ascending.  Thus  the  A-natural 
in  the  first  measure  of  the  upper  voice  makes  a  rank  cross-relation  with 
the  A-flat  in  the  second  measure  of  the  bass !  *  This  cross-relation,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  and  as  an  essential  factor  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  themes,  has  been  much  commented  on.  That  Brahms  has  been 
in  no  wise  mealy-mouthed  about  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  sforzando 
marks  in  the  bass,  which  bring  it  into  all  possible  prominence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying 
dramatic  principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, —  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, —  for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  no  sense 
nor  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously,  in  the 
exuberance  of  musical  life  ;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly  and  for- 
biddingly, like  Iago's 

.  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now  ! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am, 

the  idea  being  still  further  carried  out  by  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  chord  of  D-flat  major,  where  the  A-flat  of  the 
counter-theme  is  quite  at  home.  The  first  theme  is  briefly  developed, 
without  our  hearing  anything  more  from  the  dread  counter-theme  ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  subsidiary  passage  it  returns  again  (A,  C,  A  in  the  bass  ;  F, 
A-flat,  F  in  the  violins;  and  the  same  later  on  in  the  bass),  and  gives  the 
dominant  coloring  of  the  situation  ;  the  counter-theme  seems  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand  !  But  soon  a  truce  is  cried  to  the  conflict :  a  modulation 
to  A  major  brings  in  the  melodious  second  theme,  sung  by  the  clarinet 
against  an  accompanying  phrase  in  the  bassoon,  over  a  double  drone-bass 
in  the  lower  strings.  Then  the  violas  and  oboe  (later  the  violas  and  flute) 
take  up  the  melody,  the  strings  coming  in  at  the  close  with  a  brief  antithet- 
ical phrase.     All  this  second  theme  has  been  in  9-4  time  ;  its  character  is 

*  It  is  true  that  this  cross-relation  also  occurs  in  the  initial  announcement  of  the  counter-theme  itself. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  third  horn  have  the  melodic  progression  F,  A-flat;  but  the  first  chord  is  that  of  V  major, 
with  an  A-natural  in  a  middle  voice,  after  which  the  A-flat  in  the  upper  voice  comes  in  as  undeniably 
"  querstiiiidig"'  But  the  rankness  of  this  cross-relation  is  here  sufficiently  toned  down  by  the  second  chord 
''the  <>ne  containing  the  A-flat)  being  an  inversion  of  the  diminished  7th.  In  the  first  two  measures  of  the  com- 
bined appearance  of  theme  and  counter-theme,  however,  no  such  harmonic  palliation  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
cross-relation  standi  out  as  frankly  as  possible. 


wholly  cheerful  and  sunny.  But  immediately  with  the  beginning  of  the 
concluding  period  and  a  return  to  6-4  time  the  oboe  once  more  brings 
back  the  grim  counter-theme  (A,  C,  A),  and  the  passage-work  assumes  a 
more  serious  and  even  violent  character  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  middle  part,  or  free  fantasia,  is  not  very  long,  but  is  quite  elab- 
orate, both  first  and  second  themes  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  work- 
ing-out, and  the  grim  counter-theme  being  made  the  subject  of  some  new 
melodic  developments  in  the  horn  and  oboe. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  twice  repeated  rean- 
nouncement  of  the  counter-theme  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F  in  the  wood- 
wind, horns,  trumpets,  and  strings ;  and  the  same  repeated  in  the  trumpets, 
horns,  trombones,  and  bassoons),  making  way  for  the  announcement  of 
both  theme  and  counter-theme  together,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. The  development  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  first  part,  save  that 
the  9-4  second  theme  now  comes  in  D  major.  The  long  and  elaborate 
coda  begins  with  a  strong  reassertion  of  the  first  theme  in  F  major  over 
the  dread  counter-theme  in  the  bass ;  only  now,  in  its  last  tussle  for  the 
supremacy,  the  latter  seems  to  try  subtile  finesse  instead  of  open  violence. 
It  now  appears,  not  as  F,  A-flat,  F,  making  its  old  harsh  cross-relation 
with  the  theme,  but  as  C,  E-flat,  C,  thus  softening  the  harmony.  But  this 
time  the  theme  itself  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  last  attempt  of  the  counter- 
theme  being  silenced  by  an  uprising  of  all  the  strings  to  proclaim  the 
joyous  theme,  which  then  sinks  back  to  pianissimo,  victorious,  if  exhausted 
by  the  battle. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a 
quiet,  simple  theme,  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  the  flutes  and  horns  coming  in  to  enrich  the  coloring  toward  the 
end  of  each  phrase,  and  the  last  measures  of  the  several  phrases  being 
freely  echoed  by  the  violas  and  'celli,  also  playing  in  four  parts.  A  cer- 
tain melodic  resemblance  has  often  been  noticed  between  this  theme 
and  the  prayer  in  Herold's  Zampa,  a  resemblance,  however,  which  does 
not  hold  good  beyond  the  first  half  measure.  The  theme  is  simply  de- 
veloped, in  the  manner  just  described,  for  twenty-three  measures  ;  it  is 
followed  by  a  shorter  variation  for  all  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns, 
after  which  a  short  transitional   passage  in  the  strings  leads  over  to  the 
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second  theme,  a  melody  in  which  we  find  the  characteristically  Brahmsish 
alternation  of  triplets  with  groups  of  even  notes,  sung  in  octaves,  alter- 
nately by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and  the  oboe  and  horn.  This  melody 
is  essentially  in  A  minor  and  D  minor,  but  the  accompanying  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings  has  little  to  do  with  either  of  these  keys.  The  an- 
tithesis of  this  theme,  alternately  in  the  strings  and  wind,  is  frankly  in  D 
major,  and  is  followed  by  some  exceedingly  weird  transitional  harmonies 
which  lead  back  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G  major) 
in  a  new  and  more  elaborate  figural  variation.  The  development  continues 
long  on  this  theme,  it  returning  at  last  in  the  tonic  in  a  variation  that  is 
based  upon  its  original  shape.  An  episode  of  cantilena  in  the  first  and 
second  violins  leads  to  a  return  of  the  weird  harmonies  mentioned  above. 
Then  comes  a  short  coda  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  first  in  the  clari- 
nets and  bassoons,  then  in  solemn  harmonies  in  the  brass,  soft  rising  ar- 
peggj  in  the  oboe  and  flute  leading  to  the  closing  chords. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Allegretto  in  C  minor  (3-8  time),  opens  with 
a  cantabile  theme  in  the  'celli,  to  a  waving  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
violins  and  violas,  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  pizzicati,  and  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  flutes.  The  theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins,  to  a 
similar  accompaniment,"  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  adding  their  coloring  as 
a  background.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  appears  in  the  shape  of  contra- 
puntal passages  between  the  'celli  and  first  violins,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment. Then  the  theme  is  taken  up  again  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  horn  in 
octaves,  the  accompaniment  growing  more  and  more  elaborate.  A  change 
to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme,  a  succession  of  the  weirdest 
harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  syncopated  bass  in  the  'celli,  the  other 
strings  coming  in  later  with  accompanying  arpeggj.     The  antithesis  of  this 
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theme  is  a  more  flowing,  melodious  passage  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings. 
The  weird  thesis  returns  once  more  in  the  wind,  and  a  brief  premonitory 
transitional  passage  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic 
(C  minor),  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe,  to  a  similar  accompaniment 
to  that  at  its  first  appearance  ;  the  antithesis  now  falls  to  the  bassoon  and 
oboe,  and  is  developed  to  a  free  episode,  after  which  the  thesis  comes  in 
for  the  last  time  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  double  octaves,  and  a  short 
free  coda  closes  the  movement.  This  is  really  a  second  slow  movement, 
a  sort  of  romanza,  there  being  nothing  in  the  symphony  to  correspond  to 
the  usual  scherzo. 

The  fourth  movement.  Allegro  in  F  minor  (2-2  time),  begins  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  first  theme  piano  e  sotto  voce,  by  all  the  strings  and  the 
bassoons  in  octaves,  a  melody  of  distinctly  Hungarian  character. 

After  this  simple  exposition,  the  theme  is  then  taken  up  in  3ds  and  6ths 
by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  over  alternate  rising  arpeggj  in  the 
'celli  and  violas  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  Two  soft  E-flats  in  the  trombones 
introduce  the  second  theme,  pianissimo  in  A-flat  major,  a  more  solemn, 
march-like  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  strings  and  wind.  It 
is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  passage  in  which  a  new,  more  lively  theme  is 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra  (but  without  trombones)  with  occasional 
hints  at  the  first  theme  in  the  original  key  of  F  minor,  and  leads  to  the 
third  theme,  a  buoyant,  joyous  melody  in  which  we  again  recognize  the 
"  Brahms  triplet,"  given  out  first  by  the  'celli  and  horn,  then  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood-wind,  to  an  accompaniment  with  running  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  strings.  This  theme  is  developed  in  climax,  ending  in  fortissimo 
with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  and  followed  by  another  subsidiary  passage 
on  a  new,  wildly  energetic  theme  in  syncopated  rhythm.  The  development 
of  this  last,  with  occasional  hints  at  the  first  theme,  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  to  a  close.  A  very  short  transitional  passage  on  fragments 
from  the  first  theme  leads  to  a  return  of  the  same  in  the  tonic  F  minor  in 
the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  part  of 
the  movement  we  are  now  entering  upon  is,  in  its  main  constructive  out- 
lines, a  repetition  of  the  first  part;  yet  it  is  full  of  divergencies  in  detail 
and  the  writing  is  infinitely  more  elaborate :  it  partakes  both  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "  third  part "  and  of  a  free  fantasia.  It  leads  to  a  long  coda,  be- 
ginning, after  some  soft,  mysterious  transitional  work,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  F  minor,  in  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  3ds  and 
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6ths  over  rising  arpeggj  in  the  strings,  leading  to  a  change  to  I'ti poco  sos- 
tcnuto  in  which  an  augmentation  of  the  theme  in  the  oboes  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  and  rustling  arpeggj  in  the  muted 
strings  leads  suddenly  to  the  most  unexpected  outburst  into  F  major.  The 
rustling  of  the  strings  continues ;  various  instruments  call  to  and  answer 
one  another  on  scraps  of  the  first  theme,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  oboe, 
then  the  horn,  bring  back  the  grim  counter-theme  (B-flat,  D-flat,  B-flat) 
from  the  first  movement.  This  is  followed  by  a  soft  return  of  the  solemn 
second  theme  in  the  trombones  and  wind,  the  strings  keeping  up  their 
gentle  rustling  to  the  end.  The  harmony  soon  falls  into  reminiscences  of 
the  old  struggle  between  major  and  minor  in  the  first  movement ;  scraps 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  finale  itself  keep  sounding  in  the  bassoon  and 
'celli,  as  the  flutes  and  oboes  make  one  last,  dying  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
old  grim  F,  A-flat,  F  of  the  counter-theme ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  the  major 
mode  establishes  itself  for  good  and  all  as  the  strings  in  tremolo  softly 
hover  down  over  the  sustained  harmonies  in  the  wind  with  what  seems 
like  the  redeemed  and  disembodied  spirit  of  the  original  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  ending  of  this  finale  is  one  of  the  most  highly  poetic 
I  know  of  in  all  orchestral  music :  the  dramatic  significance  the  last 
themes  have  acquired  during  the  first  movement  imparts  an  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  pathos  to  it  all.  It  is,  however,  really  only  the  ghost  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  thus  returns  at  the  close  ;  for  unfort- 
unately, either  intentionally  or  by  miscalculation,  Brahms  has  so  written  it 
that  it  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  is  not  to  be  detected  by  even 
the  most  carefully  intent  ear.  The  theme  is  so  veiled  in  the  tremolo  of  the 
muted  strings  that  its  melodic  outline  is  evanescent,  and  no  one  would 
notice  it,  save  in  the  printed  score. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 


Karl  Goldmark  (born  at  Keszthely,  Hungary,  on  May  18,  1832  —  still 
living)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  successful  dramatic  composer  in  Germany 
at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  he  is  the  only  living  German  whose  operas 
hold  an  established  position  in  the  repertory  of  the  principal  opera  houses 
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in  Germany  and  Austria  and  have  made  their  mark  in  other  countries  as 
well.  As  a  young  man,  he  won  some  reputation  as  a  violinist  and  composer 
of  chamber  music;  but  it  was  in  1865  that  his  concert  overture,  Sakuntala, 
attracted  general  attention  to  him  as  a  composer.  This  work  soon  made 
its  way  all  over  Germany,  was  heard  and  admired  in  England,  and  crossed' 
the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States,  where  it  immediately  became  a  standard 
item  in  the  current  concert  repertory.  Few  compositions  by  a  hitherto 
little  known  composer  have  been  received  so  immediately  with  open  arms 
by  the  musical  world  at  large ;  in  Boston  it  was  given  three  or  four  times  in 
the  same  season  at  the  symphony  concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion, and  its  success  was  equally  brilliant  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

In  1875  Goldmark's  first  grand  opera,  die  Konigin  von  Saba,  was  brought 
out  with  unquestioned  success  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  and  very  soon 
made  its  way  to  the  capitals  in  North  and  South  Germany.  Ten  years  later 
it  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York.  In  1876  an 
orchestral  suite  (called  a  symphony),  Ldndliche  Hochzeit,  came  out  in  Vienna, 
and,  like  the  Sakuntala  overture,  was  not  long  in  being  heard  all  over  the 
musical  world.  His  overture  to  Kleist's  drama,  Penthesilea,  which  came  out 
in  1880,  had  a  similar  success,  although  its  popularity  has  never  quite 
equalled  that  of  the  Sakuntala.  In  1886  his  second  opera,  Merlin ,  was 
successfully  given  in  Vienna,  and  made  its  way  to  the  boards  of  the  Metro- 
politan in  New  York  a  year  later. 

Goldmaik  is  an  exceedingly  laborious  composer,  much  addicted  to  self- 
criticism,  and  taking  the  greatest  pains  with  his  writing.  He  is  noteworthy 
for  the  sensuous  (rather  than  passionate)  warmth  of  his  melody  and  har- 
mony and  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  his  orchestral  coloring.  There  is  a 
certain  cosmopolitan  flavor  to  his  music,  it  often  showing  the  influence  of 
French  example  quite  as  plainly  as  it  does  that  of  German  models,  which 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  his  Jewish  blood.  He  has  been  charged, 
and  not  without  reason,  with  a  somewhat  monotonous  richness  and  luscious- 
ness  of  coloring,  rather  apt  to  cloy  the  ear  after  a  while.  Wagner  once 
said,  after  listening  to  the  first  act  of  the  Konigin  von  Saba  in  Vienna :  "  It 
is  curious  how  heavily  these  young  fellows  score  !  "  Indeed,  Goldmark, 
though  he  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  French  influence, —  notably  that  of 
Gounod,  with  whose  genius  his  talent  has  not  a  little  in  common, —  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  caught   the   characteristically  French    finesse  and 
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sense  of  measure  in  coloring  ;  his  orchestration  is  exceedingly  rich,  sono- 
rous, and  luscious,  but  has,  upon  the  whole,  comparatively  little  individual 
aroma,  and  strikes  one  after  a  while  as  rather  methodical  than  poetic.  Yet 
the  man's  individuality  is  strongly  marked,  and  almost  everything  he  has 
written  bears  its  stamp  quite  plainly. 


Two  Movements   from    Concerto    for    Violin   and   Orchestra,  in  A 
minor,  Opus  28 Karl  Goldmark. 

The  second  movement,  Air :  Andante  in  G  major  (34  time),  begins  with 
some  rather  austere  and  ecclesiastical-sounding  harmony  in  the  muted 
strings,  opening  in  F  major  (as  far  as  tonal  nomenclature  is  in  place  here) 
and  at  length  modulating  to  G  major,  on  the  full  tonic  chord  of  which  key 
the  solo  violin  enters  with  a  simple  melody,  carrying  it  through  to  a  plain 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings  to  its  full  length  of  sixteen 
measures.  The  mode  now  changes  to  G  minor,  and  the  solo  instrument 
proceeds  with  some  free  melodic  developments  on  figures  taken  from  the 
preceding  theme,  accompanied  in  plain  harmony,  now  by  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horn,  now  by  the  muted  strings,  now  by  both  groups,  until 
at  last  the  original  theme  comes  back  in  G  major,  played  by  the  solo  violin 
either  an  octave  higher  or  lower  than  before  (the  passage  stands  both  ways 
in  the  score),  and  a  short  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  five  measures  of  Modcrato  (4-4  time)  for 
the  orchestra, —  calls  on  the  horns  and  bassoons,  a  short  chromatic  passage 
in  the  strings,  and  two  sustained  chords  in  the  wood-wind.  Then  comes 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegretto  in  A  minor  (3-4  time),  in  which 
the  solo  instrument  gives  out  and  develops  a  jaunty  little  Polacca  theme, 
the  principal  one  of  the  movement.  The  form  is  that  of  an  extended  rondo 
on  one  principal  theme  and  several  subsidiaries  (more  or  less  derived  from 
it),  and  contains  a  long  and  elaborate  unaccompanied  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  together  with  much  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  same  in  other 
parts.     The  movement  ends  in  A  major. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clar- 
inets, 2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
aad  the  usual  strings. 


LETTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Is  now  printed  on  the  title  page,  under  the  composer's  portrait,  of  all  instrumental  com- 
positions by 

c.  chahinade. 

"  The  only  edition  of  my  compositions  authorized  for  sale  by  me  in  the  United  States  of 
America  must  bear  my  signature.     (Signed)  C.  Chaminade." 

Among  her  latest  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  following:  — 

SONGS.  PIANO   PIECES. 

uroxjSB  am.  i  KKNcii  vroBM.  Vert  Galant,  Op.  86.                      Ballade,  Op.  88. 

Alone,     April,     My  Heart  Sings,      Once  More.  Six  Pieces  Humoristiques,  Op.  87. 

kkkm'H  WORDS  OICLY.  Reveil,      Sous  Bois,      Inquietude,     Autrefois. 

Couplets  Bachiques,       Xuit  d'Ete,  Consolation,       Xorwegienne. 
Fleui  dn  Matin,       Espoir. 


Several  new  Piano  Duets  have  been  recently  added. 
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factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 

best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"WEBER," 


The   name  of  a   famous  composer 
and  a  no  less 


Famous  Piano. 


ESTEY   ORGANS  lead  the  world. 

We  have  contracted  to  supply  the  public  schools  of   Baltimore  with 
ESTEY   Organs  for  five  years. 

FISCHER  PIANOS,  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS,  ESTEY  PIANOS, 

LUDWIG  PIANOS,  BAY  STATE  GUITARS  and  MANDOLINS, 
Reginas,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  merchandise.  Also,  a  full  line  of 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books.  Prices  low.  Terms  to  suit.  Pianos  for 
rent  at  low  rates. 

All  the  programmes  of  the   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  die 
reproduced  on  the  wonderful 


/EOLIAN 


at  our  .-Eolian  parlor.     Call  and  hear  it  before  or  after  each  concert. 


SANDERS   &   STAYHAN, 


13  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.       1327  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 
EMMANUEL   CHABRIER. 

Alexis-Emmanuel  Chabrier  was  born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me), 
France,  on  January  18,  1841,  and  died  in  Paris  on  September  13,  1894. 
The  following  obituary  notice  appeared  in  Le  Menestrel  of  September  16, 
1894. 

"  Another  one  to  leave  us,  alas  !  before  his  time  \  an  original,  well  gifted 
artist,  full  of  sap  and  vigour,  a  Frenchman  in  his  soul,  in  mind  and  talent, 
and  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  not  given  the  exact  measure 
of  his  worth. 

"  Poor  Chabrier,  shattered  by  premature  disease  and  hardly  continuing 
to  exist  morally,  was  yet  a  type  of  life,  intense  to  the  point  of  exuberance. 
The  fund  of  gayety,  good  humour,  overbrimming  Gallic  verve  that  was  in 
this  excellent  man,  this  great  artist  of  an  imagination  at  once  sound  and 
fantastic,  almost  passes  conception.  Only  they  who  knew  him  know  what 
he  was  in  this  respect.  He  was  no  dry  sarcastic  joker,  no  cold,  calculating 
wit,  no  skull-and-cross-bones  poseur,  such  as  one  sees  at  times,  but  a  sin- 
cerely joyous  being,  full  of  startling  buffooneries,  with  the  Rabelaisian  wit 
and  temperament,  who  thought,  like  the  cure  of  Meudon,  that  laughter  was 
the  special  property  of  Man.  Alas !  who  would  have  said  that  he,  still  so 
young,  would  in  a  measure  outlive  himself,  and  that  this  good  fellow,  this 
good  liver,  would  be  condemned  to  a  slow  and  sinister  end  ! 

"  Chabrier  brought  at  times  these  qualities  of  verve  and  gayety  to  bear 
upon  his  music.  Who  does  not  remember  his  astonishing  Espana,  which 
is  assuredly  an  unique  product  in  French  art,  and  h\s  Joy  e  use  Marche,  and 
again,  in  another  style,  certain  vocal  buffooneries,  such  as  the  Ballade  des 
gros  dindons  and  the  Pastorale  des  petits  cochons  roses,  the  words  of  which 
were  furnished  him,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  one  of  the  most  winsome  poets  of 
our  time,  the  author  of  the  Romantiques,  Mr.  Edmond  Rostand  ?  This  did 
not  prevent  his  treating  even  these  madly  comical  things  seriously,  from 


This  is  the 


kindjto  use. 


Die  ein^iffc  ac&te  jfterngeife  in  ^Sorap  ^gotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes :  Centennial,  1876 ;  Paris,  1878  and  i88g  ;    World's  Fair,  1893 
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the  musical  point  of  view.  He  took  his  art  seriously,  upon  the  whole,  and 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  and  experience  which,  added  to  genuine  inspira- 
tion.—  more  poetic  perhaps  than  abundant,  but  often  of  exquisite  flavour 
and  ineffable  grace, —  made  him  an  artist  of  a  very  well-rounded,  vivacious, 
and  distinct  individuality. 

"  To  die  at  fifty-two !  This  is  too  soon  when  one  is  gifted  as  Chabrier 
was,  and  when  one  has  had  to  struggle  like  him  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun- 
light. A  lawyer's  son,  he  was  born  at  Ambert  on  the  18th  of  January 
1842,*  and,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  came  to  study  law  in  Paris, 
got  his  Doctor's  degree,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  entered  the  Ministere 
de  lTnterieur  as  clerk.  One  can  imagine  what  a  torment  this  bureaucratic 
work  must  have  been  to  this  subtile  and  impulsive  creature,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  artistic  ideas.  Neither  did  this  work  prevent  his  giving  himself 
up  ardently  to  the  study  of  music.  He  began  this  study  with  Th.  Semet, 
the  composer  of  Gil  Bias  and  la  Petite  Fadette ;  then  continued  with  Mr. 
Aristide  Hignard,  under  whose  direction  he  took  a  course  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  I  forget,  by  the  way,  who  his  pianoforte  teacher  was ;  but 
Chabrier  was  certainly  the  most  astounding,  the  most  eccentric  and  pro- 
digious, I  will  not  say  pianist,  but  pianoforte  player  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  It  was,  moreover,  this  talent,  or  rather,  this  faculty  as  a  pianist  that 
was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  had  made  himself  known  only  by  an 
operetta,  rAtoile,  when  Mr.  Lamoureux  engaged  him  as  chef  de  chant  for 
his  concerts,  at  the  time  of  the  beginnings  of  his  great  Wagnerian  cam- 
paign. It  was  he  who  thus  prepared  the  performances  of  Lohengrin  and 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  it  was  at  the  Lamoureux  concerts  that  he  found  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  own  music  to  a  hearing,  beginning  with  Espana. 
the  prodigious  success  of  which  in  1883  will  be  remembered.  At  this  time 
Chabrier  had  sent  the   Ministere  about  its  business,  and,  like   every  musi- 

"  Thi-  date  of  Chabrier's  birth  is  a  year  later  than  the  one  given  by  me  at  the  head  of  this  sketch ;  the 
date  January  iS,  1841,  was  verified  by  Adolphe  Jullien  on  consulting  the  parish  register.  I  have  taken  the 
date  of  Chabrier's  death,  September  13,  1894,  from  an  obituary  notice  in  the  London  Musical  Times  of 
Oc:  ber  1,  1894:  it  is  given  elsewhere  as  September  15. —  W.  F.  A. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 


Will  be  sent  by  mail   each   week   to   any   address   upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.      Bound  copies    of    the    Programme  for  the  entire   season   can   be 

had  at  the   same   price  by   applying  before   the   last   concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  riusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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cian,  dreamt  of  coming  out  as  a  dramatic  composer,  and  more  seriously 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  at  the  Bouffes  with  VAtoile.  It  was  then  that 
Gwendoline  began  to  be  talked  about,  an  opera  which  he  was  writing 
with  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  and  excerpts  from  which  he  also  gave  at  Mr. 
Lamoureux's  concerts.  The  performance  of  these  fragments  got  the  work 
accepted  at  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels.  But  there  began  Chabrier's  cruel 
vexations.  Gwendoline  was,  in  fact,  given  in  Brussels,  but  could  be  given 
only  once,  for  the  very  next  day  after  the  performance  Mr.  Verdhurt,  man- 
ager of  la  Monnaie,  found  himself  forced  to  suspend  payment.  Another 
disappointment  awaited  the  composer.  The  Opera-Comique  had  ordered 
a  work  in  three  acts  of  him,  le  Roi  malgre  lui ;  this  was  given  a  year  after 
Givendoline,  and  eight  days  later  the  Ope'ra-Comique  became  a  prey  to  the 
flames.  .  .  .  Truly,  it  was  playing  in  hard  luck. 

"  And  yet,  though  le  Roi  malgre  lui,  a  pleasing  work,  was  unequal  and 
incomplete,  the  score  of  Gwendoline  was  an  exquisite  work,  full  of  colour,  of 
tenderness  and  poetry,  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  composer  must  have 
founded  real  and  solid  hopes  for  his  fame.  Indeed,  these  hopes  were  re- 
alized at  last :  Gwendoline  was  given  at  the  Opera,  and  the  public  received 
it  with  acclamations ;  Chabrier,  already  cruelly  and  irremediably  stricken, 
could  hardly  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  already  lost  to  art'. 

"Chabrier's  death  robs  French  musical  art  of  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing, original,  and  distinguished  individualities.  The  composer  of  Gwendo- 
line, la  Sulamite,  and  Espana  was  a  noble  artist,  an  honour  to  his  country. 
Wagnerian  though  he  was,  from  the  theoretic  point  of  view,  Chabrier  was 
musically  of  French  essence,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  sacrificed 
the  pure  traditions  of  the  national  art  to  the  frankly  modern  tendencies 
of  his  mind.  Form  and  matter  were  clear  and  logical  with  him,  full  of 
outspokenness  and  true  Gallic  blood. 

"  Here  is  a  list  of  his  works  which,  I  think,  is  very  nearly  complete  :  — 

"  L '£toile,  operetta  in  three  acts,  Bouffes- Parisiens,  November  23,  1877  ; 

"  Une  Education  manquee,  one  act,  Cercle  de  la  Presse,  May  1,  1879  ; 

"  Gwendoline,  opera  in  three  acts,  Brussels,  April,  1886,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber, 1893; 

u  Le  Roi  malgrk  lui,  three  acts,  Opera-Comique,  May  18,  1887. 

"Then,  outside  of  dramatic  works  :  Espana  (Lamoureux  concerts,  1883)  ; 
la  Sulamite,  mezzo-soprano  solo  with  female  chorus  (Lamoureux  concerts)  ; 
Habanera  (Association  Artistique,  Angers,  November  4,  1888);  Prelude  et 
Marche  francaise  (id.,  ibid.) ;  Suite  pastorale  (id.,  ibid.) ;  Joyeuse  Marche 
(Lamoureux  concerts,  February  16,  1890)  ;  A  la  musique,  chorus  (Colonne 
concerts,  March  22,  189 1);  Marche  des  Cipayes ;  Dix  pieces  pittoresques,  for 
pianoforte  ;  romantic  waltzes  for  two  pianofortes ;  several  songs,  amongst 
which  are  the  Credo  d' amour  ;  Ballade  des  gros  dindons  ;  Pastorale  des  petit s 
cochons  roses,  etc. 

"  Chabrier  leaves  unfinished  an  opera  in  three  acts,  Briseis,  ou  la  Fiancee 
de  Corinthe,  words  by  Mr.  Catulle  Mendes,  of  which  the  first  act  only  is 
written.  He  had  sketched  out,  I  am  told,  another  work,  les  Muscadins,  the 
libretto  of  which  Mr.  Jules  Claretie  had  taken  from  his  novel  of  the  same 
title.  He  wrote  the  music  of  a  one-act  comic  opera,  le  Sabbat,  to  words 
by  Mr.  Armand  Silvestre.  I  will  only  cite  for  the  sake  of  its  going  on 
record  another  opera,  Jean  Hunyade,  the  words  by  Mr.  Henri  Fouquier, 
abandoned  long  ago,  and  a  sort  of  studio  caricature,  Vauvochard,  a  bur- 
lesque operetta  of  which  the  poet  Paul  Verlaine  had  sketched  the  libretto 
for  him.  "Arthur  Pougin." 
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Rhapsody  fur  Orchestra,  "Espana"  .     .     .     .     Emmanuel  Chabrier. 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puv-de-Dome),  France,  on  Jan.  iS,  1841;  died  in  Paris  on 

Sept.  13,  1S94.) 

This  composition  was  first  given  at  Lamoureux's  concerts  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "  by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 
on  original  Spanish  dance-tunes,  the  various  forms  of  Jota  and  the 
Malaguena  being  especially  prominent. 

The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  in  Spain,  says  :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other ;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say:  "Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.     Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 

different  in   melody  and   accompaniment,  but  always  in   three-time 

The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malaguena  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Rondcha.  Dr.  Riemann 
says  of  it:  "A  Spanish  dance  in  38  time,  of  moderate  movement 
(allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed 
between  rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 
The  Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 
3-8  time  ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 
thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth  ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths. 

Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  clone  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom 
bones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 

<ic>)  * 


"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus  65     .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probably)  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1826.) 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Born  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863 ;  still  living.) 

Aufforderung  znm  Tanz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D-flat  major, 
opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many- 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows : 


I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more 
modern  style  than  his. 

II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Der  Freischiltz  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1841,  the  rules  of  the  Academie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely :  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 

IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish 
embroidery.     The  Moderate  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows  : 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  work  into  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous: for  the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
poseless. 

In  both  cases  the  transcription  must  be  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  find  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  poetically  to  translate  (umzudichten)  the  origi- 
nal work  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Franz  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  D-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  not  for  the  orchestra;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
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terpretation  than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.     The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 

apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to- 
gether in  an  artistically  graceful  measure;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  or  all  its  motives. 

The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  1  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  But 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  al 
the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes'  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Opus  90     ...     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  appeared  in  1884.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio 
in  F  major  (6-4  time),  has,  like  the  whole  of  Schumann's  symphony  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  opus  61,  the  peculiarity  of  a  frequently  recurring  phrase  of  evi- 
dent thematic  significance,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes  of 
the  movement.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  theme  in  Schumann's 
symphony  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  motto  to  the  whole  work, 
whereas  this  one  of  Brahms's  is  plainly  the  counter-theme  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  movement.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  immediately, 
and  without  introduction,  with  the  announcement  of  this  phrase  in  the  wind 
instruments  in  full  harmony,  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  real  first 
theme  by  the  violins  in  octaves,  over  harmony  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and 
trombones,  with  the  counter-theme  as  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  and 
double-bassoon.  Now  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
theme  and  counter-theme,  which  would  otherwise  have  little  to  attract  the 
attention,  is  that  the  one  is  in  F  minor,  while  the  other  is  in  F  major. 
The  first  figure  of  the  theme  runs  on  the  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  (F, 
C,  A,  F,  C  in  descending,  with  a  short  passing  G)  ;  the  phrase  which  con- 
stitutes the  counter-theme  is  F,  A-flat,  F,  in  ascending.  Thus  the  A-natural 
in  the  first  measure  of  the  upper  voice  makes  a  rank  cross-relation  with 
the  A-flat  in  the  second  measure  of  the  bass  !  *  This  cross-relation,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  and  as  an  essential  factor  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  themes,  has  been  much  commented  on.  That  Brahms  has  been 
in  no  wise  mealy-mouthed  about  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  sforzando 
marks  in  the  bass,  which  bring  it  into  all  possible  prominence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying 
dramatic  principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, —  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, —  for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  no  sense 
nor  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously,  in  the 
exuberance  of  musical  life ;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly  and  for- 
biddingly, like  Iago's 

.  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now ! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am, 

the  idea  being  still  further  carried  out  by  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  chord  of  D-flat  major,  where  the  A-flat  of  the 
counter-theme  is  quite  at  home.  The  first  theme  is  briefly  developed, 
without  our  hearing  anything  more  from  the  dread  counter-theme ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  subsidiary  passage  it  returns  again  (A,  C,  A  in  the  bass  ;  F, 
A-flat,  F  in  the  violins ;  and  the  same  later  on  in  the  bass),  and  gives  the 
dominant  coloring  of  the  situation  ;  the  counter-theme  seems  to  be  getting 

*  It  is  true  that  this  cross-relation  also  occurs  in  the  initial  announcement  of  the  counter-theme  itself. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  third  horn  have  the  melodic  progression  F,  A-flat ;  but  the  first  chord  is  that  of  F  major, 
with  an  A-natural  in  a  middle  voice,  after  which  the  A-flat  in  the  upper  voice  comes  in  as  undeniably 
"  querstandigV  But  the  rankness  of  this  cross-relation  is  here  sufficiently  toned  down  by  the  second  chord 
(the  one  containing  the  A-flat)  being  an  inversion  of  the  diminished  7th.  In  the  first  two  measures  of  the  com- 
bined appearance  of  theme  and  counter-theme^,  however,  no  such  harmonic  palliation  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
cross-relation  stands  out  as  frankly  as  possible. 
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the  upper  hand  !  But  soon  a  truce  is  cried  to  the  conflict :  a  modulation 
to  A  major  brings  in  the  melodious  second  theme,  sung  by  the  clarinet 
against  an  accompanying  phrase  in  the  bassoon,  over  a  double  drone-bass 
in  the  lower  strings.  Then  the  violas  and  oboe  (later  the  violas  and  flute) 
take  up  the  melody,  the  strings  coming  in  at  the  close  with  a  brief  antithet- 
ical phrase.  All  this  second  theme  has  been  in  9-4  time  ;  its  character  is 
wholly  cheerful  and  sunny.  But  immediately  with  the  beginning  of  the 
concluding  period  and  a  return  to  6-4  time  the  oboe  once  more  brings 
back  the  grim  counter-theme  (A,  C,  A),  and  the  passage-work  assumes  a 
more  serious  and  even  violent  character  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  middle  part,  or  free  fantasia,  is  not  very  long,  but  is  quite  elab- 
orate, both  first  and  second  themes  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  work- 
ing-out, and  the  grim  counter-theme  being  made  the  subject  of  some  new 
melodic  developments  in  the  horn  and  oboe. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  twice  repeated  rean- 
nouncement  of  the  counter-theme  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F  in  the  wood- 
wind, horns,  trumpets,  and  strings;  and  the  same  repeated  in  the  trumpets, 
horns,  trombones,  and  bassoons),  making  way  for  the  announcement  of 
both  theme  and  counter-theme  together,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. The  development  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  first  part,  save  that 
the  9-4  second  theme  now  comes  in  D  major.  The  long  and  elaborate 
coda  begins  with  a  strong  reassertion  of  the  first  theme  in  F  major  over 
the  dread  counter-theme  in  the  bass ;  only  now,  in  its  last  tussle  for  the 
supremacy,  the  latter  seems  to  try  subtile  finesse  instead  of  open  violence. 
It  now  appears,  not  as  F,  A-flat,  F,  making  its  old  harsh  cross-relation 
with  the  theme,  but  as  C,  E-flat,  C,  thus  softening  the  harmony.  But  this 
time  the  theme  itself  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  last  attempt  of  the  counter- 
theme  being  silenced  by  an  uprising  of  all  the  strings  to  proclaim  the 
joyous  theme,  which  then  sinks  back  to  pianissimo,  victorious,  if  exhausted 
by  the  battle. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a 
quiet,  simple  theme,  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  the  flutes  and  horns  coming  in  to  enrich  the  coloring  toward  the 
end  of  each  phrase,  and  the  last  measures  of  the  several  phrases  being 
freely  echoed  by  the  violas  and  'celli,   also  playing  in  four  parts.     A  cer- 
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tain  melodic  resemblance  has  often  been  noticed  between  this  theme 
and  the  prayer  in  Herold's  Zatnpa,  a  resemblance,  however,  which  does 
not  hold  good  beyond  the  first  half  measure.  The  theme  is  simply  de- 
veloped, in  the  manner  just  described,  for  twenty  three  measures;  it  is 
followed  by  a  shorter  variation  for  all  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns, 
after  which  a  short  transitional  passage  in  the  strings  leads  over  to  the 
second  theme,  a  melody  in  which  we  find  the  characteristically  Brahmsish 
alternation  of  triplets  with  groups  of  even  notes,  sung  in  octaves,  alter- 
nately by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and  the  oboe  and  horn.  This  melody 
is  essentially  in  A  minor  and  D  minor,  but  the  accompanying  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings  has  little  to  do  with  either  of  these  keys.  The  an- 
tithesis of  this  theme,  alternately  in  the  strings  and  wind,  is  frankly  in  D 
major,  and  is  followed  by  some  exceedingly  weird  transitional  harmonies 
which  lead  back  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G  major) 
in  a  new  and  more  elaborate  figural  variation.  The  development  continues 
long  on  this  theme,  it  returning  at  last  in  the  tonic  in  a  variation  that  is 
based  upon  its  original  shape.  An  episode  of  cantilena  in  the  first  and 
second  violins  leads  to  a  return  of  the  weird  harmonies  mentioned  above. 
Then  comes  a  short  coda  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  first  in  the  clari- 
nets and  bassoons,  then  in  solemn  harmonies  in  the  brass,  soft  rising  ar- 
peggj in  the  oboe  and  flute  leading  to  the  closing  chords. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Allegretto  in  C  minor  (3-8  time),  opens  with 
a  cantabile  theme  in  the  'celli,  to  a  waving  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
violins  and  violas,  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  pizzicati,  and  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  flutes.  The  theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins,  to  a 
similar  accompaniment,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  adding  their  coloring  as 
a  background.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  appears  in  the  shape  of  contra- 
puntal passages  between  the  'celli  and  first  violins,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment. Then  the  theme  is  taken  up  again  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  horn  in 
octaves,  the  accompaniment  growing  more  and  more  elaborate.  A  change 
to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme,  a  succession  of  the  weirdest 
harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  syncopated  bass  in  the  'celli,  the  other 
strings  coming  in  later  with  accompanying  arpeggj.  The  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  a  more  flowing,  melodious  passage  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings. 
The  weird  thesis  returns  once  more  in  the  wind,  and  a  brief  premonitory 
transitional  passage  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic 
(C  minor),  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe,  to  a  similar  accompaniment 
to  that  at  its  first  appearance  j  the  antithesis  now  falls  to  the  bassoon  and 
oboe,  and  is  developed  to  a  free  episode,  after  which  the  thesis  comes  in 
for  the  last  time  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  double  octaves,  and  a  short 
free  coda  closes  the  movement.  This  is  really  a  second  slow  movement, 
a  sort  of  romanza,  there  being  nothing  in  the  symphony  to  correspond  to 
the  usual  scherzo. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F  minor  (2-2  time),  begins  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  first  theme  piano  e  sotto  voce,  by  all  the  strings  and  the 
bassoons  in  octaves,  a  melody  of  distinctly  Hungarian  character. 

After  this  simple  exposition,  the  theme  is  then  taken  up  in  3cls  and  6ths 
by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  over  alternate  rising  arpeggj  in  the 
'celli  and  violas  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  Two  soft  E-flats  in  the  trombones 
introduce  the  second  theme,  pianissimo  in  A-flat  major,  a  more  solemn, 
march-like  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  strings  and  wind.  It 
is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  passage  in  which  a  new,  more  lively  theme  is 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra  (but  without  trombones)  with  occasional 
hints  at  the  first  theme  in  the  original  key  of  F  minor,  and  leads  to  the 
third  theme,  a  buoyant,  joyous  melody  in  which  we  again  recognize  the 
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"  Brahms  triplet,"  given  out  first  by  the  'celli  and  horn,  then  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood-wind,  to  an  accompaniment  with  running  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  strings.  This  theme  is  developed  in  climax,  ending  in  fortissimo 
with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  and  followed  by  another  subsidiary  passage 
on  a  new,  wildly  energetic  theme  in  syncopated  rhythm.  The  development 
of  this  last,  with  occasional  hints  at  the  first  theme,  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  to  a  close.  A  very  short  transitional  passage  on  fragments 
from  the  first  theme  leads  to  a  return  of  the  same  in  the  tonic  F  minor  in 
the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  part  of 
the  movement  we  are  now  entering  upon  is,  in  its  main  constructive  out- 
lines, a  repetition  of  the  first  part ;  yet  it  is  full  of  divergencies  in  detail 
and  the  writing  is  infinitely  more  elaborate :  it  partakes  both  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "  third  part "  and  of  a  free  fantasia.  It  leads  to  a  long  coda,  be- 
ginning, after  some  soft,  mysterious  transitional  work,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  F  minor,  in  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  3ds  and 
6ths  over  rising  arpeggj  in  the  strings,  leading  to  a  change  to  Un  poco  sos- 
tenuto  in  which  an  augmentation  of  the  theme  in  the  oboes  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  and  rustling  arpeggj  in  the  muted 
strings  leads  suddenly  to  the  most  unexpected  outburst  into  F  major.  The 
rustling  of  the  strings  continues ;  various  instruments  call  to  and  answer 
one  another  on  scraps  of  the  first  theme,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  oboe, 
then  the  horn,  bring  back  the  grim  counter-theme  (B-flat,  D-flat,  B-flat) 
from  the  first  movement.  This  is  followed  by  a  soft  return  of  the  solemn 
second  theme  in  the  trombones  and  wind,  the  strings  keeping  up  their 
gentle  rustling  to  the  end.  The  harmony  soon  falls  into  reminiscences  of 
the  old  struggle  between  major  and  minor  in  the  first  movement ;  scraps 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  finale  itself  keep  sounding  in  the  bassoon  and 
'celli,  as  the  flutes  and  oboes  make  one  last,  dying  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
old  grim  F,  A-flat,  F  of  the  counter-theme;  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  the  major 
mode  establishes  itself  for  good  and  all  as  the  strings  in  tremolo  softly 
hover  down  over  the  sustained  harmonies  in  the  wind  with  what  seems 
like  the  redeemed  and  disembodied  spirit  of  the  original  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  ending  of  this  finale  is  one  of  the  most  highly  poetic 
I  know  of  in  all  orchestral  music :  the  dramatic  significance  the  last 
themes  have  acquired  during  the  first  movement  imparts  an  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  pathos  to  it  all.     It  is,  however,  really  only  the  ghost  of  the 
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first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  thus  returns  at  the  close ;  for  unfort- 
unately, either  intentionally  or  by  miscalculation,  Brahms  has  so  written  it 
that  it  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  is  not  to  be  detected  by  even 
the  most  carefully  intent  ear.  The  theme  is  so  veiled  in  the  tremolo  of  the 
muted  strings  that  its  melodic  outline  is  evanescent,  and  no  one  would 
notice  it,  save  in  the  printed  score. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1S56.) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like   developments  on    the    first   theme   between    the 
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pianoforte  and  the  clarinet ;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
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seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  t  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Opus  46 Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen   play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
BiiTow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1*7^-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to   pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second   theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Billow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :  "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?"     This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 

t  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  1)  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.    This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic:  Dominant  =  Subdominant:  Tonic 

and  there  is  no  need  of  any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf  s  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, — a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.     After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
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foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  "  . 


Emmanuel  Chabrier. 


(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  Jan.  18,  1841 ;  died  in  Paris  on 

Sept.  13,  1894.) 

This  composition  was  first  given  at  Lamoureux?s  concerts  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "  by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 
on  original  Spanish  dance-tunes,  the  various  forms  of  Jota  and  the 
Malaguena  being  especially  prominent. 

The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "  is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  i?i  Spain,  says  :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other ;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say:  "Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 
different  in  melody  and  accompaniment,  but  always  in  three-time 


Tie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme, 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.     Bound  copies    of   the    Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

f.  R.  COMEE,  nusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malagucna  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Rondcha.  Dr.  Riemann 
says  of  it:  "A  Spanish  dance  in  38  time,  of  moderate  movement 
{allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed 
between  rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 
The  Castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 
$-&  time ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 
thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth  ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths. 

Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  done  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom- 
bones, 1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
BROOKLYN. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98 
Tenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,   Conductor. 


FIRST  MATINEE, 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER    12, 

AT  3  P.M. 


Johannes  Brahms 


PROGRAMME. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


I.    Allegro  con  brio  (F  major) 
II.    Andante  (C  major)     - 

III.  Poco  Allegretto  (C  minor) 

IV.  Allegro  (F  minor) 


6-4 
4-4 
3-8 
2-2 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 


Recitative,  "Non  paventar,"  and  Aria, 
"Infelice,"  from  "II  Flanto  magico" 


Hermann  Goetz  - 


Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in 
F  major,  Op.  9 


Felicien  David, 


Bi  d  Song,  "Charmant  oiseau,"  frcm  "La  Ptrle  du  B  esil" 


Hector  Berlioz   -----     Overture,  "  Ben venuto  Cellini " 


Soloist,  Mrs.  MARIAN    TITUS. 


For  Programme  for  First  Concert,  to-morrow  (Saturday), 
November  13,  see  page  13. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Opus  90     ...     .     Johannes  Brahms. 

(Horn  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1897.) 

This  symphony  appeared  in  1884.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio 
in  F  major  (64  time),  has,  like  the  whole  of  Schumann's  symphony  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  opus  61,  the  peculiarity  of  a  frequently  recurring  phrase  of  evi- 
dent thematic  significance,  although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes  of 
the  movement.  Yet  with  this  difference,  that  the  theme  in  Schumann's 
symphony  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  musical  motto  to  the  whole  work, 
whereas  this  one  of  Brahms's  is  plainly  the  counter-theme  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  movement.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  immediately, 
and  without  introduction,  with  the  announcement  of  this  phrase  in  the  wind 
instruments  in  full  harmony,  followed  by  the  announcement  of  the  real  first 
theme  by  the  violins  in  octaves,  over  harmony  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and 
trombones,  with  the  counter-theme  as  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  and 
double-bassoon.  Now  the  striking  peculiarity  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
theme  and  counter-theme,  which  would  otherwise  have  little  to  attract  the 
attention,  is  that  the  one  is  in  F  minor,  while  the  other  is  in  F  major. 
The  first  figure  of  the  theme  runs  on  the  notes  of  the  chord  of  F  major  (F, 
C,  A,  F,  C  in  descending,  with  a  short  passing  G) ;  the  phrase  which  con- 
stitutes the  counter-theme  is  F,  A-flat,  F,  in  ascending.  Thus  the  A-natural 
in  the  first  measure  of  the  upper  voice  makes  a  rank  cross-relation  with 
the  A-flat  in  the  second  measure  of  the  bass !  *  This  cross-relation,  right 
at  the  beginning  of  a  movement  and  as  an  essential  factor  of  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  themes,  has  been  much  commented  on.  That  Brahms  has  been 
in  no  wise  mealy-mouthed  about  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  sforzando 
marks  in  the  bass,  which  bring  it  into  all  possible  prominence.  It- seems 
to  me  that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying 
dramatic  principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, —  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps  only 
Major  and  Minor, —  for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has  no  sense 
nor  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and  joyously,  in  the 
exuberance  of  musical  life ;  the  counter-theme  comes  in  darkly  and  for- 
biddingly, like  Iago's 

.  .  .  O,  you  are  well-tun'd  now ! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am, 

the  idea  being  still  further  carried  out  by  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme 
suddenly  shifting  to  the  chord  of  D-flat  major,  where  the  A-flat  of  the 
counter-theme  is  quite  at  home.  The  first  theme  is  briefly  developed, 
without  our  hearing  anything  more  from  the  dread  counter-theme ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  subsidiary  passage  it  returns  again  (A,  C,  A  in  the  bass ;  F, 

*  It  is  true  that  this  cross-relation  a?so  occurs  in  the  initial  announcement  of  the  counter-theme  itself. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  third  horn  have  the  melodic  progression  F,  A-flat ;  but  the  first  chord  is  that  of  F  major, 
with  an  A-natural  in  a  middle  voice,  after  which  the  A-flat  in  the  upper  voice  comes  in  as  undeniably 
"  quer standi^. "  But  the  rankness  of  this  cross-relation  is  here  sufficiently  toned  down  by  the  second  chord 
(the  one  containing  the  A-flat)  being  an  inversion  of  the  diminished  7th.  In  the  first  two  measures  of  the  com- 
bined appearance  of  theme  and  counter-theme,  however,  no  such  harmonic  palliation  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
cross-relation  stands  out  as  frankly  as  possible.  * 
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A-flat,  F  in  the  violins ;  and  the  same  later  on  in  the  bass),  and  gives  the 
dominant  coloring  of  the  situation  ;  the  counter-theme  seems  to  be  getting 
the  upper  hand  !  But  soon  a  truce  is  cried  to  the  conflict :  a  modulation 
to  A  major  brings  in  the  melodious  second  theme,  sung  by  the  clarinet 
against  an  accompanying  phrase  in  the  bassoon,  over  a  double  drone-bass 
in  the  lower  strings.  Then  the  violas  and  oboe  (later  the  violas  and  flute) 
take  up  the  melody,  the  strings  coming  in  at  the  close  with  a  brief  antithet- 
ical phrase.  All  this  second  theme  has  been  in  9-4  time  ;  its  character  is 
wholly  cheerful  and  sunny.  But  immediately  with  the  beginning  of  the 
concluding  period  and  a  return  to  6-4  time  the  oboe  once  more  brings 
back  the  grim  counter-theme  (A,  C,  A),  and  the  passage-work  assumes  a 
more  serious  and  even  violent  character  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the 
first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  middle  part,  or  free  fantasia,  is  not  very  long,  but  is  quite  elab- 
orate, both  first  and  second  themes  coming  in  for  their  share  of  the  work- 
ing-out, and  the  grim  counter-theme  being  made  the  subject  of  some  new 
melodic  developments  in  the  horn  and  oboe. 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  with  a  twice  repeated  rean- 
nouncement  of  the  counter-theme  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F  in  the  wood- 
wind, horns,  trumpets,  and  strings ;  and  the  same  repeated  in  the  trumpets, 
horns,  trombones,  and  bassoons),  making  way  for  the  announcement  of 
both  theme  and  counter-theme  together,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment. The  development  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  first  part,  save  that 
the  9-4  second  theme  now  comes  in  D  major.  The  long  and  elaborate 
coda  begins  with  a  strong  reassertion  of  the  first  theme  in  F  major  over 
the  dread  counter-theme  in  the  bass ;  only  now,  in  its  last  tussle  for  the 
supremacy,  the  latter  seems  to  try  subtile  finesse  instead  of  open  violence. 
It  now  appears,  not  as  F,  A-flat,  F,  making  its  old  harsh  cross-relation 
with  the  theme,  but  as  C,  E-flat,  C,  thus  softening  the  harmony.  But  this 
time  the  theme  itself  gains  the  upper  hand,  the  last  attempt  of  the  counter- 
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theme  being  silenced  by  an  uprising  of  all  the  strings  to  proclaim  the 
joyous  theme,  which  then  sinks  back  to  pianissimo,  victorious,  if  exhausted 
by  the  battle. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a 
quiet,  simple  theme,  played  in  four-part  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons,  the  flutes  and  horns  coming  in  to  enrich  the  coloring  toward  the 
end  of  each  phrase,  and  the  last  measures  of  the  several  phrases  being 
freely  echoed  by  the  violas  and  'celli,  also  playing  in  four  parts.  A  cer- 
tain melodic  resemblance  has  often  been  noticed  between  this  theme 
and  the  prayer  in  Herold's  Zampa,  a  resemblance,  however,  which  does 
not  hold  good  beyond  the  first  half  measure.  The  theme  is  simply  de- 
veloped, in  the  manner  just  described,  for  twenty-three  measures  ;  it  is 
followed  by  a  shorter  variation  for  all  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns, 
after  which  a  short  transitional  passage  in  the  strings  leads  over  to  the 
second  theme,  a  melody  in  which  we  find  the  characteristically  Brahmsish 
alternation  of  triplets  with  groups  of  even  notes,  sung  in  octaves,  alter- 
nately by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon,  and  the  oboe  and  horn.  This  melody 
is  essentially  in  A  minor  and  D  minor,  but  the  accompanying  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings  has  little  to  do  with  either  of  these  keys.  The  an- 
tithesis of  this  theme,  alternately  in  the  strings  and  wind,  is  frankly  in  D 
major,  and  is  followed  by  some  exceedingly  weird  transitional  harmonies 
which  lead  back  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G  major) 
in  a  new  and  more  elaborate  figural  variation.  The  development  continues 
long  on  this  theme,  it  returning  at  last  in  the  tonic  in  a  variation  that  is 
based  upon  its  original  shape.  An  episode  of  cantilena  in  the  first  and 
second  violins  leads  to  a  return  of  the  weird  harmonies  mentioned  above. 
Then  comes  a  short  coda  on  fragments  of  the  first  theme,  first  in  the  clari- 
nets and  bassoons,  then  in  solemn  harmonies  in  the  brass,  soft  rising  ar- 
peggj  in  the  oboe  and  flute  leading  to  the  closing  chords. 

The  third  movement,  Poco  Allegretto  in  C  minor  (3-8  time),  opens  with 
a  cantabile  theme  in  the  'celli,  to  a  waving  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the 
violins  and  violas,  a  bass  in  the  double-basses  pizzicati,  and  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  flutes.  The  theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  first  violins,  to  a 
similar  accompaniment,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  adding  their  coloring  as 
a  background.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  appears  in  the  shape  of  contra- 
puntal passages  between  the  'celli  and  first  violins,  to  the  same  accompani- 
ment. Then  the  theme  is  taken  up  again  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  horn  in 
octaves,  the  accompaniment  growing  more  and  more  elaborate.  A  change 
to  A-flat  major  brings  in  the  second  theme,  a  succession  of  the  weirdest 
harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  syncopated  bass  in  the  'celli,  the  other 
strings  coming  in  later  with  accompanying  arpeggj.  The  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  a  more  flowing,  melodious  passage  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings. 
The  weird  thesis  returns  once  more  in  the  wind,  and  a  brief  premonitory 
transitional  passage  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic 
(C  minor),  sung  by  the  horn,  then  by  the  oboe,  to  a  similar  accompaniment 
to  that  at  its  first  appearance  ;  the  antithesis  now  falls  to  the  bassoon  and 
oboe,  and  is  developed  to  a  free  episode,  after  which  the  thesis  comes  in 
for  the  last  time  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  double  octaves,  and  a  short 
free  coda  closes  the  movement.  This  is  really  a  second  slow  movement, 
a  sort  of  romanza,  there  being  nothing  in  the  symphony  to  cbrrespond  to 
the  usual  scherzo. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F^minor  (2-2  time),  begins  with  the  an- 
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nouncement  of  its  first  theme  piano  e  sotto  voce,  by  all  the  strings  and  the 
bassoons  in  octaves,  a  melody  of  distinctly  Hungarian  character. 

After  this  simple  exposition,  the  theme  is  then  taken  up  in  3ds  and  6ths 
by  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  over  alternate  rising  arpeggj  in  the 
'celli  and  violas  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  Two  soft  E-flats  in  the  trombones 
introduce  the  second  theme,  pianissimo  in  A-flat  major,  a  more  solemn, 
march-like  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  strings  and  wind.  It 
is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  passage  in  which  a  new,  more  lively  theme  is 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra  (but  without  trombones)  with  occasional 
hints  at  the  first  theme  in- the  original  key  of  F  minor,  and  leads  to  the 
third  theme,  a  buoyant,  joyous  melody  in  which  we  again  recognize  the 
"  Brahms  triplet,"  given  out  first  by  the  'celli  and  horn,  then  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood-wind,  to  an  accompaniment  with  running  contrapuntal 
bass  in  the  strings.  This  theme  is  developed  in  climax,  ending  in  fortissimo 
with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  and  followed  by  another  subsidiary  passage 
on  a  new,  wildly  energetic  theme  in  syncopated  rhythm.  The  development 
of  this  last,  with  occasional  hints  at  the  first  theme,  brings  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  to  a  close.  A  very  short  transitional  passage  on  fragments 
from  the  first  theme  leads  to  a  return  of  the  same  in  the  tonic  F  minor  in 
the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  part  of 
the  movement  we  are  now  entering  upon  is,  in  its  main  constructive  out- 
lines, a  repetition  of  the  first  part ;  yet  it  is  full  of  divergencies  in  detail 
and  the  writing  is  infinitely  more  elaborate  :  it  partakes  both  of  the  ch  arac- 
ter  of  a  "third  part"  and  of  a  free  fantasia.  It  leads  to  a  long  coda?  bet- 
ginning,  after  some  soft,  mysterious  transitional  work,  with  a  return  of  the 
first  theme  in  F  minor,  in  the  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  in  3ds  and 
6ths  over  rising  arpeggj  in  the  strings,  leading  to  a  change  to  Un  poco  sos- 
tenuto  in  which  an  augmentation  of  the  theme  in  the  oboes  over  sustained 
harmonies  in  the  horns  and  trumpets  and  rustling  arpeggj  in  the  muted 
strings  leads  suddenly  to  the  most  unexpected  outburst  into  F  major.  The 
rustling  of  the  strings  continues  ;  various  instruments  call  to  and  answer 
one  another  on  scraps  of  the  first  theme,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  oboe, 
then  the  horn,  bring  back  the  grim  counter-theme  (B-flat,  D-flat,  B-flat) 
from  the  first  movement.  This  is  followed  by  a  soft  return  of  the  solemn 
second  theme  in  the  trombones  and  wind,  the  strings  keeping  up  their 
gentle  rustling  to  the  end.  The  harmony  soon  falls  into  reminiscences  of 
the  old  struggle  between  major  and  minor  in  the  first  movement  \  scraps 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  finale  itself  keep  sounding  in  the  bassoon  and 
'celli,  as  the  flutes  and  oboes  make  one  last,  dying  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
old  grim  F,  A-flat,  F  of  the  counter-theme  ;  but  it  is  of  no  avail,  the  major 
mode  establishes  itself  for  good  and  all  as  the  strings  in  tremolo  softly 
hover  down  over  the  sustained  harmonies  in  the  wind  with  what  seems 
like  the  redeemed  and  disembodied  spirit  of  the  original  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  The  ending  of  this  finale  is  one  of  the  most  highly  poetic 
I  know  of  in  all  orchestral  music :  the  dramatic  significance  the  last 
themes  have  acquired  during  the  first  movement  imparts  an  indescribable 
atmosphere  of  pathos  to  it  all.  It  is,  however,  really  only  the  ghost  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  first  movement  that  thus  returns  at  the  close ;  for  unfort- 
unately, either  intentionally  or  by  miscalculation,  Brahms  has  so  written  it 
that  it  is  perceptible  only  to  the  eye,  but  is  not  to  be  detected  by  even 
the  most  carefully  intent  ear.  The  theme  is  so  veiled  in  the  tremolo  of  the 
muted  strings  that  its  melodic  outline  is  evanescent,  and  no  one  would 
notice  it,  save  in  the  printed  score. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1 
double-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
and  the  usual  strings. 
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Recitative,  " Non  pavmtar"   and   Aria,  "Infclice"   from   "II  Flauto 
magico"       .....         Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

(Horn  in  Sal/burg  on  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791 .) 

Die  Zauberrfote,  grand  opera  in  two  acts,  the  text  by  Emanuel  Schika- 
neder,  the  music  by  Mozart,  was  first  given  under  the  composer's  direction 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wieden  in  Vienna  on  September  30,  1791.  The 
subject  runs  on  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  and  the  libretto  is  probably 
wholly  comprehensible  only  to  members  of  the  Masonic  order.  It  is  the 
one  great  opera  Mozart  wrote  to  a  German  text,  and  was  his  last  opera. 
It  was  not  particularly  well  received  at  first,  but  soon  became  popular  and 
made  its  way  all  over  the  musical  world  ;  it  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  few 
instances  on  record  of  an  opera's  holding  the  stage  well  by  the  force  of  its 
music  alone,  and  in  spite  of  a  poor  and  generally  incomprehensible  libretto. 
The  score  is  noteworthy  for  covering  well-nigh  the  entire  field  of  vocal 
music,  as  it  was  known  in  the  composer's  day,  from  the  simple  song 
(Strophcnhed)  and  light  opera  buffa  to  grand  tragic  opera,  the  oratorio,  and 
the  figured  choral.  The  opera  was  first  given  in  Berlin  on  May  12,  1794; 
in  Hamburg  on  November  19  of  the  same  year;  in  Leipzig,  in  1809;  *n 
Dresden,  on  October  27,  18 18.  A  pasticcio  arrangement,  with  intercalated 
music  from  some  of  Mozart's  other  operas,  by  Ludwig  Wenzel  Lachnith, 
to  a  new  text  by  Morel  de  Chedeville,  was  brought  out  under  the  title  of 
les  Mystercs  d '/sis  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  August  20, 
1801  ;  whether  the  contumelious  punning  nickname  of  les  Miseres  d'ici  by 
which  this  "  infamous  pasticcio  "  was  currently  known  in  Paris  years  after- 
ward was  Berlioz's  invention,  or  not,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  The 
opera  was  given  according  to  Mozart's  original  score,  but  with  a  new  text 
by  Nuitter  and  Beaumont,  at  the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris,  as  la  Fl&te 
enchantee,  on  February  23,  1865.  It  was  first  given  in  London  in  Italian, 
as  il  Flauto  magico,  at  the  King's  Theatre  on  June  6,  181 1  ;  in  German,  at 
Covent  Garden  on  May  27,  1833  ;  and  in  English,  as  The  Magic  Flute,  at 
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Drury  Lane  on    March    10,   1838.     Its   first    performance    in    the    United 
States  was  in  Italian,  in  New  York  on  November  21,  1859. 

The  recitative  and  aria  sung  at  this  concert  are  in  the  part  of  Astrafi- 
ammante,  "  Queen  of  the  Night."  The  part  is  written  in  an  exceptionally 
high  register  for  soprano  acuto,  and  was  long  famous  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  difficult  bravura  soprano  parts  in  all  lyric  drama.  The  voice- 
part  in  the  present  aria  repeatedly  touches  C  and  D,  and  at  one  time  runs 
up  to  F-natural.  The  aria  stands  in  the  score  as  No.  5  in  Act  I.  The 
Italian  text  is  as  follows  : 

ASTRAFIAMMANTE. 

(Recitativo.) 

Non  paventar,  amabil  figlio :  nota  m'  e  1'  innocenza  tua,  la  tua  pietade :  a  te,  saggio 
garzone,  a  te  conviene  di  madre  oppressa  alleviar  le  pene. 

(Aria.) 

Infelice  sconsolata, 

Qui  sospiro  notte  e  dl. 
Ahi !  la  figlia  sventurata 
L'  empio  mostro  mi  rapi. 

Le  voci  tremanti, 

I  palpiti,  i  pianti, 

Le  vane  difese, 

Le  strida,  le  offese 
Ancor  mi  sonano  d'  intorno  al  cor. 
Oh  ciel !  oh  ciel !  la  misera  grido  ; 
A  difenderti,  Pamina,  ahi!  la  madre  non  basto. 

Va !  ritorla  al  rapitore, 

Tu  mi  puoi  render  la  figlia ! 
E  se  torni  vincitore, 

Gran  mercede  a  te  daro  ! 

The  English  prose  of  which  is  : 

Queen  of  the  Night     (Recitative):  —  Do   not   fear,   lovely  son:   thy   innocence   is 
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known  to  me,  and  thy  compassion:  it  is  for  thee,  prudent  youth,  to  lighten  a  grief-stricken 
mother's  woes. 

(Aria): — Unhappy,  disconsolate,  here  I  sigh  night  and  day.  Alas!  the  inhuman 
monster  has  stolen  mv  hapless  daughter  from  me.  The  trembling  voice,  the  palpitations, 
the  sobs,  the  vain  defence,  the  screams,  the  injuries,  still  sound  around  my  heart.  Oh, 
heaven!  Oh,  heaven!  cried  the  poor  wretch;  to  defend  thee,  Pamina,  alas  !  thy  mother 
was  powerless. 

Go,  take  her  back  from  her  ravisher  ;  thou  canst  give  me  back  my  daughter!  And 
shouldst  thou  return  victorious,  I  will  give  thee  great  reward  ! 

The  recitative  is  Allegro  maestoso  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time)  and  is  brill- 
iantly accompanied.  The  aria  begins  Largo  in  G  minor  (3-4  time),  and 
ends  with  an  Allegro  mode  ra  to  movement  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time).  The 
orchestral  part  is  scored  for  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual 
strings. 


Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in  F  Major,  Opus  9. 

Hermann  Goetz. 

Hermann  Goetz  was  born  at  Konigsberg  on  December  17,  1840,  and 
died  at  Hottingen  (Canton  of  Zurich),  Switzerland,  on  December  3,  1876. 
His  first  musical  instruction  was  on  the  pianoforte  under  Louis  Kohler. 
Unlike  many  musicians,  he  had  a  good  classical  education,  going  to  the 
University  at  Konigsberg,  and  graduating  from  there  in  1858.  After  the 
completion  of  his  general  studies  he  entered  Stern's  Music  School  in  Berlin, 
where  he  studied  the  pianoforte  under  Hans  von  Biilow  and  composition 
under  Hugo  Ulrich.  In  1863  he  succeeded  Theodor  Kirchner  as  organist 
at  Winterthur  in  Switzerland  ;  here  he  also  gave  music  lessons,  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  an  amateur  orchestral  society,  and  founded  a  singing 
society.  He  moved  to  Zurich  in  1867  ;■  but  his  poverty  was  such  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish  his  engagements  in  Winterthur,  and 
in  spite  of  his  always  delicate  health,  made  the  foolish  attempt  to  work  in 
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both  towns,  constantly  travelling  to  and  fro  between  the  two.  Two  years 
of  this  over-exertion  completely  undermined  his  constitution  :  in  1870  he 
moved  to  the  little  town  of  Hottingen  to  seek  rest ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  his 
health  kept  almost  steadily  sinking,  and  six  years  after  his  settling  there  he 
died.  Goetz's  career  has  often  been  compared  with  that  of  Norbert  Burg- 
miiller,  and  there  is  some  justice  in  the  comparison,  although  the  latter 
belonged  to  an  older  generation.  Burgmuller  was  born  in  Diisseldorf  on 
February  8,  1810,  and  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  May  7,  1836  j  he  was  thus 
a  contemporary  of  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847)  and  Schumann  (1810-1856), 
and  followed  the  same  general  direction  as  they  in  his  artistic  work ;  this 
is  why  he  has  often  been  considered  as  a  follower  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann.  Goetz  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  follower  of  these  twro  great 
composers  ;  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  school  of  German  musical  roman- 
ticists who  still  held  by  classic  traditions.  Burgmuller  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  Goetz  at  thirty-six ;  so  both  passed  away  before  reaching  their 
full  development  as  composers,  for  neither  of  them  had  the  precocity  of  a 
Mendelssohn  or  a  Mozart.  With  them  the  Mendelssohn-Schumann  school 
lost  two  of  its  most  promising  lights.  Although  Goetz  lived  in  the  heyday 
of  the  Wagnerian  revolution,  he  was  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  it ;  even  in 
his  dramatic  works  little  of  the  Wagnerian  influence  is  to  be  felt.  The 
composition  to  which  he  owed  his  early  fame  was  his  symphony  in  F  major, 
opus  9  ;  and  his  reputation  was  sealed  by  the  success  of  his  first  opera,  Der 
Widerspensiigen  Zahmung  (Taming  of  the  Shrew),  which  was  brought  out 
at  Mannheim  on  October  n,  1874,  and  passed  thence  to  almost  every  im- 
portant operatic  stage  in  Germany.  It  was  given  with  great  success  in 
London  (in  an  English  version  by  the  Rev.  J.  Troutbeck)  on  January  20, 
1880,  and  in  New  York,  under  Theodore  Thomas's  direction,  on  January 
4,  1886. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  lento  in  F  minor  (3-4  time), 
is  in  the  form  of  a  Romanza  on  two  themes.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  exceedingly  beautiful  effect  of  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme  in 
C  major  on  a  pair  of  horns,  reinforced  later  on  by  other  wind  instruments. 
The  elaborate  figural  variation  of  the  first  theme,  after  this  episode,  is 
also  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  very  beautiful,  if  short,  coda,  Molio  adagio 
in  F  major. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Allegretto  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is 
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the  gem  and  prime  favorite  of  the  symphony.  A  brilliant  horn-call  is 
answered  by  a  dainty,  tripping  phrase  in  the  flute  and  clarinet.  The  in- 
genious playing-off  of  these  two  phrases  against  each  other  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  the  movement,  which  is  thoroughly  original  in  character, 
if  regular  enough  in  form.  Its  form  is  very  like  that  of  the  modern 
musical  genre-piece,  as  we  find  it  in  many  of  Schumann's  pianoforte 
works,  its  general  plan  being  that  of  a  scherzo  with  two  trios ;  only  here 
the  second  trio  follows  immediately  upon  the  first,  without  an  intervening 
return  of  the  principal  theme.  The  horn-call  (thesis  of  the  first  theme) 
does,  however,  make  a  sudden  and  unexpected  reappearance  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  trio.  In  the  days  when  this  symphony  was  still  a  young  work, 
the  effect  of  this  Intermezzo  upon  audiences  was  comparable  only  to  that 
of  the  Allegretto  scherzando  of  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  or  the  Scherzo 
of  Gade's  B-flat  symphony. 


Bird  Song,  "Charmant  oiseau,"  from  "La  Perle  du  Bresil." 

Felicien  David. 

(Horn  at  Cadenet,  France,  on  April  13,  1810;  died  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye 

on  Aug.  29,  1876.) 

La  Perle  du  Bresil,  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Gabriel  and 
Sylvain  Saint-£tienne,  the  music  by  Felicien  David,  was  first  given  at 
the  The'atre-Lyrique  in  Paris  on  November  22,  185 1.  The  story  of  this 
opera  presents  many  points  of  analogy  with  that  of  Meyerbeer's  V Afri- 
caine.  It  was  David's  first  work  for  the  stage.  The  part  of  Zora,  the 
Brazilian  heroine,  was  first  sung  by  Mile  Duez,  a  pupil  of  the  famous 
Mme  Damoreau-Cinti,  and  afterwards  with  great  success  by  Mme  Miolan- 
Carvalho.  The  song  sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of  Zora,  and  comes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act.  It  is  an  Andante  in  G  major  (6-8  time). 
The  original  text  is  as  follows  : 

Zora. 

Charmant  oiseau  qui,  sous  l'ombrage, 

fitale  a  nos  yeux  eblouis 
Les  couleurs  de  son  beau  plumage, 

Mele  d'azur  et  de  rubis  ! 
Quand  sur  la  tige,  a  fleur  doree, 

II  se  balance,  tout  joyeux, 
Son  aile  brille,  diapree, 

Ainsi  qu'un  prisme  radieux. 
Qu'il  est  joli 
Le  mysoli. 

Quand  sur  sa  couche  de  ramce, 

Que  berce  la  brise  en  passant, 
Repose  sa  compagne  aimee, 

Au  baiser  doux  et  caressant, 
Le  plaisir,  fleur  epanouie, 

Dore  et  parfume  tous  ses  jours; 
Et  doucement  coule  sa  vie, 

Au  sein  des  plus  teudres  amours. 
Qu  il  est  joli 
Le  mysoli. 

The  English  prose  of  this  is  : 

Zora. —  Charming  bird,  which  beneath  the  shade  spreads  out  before  our  dazzled  eyes 
the  colours  of  its  fine  plumage,  mingled  with  azure  and  rubies!  It  swings  joyfully,  its 
diapered  wing  glistens  like  a  radiant  prism.     How  pretty  is  the  mysoli. 

When,  on  its  bed  of  green  branches,  rocked  by  the  passing  breeze,  its  loved  mate  rests 
sweet  and  caressing  to  the  kiss,  pleasure,  full  blown  dower,  gilds  and  perfumes  all  its 
days;  and  its  life  flows  softly  on,  in  the  bos  'nVof  the  tenderest  loves.  How  pretty  is  the 
mysoli. 
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FIRST    CONCERT, 

SATURDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER    13, 

AT    8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Josef  Haydn     - 


-  Symphony  in  C  major,  "  FOurs,"  Op.  66 


I.    Vivace  assai  (C  major)         - 
II.    Allegretto  (F  major)  - 

III.  Menuetto :  Un  poco  Allegretto  (C  major)  - 
Trio  (C  major)     ------ 

IV.  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  (C  major)  -         -         - 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


Robert  Schumann      -       -     Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 


I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)      - 
II.    Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso  (F  major) 
III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major)    -         -         -         - 


4-4 
2-4 
3-4 


Emmanuel  Chabrier  -       -         Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Karl  Maria  von  Weber      -       -       -    "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Soloist,  Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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Symphony  in  C   major,  "  l'Ours,"  Opus  66 


Josef  Haydn. 


(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31 — April  1  ? —  1732  ;  died  in  Vienna 

on  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  was  written,  probably  in  1786,  for  the  Socie'te'  de  la  Loge 
Olympique  in  Paris.  It  was  first  published  in  parts  by  Simrock  in  Bonn  ; 
afterwards  in  score  by  Johann  Andre'  at  Offenbach-on-the-Main,  together 
with  two  other  symphonies;  in  his  edition  it  stands  as  No.  2.  The  title, 
fOurs.  "The  Bear,"  comes  from  the  beginning  of  the  Finale  —  a  little 
bagpipe  tune  in  the  first  violins,  over  an  organ-point  with  repeated  acciac- 
caturas  below  in  the  basses  —  which  suggests  a  bear-dance. 

The  first  movement,  Vivace  assai  in  C  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with- 
out slow  introduction  with  the  exposition  of  the  simple  first  theme  :  the 
thesis,  a  brilliant  fortissimo  arpeggio  figure  in  octaves  in  the  strings  and 
wood-wind,  with  harmony  in  the  brass;  the  antithesis,  a  quieter,  more  can- 
labile  phrase  in  the  strings.  This  simple  exposition  is  followed  by  a  longish 
stretch  of  brilliant  passage-work  in  a  martial  rhythm,  with  trumpets  sound- 
ing and  drums  pounding,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is  occasional  refer- 
ence to  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme.  This  passage  contains  a  good  deal  of 
modulation,  and  is  followed  by  a  dainty  little  theme  in  D  major  —  at  first 
in  the  strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra  —  which  one  is  tempted  to  take  for 
the  second  theme ;  it  is,  however,  merely  episodic,  and  leads  over  to  the 
real  second  theme,  which  enters  in  the  dominant,  G  major,  in  the  violins 
and  flute,  and  is  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  A  bright  little  con- 
clusion-theme, also  in  the  dominant,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement 
to  a  close  in  that  key.     There  is  a  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  the  subdominant,  F  major,  on  the  antithesis 
of  the  first  theme,  and,  though  short,  contains  some  quite  elaborate  work- 
ing-out of  the  first  and  second  themes.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
begins  regularly  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  its 
scheme  bears  the  usual  relations  to  that  of  the  first  part,  save  that  the  little 
episodic  theme  is  omitted  and  the  conclusion-theme  only  briefly  hinted  at, 
the  latter  leading  over  to  a  short  coda.  In  this  third  part,  the  second 
theme  comes,  not  in  the  tonic,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  in  A 
major. 

The  second  movement,  Allegretto  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  a  simple 
rondo  form,  comprising  repetitions,  now  in  major,  now  in  minor,  of  a  dainty 
melody  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  character  of  a  folk-song  and  a  country 
dance.  These  repetitions  can  hardly  be  called  variations,  although  there  is 
now  and  then  some  little  working-out  of  certain  figures,  and  an  occasional 
divergency  from  the  original  pattern  in  the  way  of  development.  A  con- 
trapuntally  developed  passage  in  F  minor  in  the  middle  of  the  movement 
may  be  taken  either  as  a  subsidiary  theme  or  as  a  variation  on  the  principal 
one. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto  :    Un poco  Allegretto  in  C  major  (3-4  time), 
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shows  the  symphonic  minuet  in  its  simplest  form.  There  is  a  Trio  in  the 
tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale  :  Vivace  assai  in  C  major  (2-4  time),  is  a 
nimble  rondo  on  two  contrasted  themes,  the  drone-bass  of  the  thesis  of  the 
first,  with  its  repeated  rising  acciaccatura,  being  an  oft-recurring  character- 
istic feature.  The  development  and  working-out  are  often  exceedingly 
elaborate. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trum- 
pets, 1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

orn  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Itonn, 

on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata  form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
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up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 
pearing like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary ; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between \  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet ;  but  the  tempo  soon  changes  back  to  Allegro 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.     An  elaborate  unac- 
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companied  cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Alkgro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Atidantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;  the  second,  or  intermediate  period,  of  more  passionate  cantabile 
phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata  form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco 
pated  a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major;!  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 

*  So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
BiiTow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  187^-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Biilow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :   "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?"  This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 

t  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  t^  e  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
infthe  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic:  Dominant  =  Subd  minant :  Tonic 

and  there  is  no  need  of  |any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get^the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 


as  an  orchestral  tutti;  after  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sans 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  "  .     .     .     .     Emmanuel  Chabrier. 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  Jan.  18,  1841 ;  died  in  Paris  on 

Sept.  13,  1894.) 

This  composition  was  first  given  at  Lamoureux's  concerts  at  the  Chateau 
d'Eau  in  Paris  on  November  4,  1883.  Its  success  was  immediate  and 
overwhelming,  it  being  given  three  or  four  times  more,  "  by  request,"  in 
the  course  of  the  season.     It  is  a  brilliant  fantasia,  perfectly  free  in  form, 

on    original    Spanish   dance-tunes,    the    various   forms   of  Jota    and    the 
Malagueha  being  especially  prominent. 

The  Spanish  Jota,  according  to  Grove,  "is  a  kind  of  waltz,  always  in 
three-time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Major  Campion,  in  his  On  Foot  in  Spain,  says  :  "It  is  danced 
in  couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany, 
with  a  whining,  nasal  drawling  refrain,  and  clapping  of  hands.  You  put 
your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz  round, 
stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the  two  of  you 
dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round  and  chassez, 
and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves  with  castanets  or 
snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a  matter  of  your  own 
particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better,  and  you  repeat  and  go  on 
till  one  of  you  tires  out."  Grove  goes  on  to  say :  "  Every  province  in  the 
North  has  its  own  Jota,  the  tune  and  style  of  which  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.     Thus  there  is  a  Jota  Aragonesa  and  a  Jota  Navarra,  quite 
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different  in   melody  and   accompaniment,  but  always  in  three-time 

The  Jota  is  much  played  in  the  North  of  Spain,  and  wherever  it  is  heard 
a  dance  is  sure  to  be  the  result." 

The  Malagucna  is  the  same  as  the  Fandango  or  Kondcha,  Dr.  Riemann 
says  of  it :  "  A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement 
{allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed 
between  rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops." 
The  castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures- 
3-8  time ;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four 
thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth  ;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths. 

Chabrier's  rhapsody  is  so  entirely  free  in  form  and  development  as  to 
elude  technical  analysis.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that,  in  his  instru- 
mentation and  in  the  various  figures  of  the  accompaniment  of  his  selected 
dance-tunes,  he  has  done  everything  to  suggest,  in  a  somewhat  idealized 
and  potentized  form,  all  the  various  rhythmic  tricks  and  devices  of  Spanish 
guitar  playing.  The  piece  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes, 
2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  3  trom 
bones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum 
and  cymbals,  2  harps,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  key  is  F-major.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux. 


"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus  65     .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probably)  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1826.) 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Born  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863 ;  still  living.) 
Aufforderung  zum  Tanz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D -flat  major, 
opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows : 

I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more 
modern  style  than  his. 

II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Der  Freisckittz  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1 841,  the  rules  of  the  Acade'mie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely :  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 
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IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish 
embroidery.     The  Moderato  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows : 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  woflTinto  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous ;  for  the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
poseless. 

In  both  cases  the  transcription  must  be  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  find  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  poetically  to  translate  (umzudichten)  the  origi- 
nal work  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Franz  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  D-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  not  for  the  orchestra ;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration ;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
terpretation than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.  The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 
apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to- 
gether in  an  artistically  graceful  measure ;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  of  all  its  motives. 

The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  I  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  But 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz.  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  at 
the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print.  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass, 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


n  of  its  artistic  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


Because 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 
now  living,  and 


Rpr»oncp  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT    GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791   Tremont   Street,   Boston. 

REPRESENTED    BY 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .  Only  Retail  Warerooms  at  Chickering  Hall, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 


BROOKLYN. 


SECOND  CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Saturday  Evening, 
December  18, 


AT  8.15. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 
FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W,  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr,  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 

rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Sjinpliony  Orchestra  Programme. 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Hound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  flusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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INFANTRY    HALL,    PROVIDENCE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Sixteenth    Season  in  Providence. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 


Wednesday  Evening,  December  1, 
at  8  sharp. 


With   Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY    C.     A.    ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 


BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 


HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  T»hh  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS: 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg-,  Germany. 

M     STEINERT  &.  SONS  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
327  and  329  Westminster  Street,       .       .       .       Providence,  R.I. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


? 


NFANTRY  HALL, 
PROVIDENCE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Sixteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


Mr.   EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    DECEMBER    1, 

AT  8    SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 

Antonin  Dvorak     -       -    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.    Adagio  (E  minor)      --_---___  4-8 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor)        ---____  2-4 

II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)        --_-____  4.4 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor)      -----  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)       ------  4-4 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy       -  ■      Two  movements  from  Concerto  for 

Violin,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

II.    Andante  (C  major)  ---------       e_8 

III.    Allegretto  non  troppo  (E  minor)      -----       4-4 

Allegro  molto  vivace  (E  major)        -  4-4 

{a.  Minnet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  )  „       ltmu    ~         ,. 
,    m  u     roii,  I  from    The  Damnation 

b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  >      0f  jpansj; »  Op.  24 

c.  Rakoczy  March  J 

Peter  Tchaikovsky       -       -       Italian  Capriccio,  for  Orchestra,  Op.  45 

(First  time.) 


Soloist,  Mr.  I.  SCHNITZLER. 
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ESTABLISHED    1780. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on   Sept.  8,  1841  ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens-with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood- wind  and  horns  ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time),, 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.     This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
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changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 
the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D -flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood- wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode)  Un 
poco  piu  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a.  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses 
alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
■of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of   full  orchestra,  two   horns  and    two 
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trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 

wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor — in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic,. 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double^?r//>- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 
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But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-phantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'•celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


Two  Movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  E  minor,  Opus  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy. 

This  concerto  was  finished  by  the  composer  on  September  16,  1844. 

A  long-held,  swelled  and  diminished  B  in  the  bassoon  introduces  a  brief 
transitional  passage  for  the  wood-wind  and  strings,  leading  to  the  second 
movement,  Andante  in  C  major  (6-8  time).  Over  a  simple  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment in  full  harmony  in  the  strings  the  solo  violin  sings  the  melo- 
dious cantilena  of  the  principal  theme,  which  is  developed  throughout  its 
length  in  this  way,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  coming  in  occasionally  to 
add  richness  of  color  to  the  accompaniment.  The  development  of  this 
single  theme  takes  up  the  whole  first  part  of  the  movement.     The  middle 
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part  is  likewise  taken  up  with  the   development  of   the  second   theme,  a 

more  restless   melody  in  D  minor,  which  is  worked  up  alternately  by  the 

first  violins,  'celli,  and  first  wood-wind  in  octaves  against  a  waving  tremolo 

in   the  second   violins  and   violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass,  and   by   the   solo 

violin  itself,  either  playing  the  melody  on  its  E-string  over  a  waving  tremolo 

on  the  A-  and  D-strings,  or  else  playing  the  melody  in  octaves  over  a 
similar  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins.  The  third  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  the  melody  being  still  in  the  solo  violin,  but  a 
waving  tremolo  in  the  orchestral  violins  and  violas  being  substituted  for  the 
former  arpeggio  accompaniment,  and  the  wood-wind  adding  its  richer  color 
in  frequent  rising  arpeggj. 

The  third  movement  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non 
troppo  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  solo  instrument  plays  a  few 
phrases  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
over  full  harmony  in  the  strings.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
molto  vivace  in  E  major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  loud  calls  on  the  horns, 
trumpets,  bassoons,  and  kettle-drums,  answered  by  fairy-like  little  rising 
arpeggj  in  the  solo  violin  and  short  tremolos  in  the  strings.  Soon  the  solo 
violin  dashes  upon  the  brightest,  nimblest  rondo-theme  —  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement,  written  in  Mendelssohn's  most  tricksy,  elfin  vein. 
This  theme,  which  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  wood-wind  and 
pizzicati  in  the  strings,  a  brilliant,  more  march-like  first  subsidiary  (which 
makes  its  first  appearance  as  an  orchestral  lutti),  and  a  flowing,  cantabile 
second  theme  (which  almost  always  appears  as  a  sort  of  counter-theme  to 
the  first)  make  up  the  whole  thematic  material  of  the  movement,  the  work- 
ing-out of  which  is  exceedingly  elaborate  and  brilliant. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,!  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


English  Songs  for  Concert   and 
;  e^  Drawing=room.  «£ 


The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 

The  above  is  a  selection  of  the 
Complete  lists  on  application.    To 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 

successes  of  the  recent  London  season. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

PADEREWSKI. 

Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  was  born  in  Podolia,  in  Russian  Poland,  on 
November  6,  i860.  His  father  was  an  ardent  patriot,  who  fell  under 
government  suspicion  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1863  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  return  to  his  native  town  after  a  few  years  of  exile,  but 
with  broken  spirit  and  his  life  ruined.  He  was  not  in  any  way  musical,  his 
son  Ignaz  inheriting  his  musical  talent  from  his  mother,  who  died  too  soon 
to  superintend  his  education. 

Paderewski  gave  evidence  of  an  ardent  love  for  music  very  early  in  life ; 
he  had  "den  Treff"  (the  sense  for  absolute  pitch)  by  nature;  and,  as  a 
child,  showed  a  remarkably  delicate  perception  of  beauty  of  tone-colour. 
His  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  was  very  irregular,  got  from  a  village 
fiddler,  then  from  an  old  country  pianoforte  teacher,  who  came  out  to  his 
father's  farm  once  a  month  to  give  him  a  lesson.  It  was  not  until  1872, 
he  being  then  twelve,  that  he  went  to  Warsaw  for  regular  instruction  j  here 
he  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  under  Nathalie  Janotha  and  harmony 
under  Roguski.  He  also  found  in  the  library  of  the  Warsaw  Conserva- 
tory many  scores  by  composers  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  which 
he  studied  eagerly  by  himself.  But  a  great  deal  was  lacking  in  his 
early  musical  training,  and  when  in  1876  he  set  out  on  his  first  concert 
tour  through  Russia,  being  then  sixteen,  his  technique  was  far  from  well 
developed.  Not  a  little  of  the  music  he  played  was  too  difficult  for  him, 
and  he  often  found  himself  forced  to  substitute  improvisation  for  the 
more  difficult  passages  he  came  across.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
of  him  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  who  had  it  from  Mme  Szumowska- 
Adamowska,  Paderewski's  favourite  pupil. 

He  had  announced  a  concert  at  a  certain  small  town,  but,  on  arriving,  found  that  no 
piano  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Finally,  he  ascertained  that  a  general  living 
some  miles  away  had  a  piano.     The  general  was  perfectly  willing,  on  being  applied  to,  to 
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lend  his  instrument ;  but  when  the  pianist  tried  it,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  so 
badly  out  of  repair  that  some  of  the  hammers  would  stick  to  the  strings  instead  of  falling 
back.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  back  out.  The  audience  was  assembling,  and  in  this 
emergency  a  bright  thought  occurred  to  the  pianist.  He  sent  for  a  switch,  and  engaged 
an  attendant  to  whip  down  the  refractory  hammers  whenever  necessary.  So  bang  went 
the  chords,  and  swish  went  the  whip,  and  the  audience  liked  this  improvised  duo  more, 
perhaps,  than  it  would  have  enjoyed  the  promised  piano  solo. 

After  this  first  concert  tour,  Paderewski  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
continued  his  musical  study  at  the  Conservatory.  In  two  years  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  appointed  professor.  In  1879  he  married  a 
young  Polish  girl,  who  died  after  one  year  of  marriage, —  a  year  of  extreme 
poverty  and  privation.  After  this  sad  loss  Paderewski  began  to  take  his 
musical  studies  more  in  earnest  than  ever,  and  to  work  harder.  He  went 
to  Berlin  where  he  studied  composition  under  Friedrich  Kiel,  and  the 
pianoforte  under  Professor  Urban  of  Kullak's  Academy.  In  1883  he 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  at  the  Conservatory  in  Strassburg,  teach- 
ing pianoforte,  harmony,  and  counterpoint. 

I  think  it  was  not  until  1886  or  1887  that  he  began  to  be  seriously  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position.  As  he  once  told  me  himself,  since  his  first  boy- 
ish tour  in  Russia  he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  concert  pianist.  If  he 
had  an  ambition  beyond  making  a  decent  living  by  music  teaching,  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  original  composition  rather  than  of  performance.  In 
Strassburg  he  met  the  famous  Polish  actress,  Mme  Modjeska,  with  whom 
and  whose  husband,  Count  Bozenta-Chlapowski,  he  soon  formed  a  close 
intimacy.  Whether  it  was  by  her  advice  or  not  that  he  finally  threw  up  his 
position  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory  to  go  to  Vienna,  I  do  not  know. 
But  about  1886  or  1887  he  went  to  the  Austrian  capital  to  put  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Theodor  Leschetitzky,  who  soon  saw  that  he  was 
capable  of  great  things.  Under  Leschetitzky's  tuition  he  was  surprisingly 
quick  in  developing  the  enormous  pianoforte  technique  for  which  he  has 
since  been  famous. 

Still  he  did  not  immediately  take  his  place  among  the  world's  great 
virtuosi  after  leaving  Leschetitzky's  hands.  His  de'but  in  Vienna  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  a  succes  d'estime;  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  Paris,  but  his  first  reception  in  London  (in  the  spring  of  1890) 
was  cold,  and  he  was  pretty  severely  criticised.  The  Acade?ny  of  May  17, 
1890,  spoke  as  follows  of  his  first  appearance  : 

M.  Paderewski,  a  Polish  pianist,  who  comes  to  us  from  Paris  with  a  great  reputation, 
gave  the  first  of  four  recitals  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  9.  If  this 
artist  did  himself  full  justice  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  understand  the  fuss  that  has  been 
made  of  him.  He  has  good  technique,  but  there  are  many  pianists  now  before  the  public 
of  which  this  can  be  said.  M.  Paderewski  played  Schumann's  "Fantasia,"  Op.  17,  in  a 
noisy  and  jerky  manner.  In  some  pieces  by  Chopin  he  tried  to  display  his  individuality 
at  the  expense  of  the  composer;  the  "Nocturne  "  in  B  (Op.  62,  No.  1),  was,  however, 
beautifully  rendered.  With  his  own  compositions  he  was  naturally  more  successful;  but 
they  are  more  showy  than  solid.  He  ended  with  Rubinstein  and  Liszt.  He  is  a 
virtuose  player,  but  apparently  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  strong  fingers,  and,  at 
times,  makes  tyrannous  use  of  them.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  makes  liberal  use  of  the 
soft  pedal  in  soft  passages,  so  as  to  produce  striking  effects  of  contrast.  If  M.  Pa- 
derewski will  only  give  up  trying  to  astonish,  he  may  please  ;  for  he  certainly  feels  what 
he  plays.  He  ought  to  interpret  the  great  masters  with  the  simplicity  and  reverence 
which  become  all  true  artists. 
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The  following  criticism  appeared  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  same  date  : 

The  Polish  pianist  M.  Paderewski  certainly  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  small  audi- 
ence that  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  in  England  on  Friday  last 
week,  and  if  amateurs  are  still  attracted  by  meretricious  sensationalism  in  pianoforte 
playing  his  remaining  recitals  will  be  more  largely  attended.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  programme.  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  e  minor,  Schumann's 
"Fantasia"  in  c,  Op.  17,  studies  and  pieces  by  Chopin,  and  trifles  from  his  own  pen 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  scheme.  M.  Paderewski  appears  to  imagine  that  effect  in  piano- 
forte playing  is  chiefly  to  be  gained  by  violent  contrasts.  At  times  he  pounded  the 
instrument  until  music  degenerated  into  mere  noise ;  while  at  others  he  evinced  a  com- 
mand of  the  pianissimo  not  exceeded  by  any  living  pianist.  But  almost  everything  he  did 
was  marred  by  exaggerations,  which  more  or  less  obscured  the  composer's  meaning.  The 
worst  to  suffer  in  this  respect  was  Schumann,  whose  beautiful  and  romantic  fantasia  was 
rendered  in  a  style  that  made  the  music  at  times  unrecognizable.  The  Polish  executant 
has  striking  gifts;  but  lie  is  certainly  not  a  model  pianist,  and  his  playing  gives  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure  to  listeners  of  refined  tastes. 

All  this  sounded  cool  enough  after  the  pianist's  triumphs  in  Paris;  but 
the  London  critics  were  not  long  in  coming  round.  After  the  second  re- 
cital, J.  S.  Sherlock  wrote  in  the  Academy  of  May  24  (the  notice  in  the 
issue  of  May  17,  although  probably  written  by  him,  was  not  signed)  as 
follows : 

M.  Paderewski  gave  his  second  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  We 
may  at  once  say  that  the  pianist  made  a  far  more  satisfactory  impression  than  at  his  first 
recital.  In  the  Schubert  Menuet  in  B  minor  there  were  traces  of  affectation  ;  and  in 
Liszt's  transcription  of  the  March  from  Schubert's  Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise 
for  four  hands,  the  noise  was  somewhat  unpleasant.  But  in  Bach's  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasia and  Fugue,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D  (Op.  28),  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  F  minor 
and  Nocturne  in  C  minor,  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  artist.  The  technique 
was  finished,  the  tone  pure  and  full  and  (with  one  exception  in  the  Bach  Fugue)  never 
hard;  and  the  readings  were  of  marked  interest.  The  interpretation  of  the  Chopin 
pieces  was  poetical  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  performance  of  the  Nocturne  reminded  one 
strongly  of  Rubinstein.  M.  Paderewski  was  not  in  good  form  last  week,  and  had  we 
heard  him  only  that  once  we  should  scarcely  have  believed  any  one  who  had  written 
as  we  now  write  about  him. 


Minuet   of   Will-o'-the- Wisps,    from    "The    Damnation    of    Faust," 
Opus  24 Hector  Berlioz. 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.  The  work,  however, 
soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Mephisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flickering 
minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and  brass  (with- 
out trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  simultaneous  sug- 
gestion  of   light  and   darkness,  or  rather  of   bright,  dickering  light  against 
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a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of  the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo- 
flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass-clarinet  and  horns.  The  minuet  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  strings  and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more 
prominent  part.  There  is  also  a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a 
cantabile  melody  in  the  strings  is  accompanied  by  continual  light  flicker- 
ings  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire- flashes  in 
the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to 
fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the 
higher  wood-wind.  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the 
flute,  piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chdrds  in  the  clarinets  and  a  pizzicato 
in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement,  the  minuet  theme 
returns  once  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  whole  ends 
in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  piccolo  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  Valse,  in  D  major  (3-8  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
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in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  woodwind  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  i  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 


RXkoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferencz,  a   Transylvanian 
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prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
both  in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its 
public  performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on 
account  of  its  revolutionary  associations. 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern  com- 
posers, one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote  it  in  1846  on 
the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pestb,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own  direction  ;  he  afterwards 
included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend  la  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  great  deal  of 
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which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip  through  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
march  begins  with  Rakdczy's  tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings ;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried 
through,  very  much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out 
dramatically  in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass-drum  simulating  distant  cannon-shots.  A  brilliant 
fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 


Italian  Capriccio,  for  Orchestra,  Opus  45     .     Peter   Tchaikovsky. 

(Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Ural  district,  Russia,  on  April  25,  1840; 

died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1893.) 

This  fanciful  composition  opens  with  a  slow  introduction.  Andante  un 
poco  rubato  (6-8  time),  in  A  minor.  A  loud  trumpet-call  on  notes  belong- 
ing to  the  dominant  chord  precedes  some  strong  introductory  harmonies 
in  various  groups  of  wind  instruments  ;  then  the  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons, 
trombones,  and  tuba  begin  a  curiously  rhythmic  accompaniment  —  some- 
what in  the-  Italian  style  —  over  which  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  unfold 
a  broad  melody  of  rather  mournful  character. 

After  some  imitative  passage-work  on  figures  from  this  melody  in  the 
wood-wind,  over  a  close  tremolo  in  the  higher  strings,  the  melody  is  re- 
peated by  the  English-horn  and  bassoon  over  a  string  accompaniment. 
The  movement  now  changes  to  Pochissimo  piil  mosso,  and  a  new  theme  in 
A  major  is  gradually  developed  by  various  wind  instruments  in  turn  over 
a  pizzicato  bass.  The  development  goes  on  in  crescendo  for  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra,  and  with  more  and  more  elaborate  figuration,  until  we  come  to 
an  Allegro  moderato  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time)  —  beginning,  however,  in 
E-flat  major  —  in  which  the  flutes  and  violins  sing  a  curious,  rather  gypsy- 
like melody  over  a  string  accompaniment  of  the  Italian  cabaletta  sort, 
against  strong  arpeggio  horn-calls,  the  key  soon  jumping,  rather  than 
modulating,  to  D-flat  major;  in  this  key  all  the  strings,  except  the  double- 
basses,  sing  a  new  cantilena  in  octaves  against  a  strongly  rhythmic  accom- 
paniment in  other  parts  of  the  orchestra.  The  extended  development  of 
this  theme  leads  to  a  return  of  the  original  A?idante  treated  much  as  at 
first,  and  leading  in  a  pianissimo  chromatic  passage  in  the  first  violins  and 
violas  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  composition.  This  Presto  in  A  minor 
(6-8  time)  is  a  rushing  saltarello,  worked  up  with  great  vivacity,  inter- 
rupted at  one  time  by  a  resounding  return  of  the  second  theme  (Allegro 
moderato)  of  the  introduction,  in  B-flat  major,  and  ending  with  a  Prestissimo 
in  2-4  time. 

This  capriccio  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  the  third  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1  English-horn,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  cornets  a  pistons,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3 
kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  tambourine,  bass-drum  and  cymbals, 
1  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Davi- 
doff. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New 
World,"  Op.  95 
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Symphony  Xo.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Anton  in  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Xelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sei>t.  8,  1841; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction.  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood- wind  and  horns;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds_ 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  hi 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate  ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.     This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
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changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 
the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode)  Un 
poco  piii  mossoy  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses 
alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second   theme,  a   more   cantabile  melody,  given    out  by  the  clarinet  and 
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further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor — in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Xow  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  doub\e-f ortis- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  freipJiantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn)r 
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2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  keitle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 

Aria  from  "Marriage  of  Figaro,''  Act  I.,  Scene  i. 

Cherubino,  the  young  scapegrace,  receives  a  sudden  and  quite  unex- 
pected summons  to  the  war;  and  Figaro  sings  to  him  in  a  spirit  of  banter: 
11  Play  no  more,  boy,  the  part  of  a  lover,  nor  about  beauty  foolishly 
hover  ■  in  the  wars  you'll  more  pleasure  discover,  when  your  heart  beats 
to  glory  and  fame!  Now  no  longer  in  silks  you'll  be  prancing,  with  your 
fiddling  and  piping  and  dancing,  at  the  married  ones  wickedly  glancing, 
while  the  husbands  grow  pale  at  your  name.  'Midst  your  brother  heroes 
riding,  mighty  whiskers  taking  pride  in,  your  cigaros  grandly  smoking, 
sometimes  swearing,  sometimes  joking,  collar  stiffened,  lace  on  shoulder, — 
these  will  make  the  perfect  soldier !  And,  instead  of  waltzing  gayly, 
marches  nightly,  marches  daily,  over  mountains  high  and  weary,  thro' 
the  valleys  dark  and  dreary,  to  the  sound  of  cannon  flashing  and  of  sword 
'gainst  breastplate  clashing, —  altogether  such  a  music  it  may  well-nigh 
make  you  deaf.  Now  no  more  in  satin  prancing,  there's  an  end  to  song 
and  dancing,  there's  an  end  to  ogling  and  glancing!  Cherubino,  on  to 
glory  !     Go,  where  honor  calls  you  now  !  " 

Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Opus  46 Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 

national  sources.     It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 

in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 

and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.     Ole  Bull  may  be 

said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.     Here,  in  1863,  when 

GEORGE  C.  NEWMAN, 

INCORPORATED) 
MANUFACTURER  OF 


Parlor   flirrors   and   Gold    Frames. 

Importer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Etchings,  Engravings,  Water-colors,  Oil  Paintings,  etc. 

LARGEST    ASSORTMENT    IN    THE    CITY. 

^vxojoK^ie^varE^  prices. 

806  Market  Street,         -*      -  Philadelphia. 
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he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he. has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
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Costly  pianos  to  build,  and  intended  for  the 
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English   Songs  for  Concert   and 
*£  Drawing=room.  «£ 

The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 


The  above  is  a  selection  of  the  successes  of  the  recent  London  season. 
Complete  lists  on  application.     To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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G.  R.  COMBS. 

HUGH    A.  CLARKE,  Mus.  Doc. 
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ADAM    JAKOB. 

JOSEPH    E.  KEARNEY. 
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Greater  free  advantages  than  offered  by  any  other  American  or  Euro 
pean  college.  The  first  conservatory  in  the  State  to  introduce  the  Virgi 
Clavier  System,  of  which  a  specialty  is  made. 


GILBERT    R.  COMBS,  Director, 


1331    South    Broad    Street. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 

father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 


ENTR'ACTE. 


PADEREWSKI. 

Ignaz  Jan  Paderewski  was  born  in  Podolia,  in  Russian  Poland,  on 
November  6,  i860.  His  father  was  an  ardent  patriot,  who  fell  under 
government  suspicion  and  was  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1863  ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  return  to  his  native  town  after  a  few  years  of  exile,  but 
with  broken  spirit  and  his  life  ruined.  He  was  not  in  any  way  musical,  his 
son  Ignaz  inheriting  his  musical  talent  from  his  mother,  who  died  too  soon 
to  superintend  his  education. 
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Paderewski  gave  evidence  of  an  ardent  love  for  music  very  early  in  life  ; 
he  had  "den  Treff"  (the  sense  for  absolute  pitch)  by  nature;  and,  as  a 
child,  showed  a  remarkably  delicate  perception  of  beauty  of  tone-colour. 
His  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte  was  very  irregular,  got  from  a  village 
fiddler,  then  from  an  old  country  pianoforte  teacher,  who  came  out  to  his 
father's  farm  once  a  month  to  give  him  a  lesson.  It  was  not  until  1872, 
he  being  then  twelve,  that  he  went  to  Warsaw  for  regular  instruction  ;  here 
he  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  under  Nathalie  Janotha  and  harmony 
under  Roguski.  He  also  found  in  the  library  of  the  Warsaw  Conserva- 
tory many  scores  by  composers  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  which 
he  studied  eagerly  by  himself.  But  a  great  deal  was  lacking  in  his 
early  musical  training,  and  when  in  1876  he  set  out  on  his  first  concert 
tour  through  Russia,  being  then  sixteen,  his  technique  was  far  from  well 
developed.  Not  a  little  of  the  music  he  played  was  too  difficult  for  him, 
and  he  often  found  himself  forced  to  substitute  improvisation  for  the 
more  difficult  passages  he  came  across.  The  following  anecdote  is  told 
of  him  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck,  who  had  it  from  Mme  Szumowska- 
Adamowska,  Paderewski's  favourite  pupil. 

He  had  announced  a  concert  at  a  certain  small  town,  but,  on  arriving,  found  that  no 
piano  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Finally,  he  ascertained  that  a  general  living 
some  miles  away  had  a  piano.  The  general  was  perfectly  willing,  on  being  applied  to,  to 
lend  his  instrument;  but  when  the  pianist  tried  it,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  so 
badly  out  of  repair  that  some  of  the  hammers  would  stick  to  the  strings  instead  of  falling 
back.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  back  out.  The  audience  was  assembling,  and  in  this 
emergency  a  bright  thought  occurred  to  the  pianist.  He  sent  for  a  switch,  and  engaged 
an  attendant  to  whip  down  the  refractory  hammers  whenever  necessary.  So  bang  went 
the  chords,  and  swish  went  the  whip,  and  the  audience  liked  this  improvised  duo  more, 
perhaps,  than  it  would  have  enjoyed  the  promised  piano  solo. 

After  this  first  concert  tour,  Paderewski  returned  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
continued  his  musical  study  at  the  Conservatory.  In  two  years  he  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  appointed   professor.     In   1879  he  married   a 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocca  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, aud  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  iu  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 
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young  Polish  girl,  who  died  after  one  year  of  marriage, —  a  year  of  extreme 
poverty  and  privation.  After  this  sad  loss  Paderewski  began  to  take  his 
musical  studies  more  in  earnest  than  ever,  and  to  work  harder.  He  went 
to  Berlin  where  he  studied  composition  under  Friedrich  Kiel,  and  the 
pianoforte  under  Professor  Urban  of  Kullak's  Academy.  In  1883  he 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  at  the  Conservatory  in  Strassburg,  teach- 
ing pianoforte,  harmony,  and  counterpoint. 

I  think  it  was  not  until  1886  or  1887  that  he  began  to  be  seriously  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position.  As  he  once  told  me  himself,  since  his  first  boy- 
ish tour  in  Russia  he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  concert  pianist.  If  he 
had  an  ambition  beyond  making  a  decent  living  by  music  teaching,  it  was 
in  the  direction  of  original  composition  rather  than  of  performance.  In 
Strassburg  he  met  the  famous  Polish  actress,  Mme  Modjeska,  with  whom 
and  whose  husband,  Count  Bozenta-Chlapowski,  he  soon  formed  a  close 
intimacy.  Whether  it  was  by  her  advice  or  not  that  he  finally  threw  up  his 
position  at  the  Strassburg  Conservatory  to  go  to  Vienna,  I  do  not  know. 
But  about  1886  or  1887  he  went  to  the  Austrian  capital  to  put  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Theodor  Leschetitzky,  who  soon  saw  that  he  was 
capable  of  great  things.  Under  Leschetitzky's  tuition  he  was  surprisingly 
quick  in  developing  the  enormous  pianoforte  technique  for  which  he  has 
since  been  famous. 

Still  he  did  not  immediately  take  his  place  among  the  world's  great 
virtuosi  after  leaving  Leschetitzky's  hands.     His  de'but  in  Vienna  did  not 
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Of  its  tone  an  expert  says  : 

"The  quality  of  the  tone  is  the  attraction  for  musicians.  It  sings  under  the 
hammer  with  a  sweet,  melodious  voice,  rich  and  ripe  through  development.  It  is 
never  harsh  :  the  bloom  is  on  it  always.  The  hardest  blow  of  the  hammer  but 
brings  out  a  dynamic  tone  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  quality.  So  the  lightest  caress 
but  shows  this  same  tone  in  a  tenderer  mood.  There  is  color  in  the  tone,  and 
the  shades  are  many,  because  there  is  body  to  it." 

A   CRITICAL    EXAMINATION   INVITED. 
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1207   CHESTNUT  STREET. 
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STEINWAY 

AND   HARDMAN 

PIANOS. 


Our  patrons  and  the  public  generally  will  kindly  note  that  we  have 
added  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  our  line  of  instruments,  and  that  we  are  now 
the  sole  authorized  representatives  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  favorite 
pianos,  of  which  there  have  been  more  sold  to  the  critical  music  lovers  of 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  except  the  Steinway.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  this  addition  to  our  already  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  this  city  for  wholly  dependable  Pianos  of 
conceded  artistic  excellence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  patrons  of 
our  house  and  lovers  of  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock, 
which  comprises  all  styles,  in  the  most  attractive  woods ;  and  every  instru- 
ment is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  both  as  regards  case  and 
mechanism. 

We  trust  that  our  action  will  serve  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent  con- 
viction that  it  is  our  purpose  to  not  only  supply  to  our  patrons  the  best 
pianos  that  are  made  in  the  world,  but  to  give  them  a  choice  among  those 
that  may  consistently  be  claimed  to  be  next  in  quality. 

Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange,  and  easy  terms  made  for  such  as 
desire  them.     Catalogues  free  by  mail. 

Artistic  tuning,  revoicing,  and  repairing  by  our  corps  of  Steinway  tuners 
—  the  best  in  the  city  —  at  usual  rates.  They  tune  pianos  of  any  make,  and 
give  equally  careful  attention  to  all.  Every  piano  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  tuned  this  month. 


N.  STETSON    &    CO., 


1209    CHESTNUT   STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Pianos  to  Rent. 
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amount  to  much  more  than  a  succh  (Testime ;  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  Paris,  but  his  first  reception  in  London  (in  the  spring  of  1890) 
•was  cold,  and  he  was  pretty  severely  criticised.  The  Academy  of  May  17, 
1890,  spoke  as  follows  of  his  first  appearance  : 

M.  Paderewski,  a  Polish  pianist,  who  comes  to  us  from  Paris  with  a  great  reputation, 
gave  the  first  of  four  recitals  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon,  May  9.  If  this 
artist  did  himself  full  justice  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot  understand  the  fuss  that  has  been 
made  of  him.  He  has  good  technique,  but  there  are  many  pianists  now  before  the  public 
of  which  this  can  be  said.  M.  Paderewski  played  Schumann's  "Fantasia,"  Op.  17,  in  a 
noisy  and  jerky  manner.  In  some  pieces  by  Chopin  he  tried  to  display  his  individuality 
at  the  expense  of  the  composer;  the  "Nocturne  "  in  B  (Op.  62,  No.  1),  was,  however, 
beautifully  rendered.  With  his  own  compositions  he  was  naturally  more  successful;  but 
they  are  more  showy  than  solid.  He  ended  with  Rubinstein  and  Liszt.  He  is  a 
virtuose  player,  but  apparently  not  of  the  highest  order.  He  has  strong  fingers,  and,  at 
times,  makes  tyrannous  use  of  them.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  makes  liberal  use  of  the 
soft  pedal  in  soft  passages,  so  as  to  produce  striking  effects  of  contrast.  If  M.  Pa- 
derewski will  only  give  up  trying  to  astonish,  he  may  please  ;  for  he  certainly  feels  what 
he  plays.  He  ought  to  interpret  the  great  masters  with  the  simplicity  and  reverence 
which  become  all  true  artists. 

The  following  criticism  appeared  in  the  Athenceum  of  the  same  date  : 

The  Polish  pianist  M.  Paderewski  certainly  succeeded  in  astonishing  the  small  audi- 
ence that  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  in  England  on  Friday  last 
week,  and  if  amateurs  are  still  attracted  by  meretricious  sensationalism  in  pianoforte 
playing  his  remaining  recitals  will  be  more  largely  attended.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  his  programme.  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  e  minor,  Schumann's 
"Fantasia"  in  c,  Op.  17,  studies  and  pieces  by  Chopin,  and  trifles  from  his  own  pen 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  scheme.  M.  Paderewski  appears  to  imagine  that  effect  in  piano- 
forte playing  is  chiefly  to  be  gained  by  violent  contrasts.  At  times  he  pounded  the 
instrument  until  music  degenerated  into  mere  noise ;  while  at  others  he  evinced  a  com- 
mand of  the  pianissimo  not  exceeded  by  any  living  pianist.  But  almost  everything  he  did 
was  marred  by  exaggerations,  which  more  or  less  obscured  the  composer's  meaning.  The 
worst  to  suffer  in  this  respect  was  Schumann,  whose  beautiful  and  romantic  fantasia  was 
rendered  in  a  style  that  made  the  music  at  times  unrecognizable.  The  Polish  executant 
has  striking  gifts;  but  he  is  certainly  not  a  model  pianist,  and  his  playing  gives  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure  to  listeners  of  refined  tastes. 
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All  this  sounded  cool  enough  after  the  pianist's  triumphs  in  Paris ;  but 
the  London  critics  were  not  long  in  coming  round.  After  the  second  re- 
cital, J.  S.  Sherlock  wrote  in  the  Academy  of  May  24  (the  notice  in  the 
issue  of  May  17,  although  probably  written  by  him,  was  not  signed)  as 
follows : 

M.  Paderewski  gave  his  second  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  We 
may  at  once  say  that  the  pianist  made  a  far  more  satisfactory  impression  than  at  his  first 
recital.  In  the  Schubert  Menuet  in  B  minor  there  were  traces  of  affectation  ;  and  in 
Liszt's  transcription  of  the  March  from  Schubert's  Divertissement  a  la  Hongroise 
for  four  hands,  the  noise  was  somewhat  unpleasant.  But  in  Bach's  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasia and  Fugue,  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D  (Op.  28),  and  Chopin's  Ballade  in  F  minor 
and  Nocturne  in  C  minor,  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  artist.  The  technique 
was  finished,  the  tone  pure  and  full  and  (with  one  exception  in  the  Bach  Fugue)  never 
hard;  and  the  readings  were  of  marked  interest.  The  interpretation  of  the  Chopin 
pieces  was  poetical  to  a  high  degree,  and  the  performance  of  the  Nocturne  reminded  one 
strongly  of  Rubinstein.  M.  Paderewski  was  not  in  good  form  last  week,  and  had  we 
heard  him  only  that  once  we  should  scarcely  have  believed  any  one  who  had  written 
as  we  now  write  about  him. 


TCHAIKOVSKY    AND    RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky  was  born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government 
of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  December  25,  1840,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  6,  1893.  Nicolai  Andreyevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff  was  born 
at  Tikhvin  on  May  21,  1844,  and  is  still  living  in  St.  Petersburg.  These 
two  composers  may  be  taken  as  famous  and  characteristic  representatives 
of  two,  upon  the  whole,  not  very  friendly  Russian  schools  :  the  former, 
of  the  moderate,  the  latter,  of  the  extreme  Slavic  type. 

Of  Tchaikovsky,  the  French  critic  and  musical  writer  Albert  Soubies 
writes  as  follows,  in  his  excellent  Precis  de  V Histoire  de  la  Musique  Russe 
(published  in  1893)  : 

"In  critical  times  the  role  of  the  moderates  is  often  not  particularly  en- 
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viable;  the  *  come-outers '  are  not  sorry  to  be  unjust  to  them.  Thus  the 
critics  belonging  to  the  new  school  and  their  adherents  have  shown  them- 
selves, at  times,  severe  toward  two  Russian  musicians,  both  of  whom  were 
yet  prolific  and  well  gifted  :  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky.  We  will  call 
them,  in  lack  of  another  term,  eclectics,  because,  without  being  unprogres- 
sive  or  retrograde,  they  confined  themselves  within  the  limits  of  no  program, 
and  have,  in  their  music,  reflected  influences  which  seemed  to  them  at  the 
time  salutary  and  beneficial. 


"  Mr.  Tchaikovsky's  fertility  is  almost  proverbial.  In  the  course  of  an 
existence  which  has  not  yet  sensibly  exceeded  two  score  and  ten,  he  has 
produced  an  enormous  number  of  works  in  every  branch  of  musical  art- 
Destined  for  the  magistrature  by  the  distinguished  family  from  which  he 
sprang,  it  was  only  after  very  complete  literary  and  legal  studies  that  he 
applied  himself  seriously  to  music,  in  which  he  was  not  long  in  making  a 
considerable  name  for  himself.  He  has  been  reproached,  and  with  a 
certain  acerbity,  with  a  little  indecision  in  resolution  ;  he  has  proceeded 
from  more  than  one  master  and  has  been  in  turn  under  the  influence  of 
several  schools.  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  have  had  their  share  in  his 
pre-possessions,  no  less  than  Berlioz  and  Wagner. 


"  Mr.  Tchaikovsky's  profound  knowledge,  the  suppleness  of  his  pen,  his 
remarkably  skilful  hand,  all  these  gifts  which  he  displays  at  times  with  too 
much  self  complacency,  without  care  for  measure  in  development,  have 
naturally  found  their  employment  in  orchestral  music  (marches,  symphonies, 
orchestral  suites,  symphonic  poems,  serenades)  and  in  chamber-music." 
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Cesar  Cui*  says  of  him,  in  his  La  Musique  en  Russie  (published  in 
1881): 

"  Tchaikovsky  ...  is  the  man  of  the  symphony  much  more  than  of 
vocal  music.  His  fancy,  liberated  from  the  shackles  of  text  and  declama- 
tion, takes  wider  and  freer  flight  in  the  instrumental  field.  There  rhythmic 
variety,  counterpoint,  imitations,  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  have  all  their 
reason  of  being,  whereas  the  clarity  that  vocal  music  needs  would  suffer 
from  too  frequent  employment  of  these  accessories.  Tchaikovsky's 
orchestral  music  is  distinguished  for  richness  of  themes  and  developments, 
of  harmony  and  instrumentation.  But  these  precious  gifts  are  not  all 
perfectly  balanced  in  him.  Thus  he  is  too  unfastidious  in  his  choice  of 
melodic  ideas,  amongst  which  one  is  shocked  to  find,  side  by  side  with 
truly  delicious  themes,  some  very  ordinary,  even  vulgar  melodies.  It  is 
sad,  too,  that  Tchaikovsky  lacks  depth  and  force.  He  is  fond  of  light, 
graceful,  pleasing  melodies ;  he  feels  at  home  in  a  sentimental  vein  that  is 
just  the  least  bit  monotonous.  There  is  prolixity  in  his  developments  ;  the 
connection  between  his  themes  is  at  times  too  summarily  established.  His 
mode  of  writing  is  not  sufficiently  chastened  ;  his  symphonic  style  some- 
times degenerates  into  a  dramatic  and  melodramatic  style. 

"Tchaikovsky's  harmony  is,  in  general,  fresh,  rich,  and  interesting,  but 
at  times  far-fetched  and  wanting  in  naturalness.  As  for  his  instrumenta- 
tion, it  is  very  beautiful,  of  great  vividness  of  coloring,  and  highly  effective. 
He  plays  with  the  tints  of  the  orchestra  with  admirable  ease. 

"  To  sum  up,  we  will  say  that  Tchaikovsky  is  a  musician  of  exceptional 

*  Cesar  Antonovitch  Cui  was  born  at  Vilna  on  January  6,  1835.  His  education  was  begun  at  the 
Gymnasium  in  his  native  town  ;  thence  he  went  to  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg ;  after  finishing  his  course  at  the  last,  he  was  appointed  successively  assistant  teacher, 
teacher,  adjunct  professor  and  professor  of  fortification  there.  His  Textbook  of  Field  Fortification  (3rd  ed.. 
1880)  and  a  shorter  Outline  0/ the  History  of  Fortification  are  generally  recognized  as  high  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Cui  had  been  interested  in  and  studied  music  from  a  child ;  he  had  regular  theoretical  instruction 
from  Moniuszko,  and  studied  the  scores  of  the  great  masters  with  Balakireff.  In  1864-68  he  was  musical 
correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  and  fought  bravely  for  the  cause  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and 
Liszt.  In  1878-79  he  published  a  series  ofarticles  on  Music  in  Russia  in  the  Paris  Revue  et  Gazette  tnusicale. 
As  a  composer,  Cui  is  prominent  in  the  neo-Russian  school  together  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Dargomyjsky, 
Moussorgsky,  and  others. 
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talent,  but  abuses  his  technical  facility ;  he  is  not  severe  enough  a  judge  of 
himself,  he  writes  too  much,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  hurts  their  qual- 
ity. And,  to  say  all,  what  we  should  have  liked  to  find  in  Tchaikovsky's 
works  is  a  little  more  of  progress  beyond  himself  and  a  more  marked 
difference  between  the  composer's  last  works  and  those  of  his  debuts."  * 

After  studying  law  and  entering  the  government  service,  Tchaikovsky 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  music  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  entering  the 
St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  then  recently  founded  by  Anton  Rubinstein. 
His  progress  was  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  1S65 — three  years  after  his 
entering  the  Conservatory  —  he  was  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Moscow,  which  position  he  held  up  to  his  resignation  in 
1878.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  composition,  living  alter- 
nately in  St.  Petersburg,  Italy,  Switzerland,  etc.  During  a  great  part  of 
his  life  he,  with  Nicolai  Rubinstein,  was  energetically  active  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  musical  education  in  Russia.  In  1888-89  he  made  a  profes- 
sional trip  to  England,  where  he  conducted  many  of  his  own  works ;  and 
in  1890-91  made  a  similar  visit  to  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  exceedingly 
wide  and  thorough  culture,  much  admired  and  beloved.  Arthur  Pougin 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  death,  in  Le  Menestrel  of  November  12, 
1893: 

"  I  am  told  that,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  artist  had  drunk  a  glass  of 
water  that  had  not  been  boiled,  while  dining  at  an  eating-house ;  on  Sun- 
day morning  symptoms  of  cholera  showed  themselves,  the  effects  of  which 
all  the  physicians'  efforts  failed  to  overcome  ;  at  three  in  the  afternoon  he 
lost  consciousness,  and  on  Monday  at  three  in  the  morning  breathed  his 
last." 

The  feeling  in  Russia  of  the  new  school  men  toward  Rubinstein  and 
Tchaikovsky,  as  eclectics  and  "  too  German,"  is  very  like  that  of  the 
leaders  and  adherents  of  the  new  school  in  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway 

•  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Cui  wrote  this  before  the  appearance  of  Tchaikovsky's  "  Pathetic  "  sym- 
phony and  his  E-flat  minor  quartet. —  W.  F.  A. 
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toward  Niels  Gade.  The  Russian  come-outers  show  no  little  admiration 
and  reverence  for  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky,  as  composers  of  genius, 
but  refuse  to  recognize  them  as  national  leaders ;  they  find  their  eclecti- 
cism incompatible  with  the  purely  Slavic  spirit  which,  in  their  eyes,  should 
mark  a  Russian  musician.  In  the  same  way,  Edvard  Grieg,  while  admir- 
ing Gade's  genius  with  no  little  warmth,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting 
his  "too  timid  Scandinavianism." 

Of  the  new  Russian  school  Albert  Soubies  writes  as  follows : 

"  What  characterizes  this  new  school  is  that  it  was  formed  by  '  conscious ' 
artists,  who  had  meditated  much  on  all  musical  problems,  were  gifted  with 
a  very  wide-awake  critical  instinct,  and  with  whom  well-thought-out  and 
calculated  aesthetic  principles  generally  preceded  artistic  production.  The 
movement  started  by  them  may  be  compared  to  the  one  inaugurated  by 
Schumann  and  his  friends,  in  the  fermentation  of  ideas  for  which  the  mili- 
tant Neue  Zeitschrift fur  Musik  was  distinguished  in  Leipzig. 

"  Note,  too,  that,  if  there  be  one  modern  German  master  who  has  deeply 
influenced  the  development  of  this  new  school,  that  one  is  precisely  Schu- 
mann. As  regards  Wagner,  .  .  .  the  young  Russian  musicians  have  main- 
tained an  independent  attitude ;  they  have  pursued  a  path  often  parallel  to 
his,  but  always  different ;  what  they  have  sought  from  him  is  principally 
lessons  in  technique. 

"  Messrs.  Balakireff  and  Cui  were  the  two  promoters  of  the  new  ideas  y 
round  about  them  were  gradually  grouped  Messrs.  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Moussorgsky,  and  Borodin. 

"  Without  relinquishing  their  own  individuality,  these  composers  had  cer- 
tain conceptions,  certain  tendencies  in  common.  For  instance,  they  re- 
solved to  bring  their  chief  efforts  to  bear  upon  the  opera.  As  far  as  re- 
gards the  symphony,  they  looked  upon  it  as  emancipated  henceforth, 
whereas  the  evolution  of  the  musical  drama  seemed  to  them  still  incom- 
plete.    Hostile  to  Italian  music,  which  they  considered  superficial  and  too 
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merely  fashionable,  objecting  to  the  composite  aspect  of  the  art  of  Meyer- 
beer and  Halevy,  they  agreed  with  Wagner  as  to  the  goal  to  be  striven 
after,  but  were  not  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed.  Here 
is  one  of  their  principal  axioms:  'dramatic  music  must  always  have  an  in- 
trinsic value,  as  absolute  music,  apart  from  the  text.'  This  single  point 
allows  us  to  measure  the  distance  which  separated  them  from  the  German 
master,  to  whose  works  this  precept  evidently  does  not  apply.  Moreover, 
following  Wagner's  example,  the  Russian  masters  have  the  greatest  care 
for  expression,  for  unity  of  character;  like  him,  they  seek  musically  to 
realize  logical,  well-constructed,  self  consistent  characters ;  but  they  reject 
the  principal  Wagnerian  methods,  especially  the  Leitmotiv. 

"When  they  have  treated  national  subjects,  the  Russian  musicians  have 
attributed  great  importance  to  the  employment  of  Slavic  folk-songs ;  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  constituted  them  one  of  the  bases  of  their  art. 
In  Russian  countries  these  songs  have  a  special  degree  of  brilliancy,  of 
suppleness,  an  often  exquisite  colouring,  a  profound  and  indefinable 
accent.  The  variety  of  times,  rhythms,  and  modes  adds  still  more  to 
their  value  and  richness.  Collections  of  these  artless  melodies  were  made 
long  ago.  One  of  the  oldest  is  that  made  by  Pratch  of  Prag,  the  second 
edition  of  which  is  in  two  volumes  and  comprises  a  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  airs.  It  was  from  this  collection,  by  the  way,  that  Beethoven  took 
the  themes  of  his  quartets  dedicated  to  count  Rasoumoffsky.  Not  content 
with  treating  songs  of  this  sort,  the  new  Slavic  composers  took  pains  to 
collect  them  together  and  edit  them.  Let  us  mention  the  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Balakireff  and,  above  all,  the  one  by  Mr.  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

"  With  this  composer  we  will  begin  the  study  of  the  group  of  the  new 
school.  His  first  opera,  The  Maid  of  Pskov,  dates  back  to  1873  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  came  hardly  later  than  Dargomyjsky's  Stone  Guest,  a  work, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  orchestration  of  which  was  finished  by  Mr. 
Rimsky-  Korsakoff. 
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"  A  certain  inexperience  shows  itself  here  and  there  in  this  first  work  ; 
but  one  feels  in  it  nevertheless  a  very  interesting  musician's  nature,  which 
is  not  without  some  analogy  to  Glinka's.  A  keen  and  ingenious  harmon- 
ist, at  times  even  a  little  over  subtile,  Mr.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  often  attains 
to  the  pitch  of  grandeur,  for  instance,  in  the  second  act,  which  is  at  once 
the  shortest  and  the  best  in  the  work.  The  characters  are  moreover 
well   set   upon   their  feet,  and  the  composer  knows   how  to  give  them  a 

characteristic  physiognomy.  The  choruses  are  particularly  remarkable. 
"  Mr.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  has  also  written  for  the  stage  The  May  Night, 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  and  Snyegorittchka  {The  Snow  Girl),  a  fantastic 
opera  in  four  acts.  The  May  Night  seems  to  us  inferior  to  the  Snow  Girl, 
the  music  of  which  is  delightful  and  a  very  marvel  of  freshness  and  purity. 
The  parts  of  the  Snow  Girl  and  of  the  Shepherd  are  exquisite  at  all  points, 
drawn  with  incomparable  lightness  of  touch.  The  entr'acte  before  the 
third  act  is  of  rare  value.  As  much  must  be  said  of  nearly  all  of  the  third 
act,  in  which  there  are  two  scenes  of  the  highest  order,  one  for  two 
characters,  the  other  for  three.  The  only  apparent  defect  of  the  work  is 
its  monotony ;  certain  developments  are  rather  long  and  insufficiently 
diversified. 


Aria  from  "Hans  Heiling,"  "Upon  that  Day,"      .     .     Marschner. 

Heinrich  August  Marschner,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
in  Germany,  two  years  ago,  died  in  Hanover  in  1861.  He  was  a  prolific 
and  popular  maker  of  operas  in  his  day,  and  of  the  fourteen  which  he 
wrote,  three  may  be  said  to  survive.  "  Hans  Heiling "  was  his  master- 
piece. The  libretto,  by  Edward  Devrient,  had  been  rejected  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Hans  was  a  prince  of  the  gnomes,  who  left  his  throne  to  make  love 
to  a  peasant-girl,  but  the  queen-mother  spoiled  his  plans  and  led  him  back 
to  the  mountains,  though  not  till  he  had  stabbed  his  peasant  rival,  Conrad. 
The  overture  to  this  opera  was  played  at  the  Festival  of  1895. 

The  excerpt  which  appears  on  the  programme  is  a  love-song  of  "  Hans 
Heiling"  addressed  to  the  peasant-girl. 
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I  pon  that  day  when  thou  thy  love's  vows  wert  making 

And  I  lay  .»t  thy  feet  in  mingled  bliss  and  woe. 
Then  in  my  breast  the  dawn  of  radiant  joy  was  breaking, 

At  rest  was  then  at  last  my  soul's  consuming  thr 
From  darkest  and  most  joyless  night 
I  waked  to  an  existence  wondrous  bright. 
Thou  didst  till  my  heart  with  rapturous  delight. 

Ah  I  be  thou  faithful  to  me  ever, 

Thy  love  hold  firmly  in  thy  heart  treasure, 

For  I  love  but  in  thee. 
Such  love  as  mine  felt  mortal  never, 
I  love  but  thee  beyond  all  measure, 

A  torture  oft  it  seems  to  me. 
Couldst  thou  e'er,  beloved,  forsake  me, 
Could  thy  heart  grow  cold,  unfeeling, 

Woe!  to  thee  and  me. 

Rage  beside  myself  would  take  me, 

My  senses  thus  stealing, 

Led  on  to  dire  revenge  I  should  be. 

I  love  but  thee,  my  heart  madly  burning; 
I  love  but  thee,  with  sad  endless  yearning. 
With  fear  and  with  trembling, 
With  love  past  dissembling 
So  love  I  thee. 


Minuet    of    Will-o'-the- Wisps,    from    "The    Damnation    of    Faust, 
Opus  24 Hector  Berlioz. 

La  Damnation  de  Fans/,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 

Please  keep  in  mind 

That  we  arc  headquarters  for  everything  in  the  musical  line.  All 
the  latest  and  standard  publications  of  music  and  music  books, 
and  an  enormous  stock  of  musical  instruments,  including  our 
<  elebrated  manufacture  of  Bay  State  Flutes,  Mandolins,  Guitars, 
Banjos,  and  Zithers,  which  are  absolutely  unsurpassed. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

1228  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
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one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.  The  work,  however, 
soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Mephisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flickering 
minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and  brass  (with- 
out trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  simultaneous  sug- 
gestion of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright,  flickering  light  against 
a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of  the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo- 
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flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass-clarinet  and  horns.  The  minuet  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  strings  and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more 
prominent  part.  There  is  also  a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a 
cantabile  melody  in   the   strings  is  accompanied  by  continual  light  flicker- 

ings  in  the  higher  wood  wind.  Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire- flashes  in 
the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescemtos  from  piano  to 
fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the 
higher  wood  wind.  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the 
flute,  piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Me'phisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  pizzicato 
in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement,  the  minuet  theme 
returns  once  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  whole  ends 
in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  piccolo  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from   "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  Valse,  in  D  major  (3-8  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away- 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 
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The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  i  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 


Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 
The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 

is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferencz,  a  Transylvanian 
prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
both  in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its 
public  performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on 
account  of  its  revolutionary  associations. 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern  com- 
posers, one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote  it  in  1846  on 
the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pesth,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own  direction  ;  he  afterwards 
included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend  la  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip  through  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
march  begins  with  Rakdczy's  tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings  ;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried 
through,  very  much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out 
dramatically  in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass-drum  simulating  distant  cannon-shots.  A  brilliant 
fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 
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Boston 
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Orchestra 


LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 
OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Washington. 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,    Conductor. 


SECOND  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  14, 

AT  4.15. 


PROGRAMME. 

Antonm  Dvorak     -        -    Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New 

World,"  Op.  95 

I.    Adagio  (E  minor)      ---'______  4_8 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor)        ----___  2-4 

II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)        -----___  4.4 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor)      -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor)       ______  4_4 

George  Frideric  Handel       Recitative  and  Aria  from  Part  II.  of  "  Acis  and 

Galatea,"  "  I  Rage,  I  Melt,  I  Burn  " 

Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg    -  -  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
The  Imps  are  chasing  "  Peer  Gynt." 

L.  Spohr  -       Aria,  " Liebe  ist  die  Zarte  Bluthe,"  from  "  Faust  " 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven     -       Overture  to  Goethe's  Tragedy,   "  Egmont  " 

Op.  84 

Soloist,  Mr.  STAUDIGL. 
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Symphony  Xo.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  Xew  World,"  Opus  95. 

Anton i'n  Dvorak* 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  184 1  ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood- wind  and  horns:  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
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of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 
the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode)  Un 
poco  piil  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses 
alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.     The  first  theme 


Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
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Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 
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of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuio  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor — in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.     But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
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comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  doubXt-fortis- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  freiphantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
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with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


Recitative   and    Aria   from    Part    II.  of  "  Acis   and    Galatea,"  "  I 
Rage,  I  Melt,  I  Burn  "      ....      George  Frideric  Handel. 

The  giant,  Polyphemus,  becomes  deeply  enamoured  of  Galatea  and  sings 
to  her  the  following  love-song : 

I  rage  —  I  melt  —  I  burn  — 
The  feeble  god  has  stabb'd  me  to  the  heart. 
Thou  trusty  pine  ! 

Prop  of  my  godlike  steps,  I  lay  thee  by ! 
Bring  me  a  hundred  reeds  of  decent  growth, 
•  To  make  a  pipe  for  my  capacious  mouth ; 

In  soft  enchanting  accents  let  me  breathe 
Sweet  Galatea's  beauty  and  my  love. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Opus  46 Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 

English  Songs  for  Concert  and 
•&  Drawing=room.  *£ 


The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 

The  above  is  a  selection  of  the 
Complete  lists  on  application.    To 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams, 
successes  of  the  recent  London  season, 
be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  esthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty- 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.     His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
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He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  .and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 


Recitative,  "  Der  Hoelle  selbst  will  ich  Segen  entringen,"  anl> 
Aria,  "  Liebe  ist  die  zarte  Bluethe,  "  from  "  Faust,  "  Act  I.r 
Scene  2 Louis    Spohr. 

Louis  Spohr  was  born  at  Braunschweig  on  April  5,  1784,  and  died  at 
Cassel  on  Nov.  22,  1859.  ^s  father  was  a  physician  ;  and,  when  the 
young  Louis  was  two  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Seesen.     Louis  gave 
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•early  signs  of  extraordinary  musical  talent ;  and  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
were  musical,  soon  determined  that  he  should  be  educated  for  the  musical 
profession.  The  instrument  chosen  was  the  violin.  He  was  sent  to 
Braunschweig,  to  study  under  Maucourt,  an  excellent  violinist  in  the  or- 
chestra there,  and  made  such  rapid  progress,  both  on  the  violin  and  in 
composition,  that  in  1796  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  before  the  ducal 
court.  The  Duke  of  Braunschweig  took  a  lively  interest  in  him,  and  in 
179S  he  joined  the  court  orchestra.  In  1S01  he  began  to  study  under 
Franz  Eck,  then  the  most  notable  violinist  in  Germany  ;  and  next  year  the 
duke  gave  him  a  pension,  which  enabled  him  to  accompany  Eck  on  a  trip 
to  Russia.  The  two  passed  eighteen  months  together  at  Moscow,  after 
which  Spohr  returned  to  Braunschweig,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
until  1804.  In  this  year  he  made  his  first  professional  tour  through  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony,  with  immense  success  wherever  he  appeared.  In  1805  he 
accepted  the  position  of  Conzertmeister  at  Gotha.  Soon  after  settling 
here  he  married  Dorothea  Scheidler,  then  the  most  famous  harp-player  in 
Germany.  In  1807  he  made  a  second  concertizing  tour,  and  with  such 
success,  notably  in  Vienna,  that  his  reputation  as  a  violinist  became  Euro- 
pean. In  18 13  he  became  Kapellmeister  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in 
Vienna,  for  which  house  he  wrote  his  opera,  "  Faust."  It  was  probably 
his  disappointment  at  its  not  being  produced  there  that  induced  him  to 
throw  up  his  post  as  Kapellmeister  in  181 7.  He  immediately  set  out  on 
a  concert-tour  with  his  wife  through  Italy,  where  his  playing  created  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  In  Venice  he  played  a  sinfonia  concertante  of  his 
own  with    Paganini,  continuing   his  trip   to  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
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Naples.  On  his  return  through  Switzerland  to  Germany  in  1818  he  was 
appointed  Kapellmeister  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In  1819  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  his  success,  especially  in  the  latter  capital,  increasing 
his  already  great  reputation.  In  1822  he  settled  in  Cassel,  where  he  was 
appointed  Kapellmeister,  and  which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his 
death.  For  a  long  time  he  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  music  in  Ger- 
many, being  one  of  the  best  orchestral  conductors  in  the  country.  He 
was  in  great  demand  as  a  conductor  of  musical  festivals  both  in  Germany 
and  England.  His  first  wife  died  in  1834.  His  second  wife  was  a  pianist 
of  some  fame. 

Spohr  was  a  master  in  almost  every  form  of  composition,  and  the  list  of 
his  works  is  unusually  long.  He  reached  his  154th  opus-number,  besides 
writing  several  large  and  important  works  (operas  and  oratorios)  which 
were  not  numbered.  Together  with  von  Weber,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  German  Opera.  His  "  Jessonda  "  (1823)  was 
the  first  German  opera  with  accompanied  recitatives  instead  of  spoken 
dialogue,  being  brought  out  in  Cassel  three  months  before  Weber's  "  Eury- 
anthe,"  in  which  the  spoken  dialogue  is  also  replaced  by  recitative,  and 
which  was  produced  in  Vienna.  Spohr's  style  is  in  general  more  notable 
for  grace  and  perfection  of  form  than  for  strength.  His  operas  long  held 
the  stage  in  Germany,  and  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  composers  since 
Handel  who  were  notably  successful  in  oratorio. 

The  opera  of  "Faust"  was  first  given  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  18 18. 
The  libretto  (by  J.  C.  Bernhard)  is  not  based  on  Goethe's  play,  the  first 
part  of  which  was  published  in  1805,  but  follows  the  popular  legend  more 
closely.     It  is  by  no  means  a  good  libretto,  and  has  stood  much  in  the  way 
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of  the  opera's  holding  the  stage.  In  1852  Spohr  went  to  London  to  adapt 
the  work  for  the  Italian  stage,  writing  recitatives  to  take  the  place  of  the 
spoken  dialogue.  It  was  given  in  this  new  version  with  enormous  success 
at  Covent  Garden  under  his  own  direction,  with  Castellan,  Tamberlik, 
Ronconi,  and  Carl  Formes  in  the  leading  parts. 

The  air  given  at  this  concert  is  sung  by  Faust  {baritone).  He  and 
Mephistopheles  have  just  come  out  from  a  ball  and  banquet  in  Strassburg. 
He  is  sick  of  such  frivolous  pleasures,  and  summons  Mephistopheles  to 
take  him  where  misfortune  is,  that  he  may  alleviate  it,  and  so  cheat  hell. 
Mephistopheles  at  first  laughs  at  him,  then  expostulates  with  him,  at  last 
leaves  him  submissively.  As  soon  as  Mephisto  has  gone,  Faust  sings  the 
recitative  and  aria,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows :  — 

"  I  will  wrench  blessings  out  of  hell  itself,  and  its  power  shall  obey  my 
command  !  It  shall  bring  virtue  its  reward  ;  its  curse  shall  one  day  strike 
only  me  !  if  love  will  but  give  me  sweet  joys  :  then  is  the  goal  of  earthly  life 
reached. 

{Aria?)  "  Love  is  the  tender  blossom  that,  budding  with  sweet  magic 
perfume  in  our  hearts,  calls  us  to  gentle  joy.  Love  blossoms  in  Roschens 
arms,  in  her  fair  bosom  ;  there  will  I  warm  myself  to  happiness  and  —  to  the 
delights  of  heaven. 

"  But  of  what  am  I  rashly  thinking  ?  the  blessing  of  heaven  flees  me  ; 
serpents  hiss  up  from  the  abyss,  and  the  power  of  the  hellish  night  slyly 
thwarts  my  joyous  endeavor!  But  the  bonds  of  love  can  appease  even  the 
horrible  sneers  of  hell. 

"Love  is  the  tender  blossom  that,  with  sweet  magic  perfume,  calls  down 
upon  us  the  goodness  of  heaven  itself. " 
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Overture  to  Goethe's  Tragedy  "Egmont,"  Opus  84. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Beethoven  wrote  his  overture  and  incidental  music  to  Goethe's  Egmont 
in  1809  ;  it  was  his  second  dramatic  work,  written  between  his  second  and 
third  (final)  remodelling  of  his  opera  Leonore  —  better  known  as  Fidelio. 
The  music  to  the  tragedy  consists  of  an  overture,  four  entr'actes,  a  short 
orchestral  movement  on  Clarchen's  death,  a  melodrama,  a  closing  Sieges- 
symphonie"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture),  and  two  soprano 
songs  in  the  part  of  Clarchen ;  "  Die  Trommel  geriihret"  and  "  Freudvoll 
und  leidvoll"     The  overture  was  probably  written  last. 

As  regards  the  overture,  its  date  is  particularly  interesting.  Beethoven's 
first  great  (so  to  speak,  "  tragic  ")  overture  was  the  one  to  Leonore  No.  2  — 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  overture  to  his  ballet,  Prometheus,  which 
is  of  an  entirely  lighter  character.  The  Leonore  No.  2  was  written  in  1805  . 
it  was  a  work  laid  out  on  the  largest  plan,  with  a  long  and  most  elaborate 
free  fantasia,  full  of  contrapuntal  devices ;  a  veritable  first  movement  of  a 
symphony !  That  Beethoven  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  it  is  evident 
enough;  for  in  1806  he  remodelled  it  into  the  Leonore  No.  3  — a  composi- 
tion on  pretty  much  the  same  themes,  but  more  concise  in  scheme,  and 
infinitely  more  dramatic  in  character ;  the  contrast  is  especially  strong 
between  the  almost  purely  dramatic  working-out  of  its  free  fantasia,  and 
the  more  elaborately  contrapuntal  and  "  academic  "  working-out  of  the  free 
fantasia  in  the  No.  2.     The  third  part  of  the  No.  3  is  also  much  cut  down. 
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Indeed  this  overture  to  Lconorc  No.  3  maybe  said  to  mark  a  turning-point 
in  Beethoven's  views  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  overture  writing  ;  a 
departure  from  the  old  academic  point  of  view,  which  regarded  the  form  of 
the  overture  as  identical  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony, 
and  its  musical  character  as  nearly  identical  with  the  same, —  which,  in 
short,  regarded  the  overture  as  a  symphonic  introduction  to  an  opera  or 
drama, —  and  a  new  tendency  to  look  upon  the  overture  as  a  dramatic 
introduction.  The  Leonore  No.  3  was  the  beginning  of  this.  But  Beethoven 
pushed  on  still  farther  in  this  direction  in  the  overtures  to  Coriolan  (written 
in  April,  1807)  and  Egmont  (written  in  1809).  In  both  of  these  he  still 
further  reduces  the  form  to  its  simplest  expression,  entirely  cutting  out  the 
free  fantasia,  or  reducing  it  to  merely  rudimentary  proportions,  and  inter- 
spersing the  exposition  itself  (in  the  first  part)  and  its  repetition  in  the 
third  part  with  passages  of  dramatic,  progressive  working-out. 

The  overture  to  Egmont  begins  with  a  concise  slow  introduction,  Soste- 
nuto  ma  non  troppo  in  F  minor  (3-2  time)  ;  a  long-held  F  in  the  full  orchestra, 
diminished  from  forte  to  piano,  is  followed  by  a  stern  theme  in  sarabande 
rhythm,  given  out  strongly  in  full  harmony  by  all  the  strings.  Soft  sighing 
responses  come  in  imitation  from  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  strings,  lead- 
ing to  another  fortissimo  F  in  the  full  band,  which  is  followed  in  turn  by  a 
resounding  repetition  of  the  sarabande  theme.  Then  come  some  more 
imitations  on  the  sighing  figure,  followed  by  a  new  motive,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  by  the  first  violins,  doubled  by  various  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments, over  a  close  tremolo  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  soft  chords  in 
the  bassoons  and  brass  instruments,  and  a  bass  which  still  adheres  to  the 
sarabande  rhythm. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  F  minor  (3-4  time),  opens  with 
four  introductory  measures  of  crescendo,  in  which  the  first  violins  and  'celli 
repeat  a  more  rapid  version  of  the  last  figure  of  the  violins  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  then  the  strings  pounce  upon  the  passionate  first  theme,  each  phrase 
of  which  consists  of  a  descending  arpeggio  in  the  'celli,  ending  with  an. 
ascending  sigh  in  the  first  violins.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  begins 
with  another  strenuous  sigh  from  riie  wood-wind,  which  is  forthwith  an- 
swered by  the  strings,  and  developed  in  passage-work  in  a  livelier  and  live! 
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Her  rhythm  ;  this  goes  on  crescendo  until  the  theme  returns  in  fortissimo  in 
the  full  orchestra,  with  a  new  and  more  fiery  antithesis.  Some  subsidiary 
passage-work,  which  wavers  between  the  tonalities  of  A-flat  and  E-flat 
major,  leads  over  to  the  second  theme.  The  thesis  of  this  is  a  modified 
version  of  the  stern  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  now  given  out  in 
fortissimo  chords  in  A-flat  major  by  the  strings  ;  the  antithesis  is  a  lighter 
waving  triplet-figure  in  the  wood-wind.  The  entire  change  of  character 
noticeable  in  the  thesis  —  from  the  sternness  of  the  original  sarabande  to 
triumphant  energy  —  is  owing  to  a  slight  melodic  transformation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  change  of  mode  from  minor  to  major.  A  second  subsidiary 
begins  with  a  melodious  phrase  in  ascending  3rds  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
then  develops  in  more  and  more  brilliant  passage-work ;  it  leads  to  a  third 
theme  in  A-flat  major,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  closer  and  closer  imita- 
tions on  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wood-wind,  interrupted 
at  every  eighth  measure  by  crashing  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.  A  short 
transitional  passage,  beginning  with  reminiscences  in  C  minor  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  basses,  and  developing  into  some  more  repetitions  of  the  in- 
troductory figure  of  the  violins,  leads  directly  over  to  the  third  part  of  the 
movement. 

The  relations  between  this  third  part  and  the  first  are  tolerably  regular 
for  a  while.  The  second  theme  now  comes  in  D-flat  major.  But,  at  the 
point  where  the  third  theme  entered  in  the  first  part,  the  original  plan  is 
abandoned  :  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  sound  fortissimo  chords  in 
the  sarabande  rhythm  of  the  thesis  of  the  second  theme,  to  which  the 
strings  softly  respond  with  the  sighing  figure  of  the  second  subsidiary. 
Soft,  sustained,  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
lead  over  to  the  coda. 

The  coda,  Allegro  con  brio  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  based  upon  entirely 
new  thematic  material;  it  is  the  dramatic  "apotheosis"  of  the  overture. 
It  begins  pianissimo  with  a  constantly  repeated  rising  turn  in  the  first  vio- 
lins against  tremolos  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  and  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  over  a  dominant  organ-point  in  the 
basses  and  kettle-drums.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  climax  until  the  thor- 
oughly Beethovenish  explosion  comes  :  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself 
in  fortissimo  upon  a  triumphant  fanfare-figure ;  then  comes  a  strongly  ac- 
cented theme  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons  (the  accents  being  rein- 
forced by  the  horns),  against  which  the  violins  pit  a  brilliant  contrapuntal 
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COunter-Egure  ;  one  could  swear  that  one  of  Beethoven's  well-nigh  frantic 
fugatos  was  coming.  But  no,  the  development  goes  on  purely  homophon- 
ically,  and  rises  to  one  of  the  most  tremendous  final  climaxes  in  all  orches- 
tral music.  Particularly  famous  are  the  little  whistling  shrieks  of  the 
piccolo-flute  in  its  highest  register,  against  the  fanfare  of  the  brass  and  basl 
soons,  between  the  resounding  crashes  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  in  the 

last  five  measures. 

This  overture  is   scored  for  2  flutes   (the  second  being  interchangeable 
th  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair 
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of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 
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Thirteenth  Season  in  Baltimore. 


Mr.    EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


SECOND   CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    DECEMBER    15, 

AT  8.15    PRECISELY. 

PROGRAMME. 

foachim  Raff      -     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

PART      I.    IN  THE  DAYTIME. 

Impressions  and  Sensations  :  Allegro  (P  major)     -       3-4 
PART     II.    AT  TWILIGHT. 

(a)  Revery  :  Largo  (A-flat  major)  -  2-4 

(b)  Dance  of  Dryads :  Allegro  assal  (D  minor)         -       3-4 

Poco  meno  mosso  (A  maior)      3-4 
PART  III.    AT  NIGHT. 

Silent  rustling  of  the  woods  at  night.  Entrance 
and  exit  of  the  Wild  Hunt  with  Prau  Holle 
(Hulda)  and  Wotan.    Daybreak:  Allegro  (P  major)    4-4 


lobert  Schumann 


-   Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 


I.    Allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor)   -         -         - 
II.    Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  (P  major) 
III.    Allegro  vivace  (A  major)  - 


4-4 
2-4 
3-4 


Sdvard  Hagerup  Grieg 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
The  Imps  are  chasing  "  Peer  Gynt." 


>aniel-Francois-Esprit  Auber 


[Overture  to  "  Carlo  Broschi " 


Soloist,  Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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Joseph  Joachim  Raff  was  born  at  Lachen,  on   the  Lake  of  Zurich,  on 
May  27,  1822,  and  died  in  Berlin   on  June   26,  1882.     His  education  was 
begun  at  Wiesenstetten,  in  Wurtemberg;  and  he  afterwards  entered  the 
Jesuit  Lyceum  at    Schwyz,  where   he  won  prizes    in  German,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.     He    also    studied    music,    but  extreme    poverty  soon    com- 
pelled  him  to    abandon  taking  lessons ;  he  turned  schoolmaster,  but  still 
continued    studying   music    without    a    teacher,    and    made   considerable 
progress  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin,  and  also  in  composition.     In  1843, 
being  twenty-one  years  old,  he    sent   some   of  his    MS.    compositions    to 
Felix  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of   introduction    to 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel ;  this   led  to  the  publication    of  some    of 
his  works.     From    that   time  Raff  continued  to   be  an  indefatigable  pro- 
ducer up  to  his  death.     His  poverty  continued  for  some  time  more  ;  but 
Liszt,  always  on    the  alert  to  recognize  and    help   young   talent,  became 
interested  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  join  him  on    a   concert    tour.     On 
this  trip  Raff   met    Mendelssohn  in  Cologne,  and  the  latter  invited    him 
to  come  to  Leipzig  to  study  under  his  guidance  ;  so  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Liszt  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity.     This  was 
in  1846,  and  Mendelssohn's  sudden  death  brought  the  scheme  to  naught; 
Raff  had  to  stay  on  in  Cologne,  where  he  supported  himself  for  a  while 
by  giving  lessons,  composing,  and  writing  musical  criticisms  for  the  press. 
Again  Liszt  tried  to  help  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  firm  of  Mechetti, 
in  Vienna ;  but  just  as  Raff  was  about  to  enter  into  remunerative    rela- 
tions with  the  house,  Mechetti  himself,  the  head  of  the  firm,  died.     Raff 
had  to  return  to    his  studies,    pursuing   them   partly  at   home,    partly    in 
Stuttgart,    where    by  good   luck  he  fell    in   with    von    Billow,  who    added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a   composer  by  playing  his  Conzertstiick    in 
public.     In   1850  Raff  went  to  Weimar  so    as  to  be  constantly  near  Liszt, 
for  whom  and  whose  art  tendencies  he  had  a  profound  admiration.     Here 
he  worked  over  the  score  of  an  opera,  Konig  Alfred,  which  had  been  given 
in  Stuttgart,  and  was  soon  brought  out  in  its  remodelled  shape  in  Weimar 
with  flattering  success.     He  also  became  betrothed  to  Doris  Genast  (the 
actress,  daughter  of  the  manager   Genast),    whom    he   followed   to  Wies- 
baden 'in   1856,  and  finally  married  in   1859.     In  Wiesbaden  he  achieved 
great  popularity  as  a   pianoforte    teacher;  his  reputation  as    a   composer 
was    also  growing.     In   1863  his  first  symphony,  An  das    Vaterland,  opus 
06  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
and    in   1870  his  second  opera,  Dame  Kobold,  was  produced  in    Weimar. 
In    1877  he  was  made  director  of    Hoch's  Conservatorium    in    Frankfort 
a/M. 
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Raff  was  indubitably  one  of  those  geniuses  to  whom  almost  constant, 
and  at  times  extreme,  poverty  was  a  real  and  lasting  evil.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  and,  for  his  time,  somewhat  new  aims  in  art;  notwith- 
standing his  rather  fragmentary  professional  education,  he  was  con- 
spicuously a  master  of  the  technique  of  composition, —  in  fact,  very  few 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed  his  enormous  facility  in  conquering 
contrapuntal  difficulties,  nor  his  often  astonishing  ease  of  style.  But, 
unlike  many  another  man,  and  very  unfortunately  for  his  genius,  he  found 
composing  a  never-failing,  if  not  particularly  rich,  source  of  income; 
he  was  much  in  demand  by  eager  publishers  who  wanted  salable  music, 
and  paid  him,  upon  the  whole,  about  what  it  was  worth.  His  enormous 
productivity  (his  works  reach  to  opus  216)  is  chiefly  to  be  explained  by 
this  ;  for  the  larger  part  of  his  works  are  mere  pot-boilers,  rapidly  and 
carelessly  written  for  the  market.  This  easy  production  seems  to  have 
become  an  unconquerable  habit  with  him  ;  and  he  seldom  succeeded  in 
quite  throwing  off  his  carelessness,  even  when  working  at  the  most 
serious  tasks.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  pioneer  in  the  modern  direction, 
although  he  held  fast  to  a  certain  extent  to  classical  forms,  and  was  very 
severely  criticised  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career;  he  felt  that  his 
critics  failed  to  comprehend  his  artistic  point  of  view,  and  probably  paid 
less  attention  to  criticism  than  he  ought;  certainly,  one  can  not  but  feel 
that  he  was  habitually  too  careless  in  the  matter  of  self-criticism.  His 
brilliancy  of  style  too  often  sinks  toward  the  trivial,  and  his  warmth  of 
expression  frequently  seems  too  purely  theatrical.  For  a  man  of  his  con- 
spicuous mastery  in  the  matter  of  contrapuntal  technique,  he  was 
singularly   deficient    in    power   of    sustained    musical   development ;    his 
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Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
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14  second  parts,"  the  working-out,  in  his  larger  symphonic  movements  are 
not  in  general  what  is  best  in  them.  But  he  was  a  man  of  truly  poetic 
nature,  of  warm  and  genial  feeling,  and  was  doubtless  more  profoundly 
in  earnest  than  he  often  seemed  to  be.  He  was  a  real  force  in  his  day,  and 
his  influence  upon  German  music  and  musical  thought  was  conspicuous. 
He  stood  well  in  the  front  rank  of  composers  of  his  time.  Of  his  works, 
the  Lenore  symphony  is  probably  the  most  widely  popular,  though  the  Im 
Walde  is  most  admired  by  musicians. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"  Opus  153. 

Joachim  Raff. 

This  symphony,  like  Beethoven's  Pastoral,  verges  on  the  confines  of 
pure  symphonic  writing,  closely  approaching  the  domain  of  "  program- 
music."  Yet,  descriptive  and  picturesquely  suggestive  as  much  of  it  isy 
it  never  quite  becomes  pure  "  program-music."  Indeed,  it  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  symphony  that  one  of  the  earliest  criticisms  on 
it  in  Germany  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  last  movement  (where  there  is 
a  famous  suggestion  of  daybreak),  "  the  composer,  out  of  deference  to  the 
symphonic  form,  had  made  the  sun  rise  twice  on  the  same  morning." 

•  SHEET  MUSIC  • 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Selection 

in  the  South. 

We  are  in  a  position,  better  than  any  other  Music  House  in  Baltimore, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  musical  public  in  Sheet  Music.     The  complete 

Boston  Symphony  Repertoire, 

compositions  played  during  the  entire  season,  may  be  obtained  from  us, 
as  well  as  all  classic,  sacred,  and  popular  publications. 

We  represent  the  catalogues  of 

G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Breitkopf  &  Haertel,  New  York  and  Leipsic. 

C.  F.  Peters  (Edition  Peters),  Leipsic. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.,  Boston. 

Orders  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  a  specialty. 
Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds, 

GIBSON,  QLASER  &  CO.,     210  North  Charles  St. 
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The  first  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (3-4  time),  is  headed  :  "  In  the 
Daytime;  Impressions  and  Sensations."  It  begins  with  some  rather  vague 
preluding  in  the  strings,  horn,  and  bassoon,  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
coming  in  at  one  time  with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  which  is  soon  to  fol- 
low ;  a  flicker  or  two  of  light  comes  from  the  flutes  and  oboe, —  like  sun- 
shine through  the  branches, —  and  soon  (at  the  twenty-sixth  measure)  all 
this  dreamy  vagueness  crystallizes  into  shape,  and  the  first  theme  is  duly  an- 
nounced in  the  strings  in  the  tonic,  F  major,  at  first  piano,  but  soon  swelling 
to  forte,  as  the  development  proceeds.  Just  as  the  forte  is  reached,  a  sudden 
change  to  pianissimo,  with  the  entrance  of  the  trombones  on  the  chord  of 
D -flat  major,  heralds  the  coming  of  the  first  subsidiary,  a  phrase  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  passage-work,  beneath  which  the  basses  bring  in  once 
more  the  first  theme.  This  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  at  some  length 
with  lightly  skipping  passages  in  the  wood-wind,  which  remind  one  a  little 
of  the  first  theme,  until  the  strings  modulate  by  themselves  to  the  sub- 
dominant,  B-flat  major,  and  the  second  theme  enters  in  that  key.  This 
theme  is  developed  first  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  horns  against  a  waving 
figural  variation  in  the  violins  and  occasional  trills  and  running  passages 
in  the  flutes.  The  conclusion-theme  sets  in  in  9-8  time, —  it  is  really  a 
development  of  the  figure  already  heard  in  the  violins  at  the  sudden  pianis- 
simo  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary, —  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length,  thus  closing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  in  B-flat 
major.     There  is  no  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  ends  with  a 
vigorous  climax,  leading  back  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic  (beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement),  given  out  forte  by  the 


HEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MDSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 


GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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full  orchestra.  This  third  part  is  in  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  only 
that  the  second  theme  is  now  in  the  dominant,  C  major,  instead  of  in  the 
tonic.     The  movement  ends  with  a  very  long  and  elaborate  coda. 

The  second    movement,  Largo  in    A-flat   major  (2-4  time),  is   headed: 
"  In  the  Twilight ;  Revery."     After  some  free  preluding  in  the  clarinet  and 
horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  the  principal  theme  is  given  out  by  all 
the  strings  in  full  harmony,  against  a  sort  of  obbligato  in  the  bassoon,-or, 
rather,  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  passage  is  really  in  five-part 
harmony,  the  bassoon  playing  one  of  the  parts.     This  calm,  tender  melody 
is  followed  by  some  more  florid  work  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  and  then  the 
theme  sets  in  again  in  the  horns  and  violas,  against  a  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment in    the  strings,  and    rapid  running   passages  in    the  flute  and  other 
wooden  wind  instruments.     Then  follows  an  elaborately  developed  second 
theme  {Con  moto)  in  E  major,  which,  in  its  turn,  makes  way  for  a  dreamy, 
mysterious  conclusion-theme  in  F  major —  flutes  accompanied  by  the  muted 
violins  — and    then    the   principal    theme  comes  back  in  the  tonic,  A-flat 
major,  played  by  the  second  violins  and  a  'cello  solo  against  a  hushed  ac- 
companiment in  the  other  strings  con  sordini  and  syncopated  triplets  in  the 
flutes.     The    theme  returns  for   the    last   time,  as  a  coda,  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  clarinet  plays  florid,  recitative-like  phrases. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  assai'm  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  still  in  the 
twilight,  and  is  headed  :  "  Dance  of  Dryads."  It  is  the  Scherzo  of  the 
symphony,  and  is  elaborately  worked  out  in  the  regular  scherzo  form,  witH 
a  Trio  in  A  major,  in  which  the  orchestral  effect  of  the  high  harmonics  and 
trills  of  the  violins,  against  a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  corresponding  part  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phony. 


H.  R.  EISENBRANDT   SONS 
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N.E.  Cor.  Charles  and  Lexington  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  headed:  "At 
Night.  Silent  murmuring  of  the  woods  at  night.  Entrance  and  exit  of 
the  Wild  Hunt,  with  Frau  Holle  (Hulda)*  and  Wotan.  Daybreak."  It 
opens  with  a  mysterious  pianissimo  theme  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
alone,  which  is  forthwith  made  the  subject  of  the  exposition  of  a  four-part 
fugue  of  "imitation," — the  voices  entering  as  follows:  1,  'celli  and  basses; 
2,  second  violins  and  violas ;  3,  first  violins ;  4,  horn, —  and  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt "  theme  in  the  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons. This  "Wild  Hunt"  is  worked  out  with  great  elaboration  and 
vigor;  it  swells  to  fortissimo,  then  dies  away  again  in  the  distance,  to  make 
way  for  a  most  poetically  picturesque  orchestral  picture  of  the  gray  morn- 
ing dawn  and  sunrise,  with  a  return  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  horns,  and  at  last  a  return  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  Unfortunately,  Raff  has  stopped  his  sunrise  half-way,  and 
then  gone  back  to  darkness  again  and  a  return  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt,"  only 
to  have  a  new  dawn  and  sunrise  when  the  wild  hunters  have  again  disap- 
peared. This  repetition  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  performances  of 
the  symphony  nowadays ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  meteorological 
accuracy,  perhaps,  as  because  the  movement,  in  its  original  shape,  is  ex- 
cessively long. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  3  kettle-drums,  1  triangle, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

*  Hulda,  or  Holda,  was  the  Venus  of  Northern  mythology  ;  her  other  name  was  Freia.  She  was  primarily 
the  goddess  of  spring,  and  then  of  love.  It  was  she  who  enticed  Tannhauser  into  the  Venus  Mountain. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Hulda  soon  got  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  was  associated 
with  nocturnal  storms,  like  other  witches,  and  called  Frau  Holle. 

TELEPHONE  3389. 

MARON'S 
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12  West  Lexington  Street. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Opus  54. 

Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  S,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

on  July  29,  1S56  ) 

This  concerto  was  written  in  1845.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  affet- 
tuoso  in  A  minor  (4-4  time),  although  essentially  in  the  sonata-form,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  its  thematic  material.  It  begins, 
after  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  dominant,  E,  by  the  orchestra,  with  a  short 
preluding  phrase  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  immediately  to  the  exposition 
of  the  first  period  (thesis)  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wind  instruments  in 
the  orchestra ;  this  thesis  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  dominant ;  it  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  (almost  a  note-for- 
note  repetition  of  the  thesis)  in  the  pianoforte,  the  phrase  closing  on  the 
tonic.  This  theme  is  characteristically  Schumannesque,  especially  in  some 
rather  complicated  syncopations  in  its  second  and  fourth  phrases.  Its 
simple  exposition  is  followed  by  some  passage-work  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment, accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  during  which  a  figure  keeps  cropping 
up  which  soon  crystallizes  into  a  first  subsidiary,  appearing  at  the  end  of 
a  short  climax  as  a  glowing  tutti  in  F  major.  It  is  followed  by  some  ca- 
nonical developments  in  the  pianoforte,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  same  in  the  relative  C  major.  This  closes  the  first  section 
of  the  first  part  of  the  movement ;  now  comes  the  second  theme.  But  this 
second  theme  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a  new  version  of  the  first,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  relative  C  major,  worked  up  at  considerable  length 
by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  leading  at  last  to  a  second  subsidiary, 
which  is  in  its  turn  nothing  but  a  new  version  of  the  first  subsidiary,  ap- 


English  Songs  for  Concert  and 
e^t  Drawing=room.  <& 


The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 


The  above  is  a  selection  of  the  successes  of  the  recent  London  season. 
Complete  lists  on  application.     To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT.     - 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious,  and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  Ho.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children ;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"WEBER," 


The  name  of  a   famous  composer 
and  a  no  less 


Famous  Piano. 


ESTEY   ORGANS  lead  the  world. 

We  have  contracted  to  supply  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  with 
ESTEY  Organs  for  five  years. 

FISCHER  PIANOS,  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS,  ESTEY  PIANOS, 
LUDWIG    PIANOS.    BAY    STATE    GUITARS    and    MANDOLINS, 

Reginas,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  merchandise.  Also,  a  full  line  of 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books.  Prices  low.  Terms  to  suit.  Pianos  for 
rent  at  low  rates. 

All  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are 
reproduced  on  the  wonderful 


/EOLIAN 


at  our  JKolian  parlor.     Call  and  hear  it  before  or  after  each  concert. 


SANDERS   &  STAYHAN, 


13  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.       1327  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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pearing  like  it  in  its  full  splendor  in  a  strong  orchestral  tutti.  There  is  no 
conclusion-theme,  and  this  tutti  on  the  second  subsidiary  closes  the  first 
part  of  the  movement.  So  we  have  this  peculiarity  that,  although  this  first 
part  of  the  movement  is  quite  regular  in  its  being  subdivided  into  sharply 
defined  periods, —  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  followed  by  its  subsidiary; 
the  second  theme  in  the  relative  major,  also  followed  by  its  subsidiary, — 
the  second  theme  is  so  evidently  and  directly  derived  from  the  first  that  it 
can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  a  new  development  of  it,  and  the  second 
subsidiary  is  quite  as  directly  derived  from  the  first  subsidiary. 

The  free  fantasia  begins,  Andante  espressivo  in  A-flat  major  (6-4  time), 
with  some  nocturne-like  developments  on  the  first  theme  between  the 
pianoforte  and  the  clarinet;  but  the  tempo. soon  changes  back  to  Allegro 
and  some  imitative  developments  ensue,  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
on  the  little  preluding  passage  that  introduced  the  first  theme  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement.  A  modulation  back  to  C  major  leads  to  a  long 
development  —  rather  than  working-out  —  of  the  second  theme  by  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  the  development  going  on  in  crescendo,  climax  up  to  fortis- 
simo, then  gradually  diminishing  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wind 
instruments,  in  the  tonic  A  minor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of 
the  movement.  This  third  part  is  almost  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first, 
the  second  theme  now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major.  An  elaborate  unac- 
companied cadenza  for  the  solo  instrument,  written  by  Schumann  himself, 
connects  it  with  the  coda,  Allegro  molto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  which  con- 
sists of  some  new  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme  by  the 
orchestra,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte. 

The  second  movement,  Intermezzo  :  Andantino  grazioso  in  F  major  (2-4 
time),  is  in  the  simplest  romanza  form.  Its  first  period  consists  of  a  series 
of  coy,  graceful  questions  and  answers  between  solo  instrument  and  orches- 
tra ;   the    second,    or   intermediate    period,    of   more    passionate   cantabile 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


SDte  ein^tge  atljte  foetngeife  in  38oraj;  gesotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes :  Centennial,  1876 ;  Paris,  1878  and  i88q  ;    World's  Fair,  /8gj. 

DREYDOPPEL-  SOAP. 
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phrases  in  the  'celli,  violins,  and  other  orchestral  instruments,  accompanied 
in  arpeggj  by  the  pianoforte  and  interspersed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
first  period.  The  first  period  is  then  virtually  repeated,  closing  with  some 
transitional  hints  at  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  —  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  appeared  in  the  coda  —  leading  immediately  over  to  the  finale. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  A  major  (3-4  time),  is,  like  the 
first,  in  the  sonata-form.  After  a  few  preluding  measures  on  the  first  theme 
between  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  the  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  brill- 
iant, waltz-like  theme,  following  it  with  a  more  florid  subsidiary  of  passage- 
work.  A  modulation  to  the  dominant  E  major  introduces  the  second 
theme,  given  out  at  first  by  the  orchestra,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte 
and  continued  in  figural  variation.  This  theme  is  in  so  persistently  synco- 
pated a  rhythm,  and  the  syncopations  are  so  regular,  that,  to  the  ear,  it 
seems  to  be  in  3-2  time  without  any  syncopations  at  all.*  It  is  followed 
by  a  second  subsidiary,  elaborately  worked  up  in  florid  passage-work  by 
the  pianoforte,  and  full  of  shiftings  between  the  plain  rhythm  of  the  first 
theme  and  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  second.  A  short  conclusion- 
theme,  introduced  by  a  return  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  free  fantasia,  beginning  with  a  short  orchestral  fugato  on  the  first 
theme,  consists  for  the  most  part  of  more  or  less  brilliant  passage-work  in 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  on  the  conclusion-theme  and  the  subsidiaries. 
The  third  part  begins  irregularly  in  the  subdominant,  D  major,  with  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  as  an  orchestral  tutti ;  but  this  irregular  beginning 
allows  of  the  part's  being  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  the  second  theme 

•So  deceptive  is  the  persistent  syncopation  in  this  theme,  and  so  strongly  does  it  tend  to  impress  a  3-2  — 
instead  of  a  3-4  —  time  upon  the  ear,  that  it  is  often  hard  to  recognize  any  connection  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  the  conductor's  beat.  Indeed  many  a  young  and  inexperienced  orchestral  conductor  has  come 
to  grief  over  this  passage,  allowing  his  beat  to  follow  his  ear  instead  of  the  printed  music  in  the  score.  When 
Biilow  first  rehearsed  this  concerto  in  London  in  1873-74,  under  a  conductor  who  shall  be  nameless,  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  when  they  came  to  this  second  theme  in  the  finale  :  the  conductor  completely  lost  his 

head,  and  could  not  beat  straight  until  Biilow,  in  a  rage,  called  out  to  him  :   "  Mr.  C ,  Mr.  C ,  will  you 

please  try  to  imagine  that  you  are  beating  time  to  //  Bacio  by  Arditi  ?"  This  gave  the  hapless  conductor  the 
clew  to  the  right  beat,  and  all  went  well  from  that  moment. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 


Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  riusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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now  coming  in  the  tonic  A  major ;  *  and  it  is  in  fact  such  a  repetition, 
except  in  some  few  changes  of  instrumentation.  A  long  and  exceedingly- 
brilliant  coda  begins  with  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  A  major 
as  an  orchestral  />////;  Jafter  which  the  pianoforte  works  up  new  versions 
of  the  subsidiaries  and  of  the  conclusion-theme  in  climax  after  climax,  with 
truly  Schumannesque  persistency. 

It  has  often  been  commented  on  that,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  brilliancy 
of  most  of  this  concerto,  the  pianoforte  part  is  written  almost  throughout 
in  the  medium  of  the  instrument,  thus  gaining  little  strength  from  the 
heavy  lower  register  and  little  brilliancy  from  the  upper  register  thereof. 
This  keeping  the  pianoforte  part  so  nearly  constantly  in  the  modest 
medium  register  of  the  instrument  tends  so  to  throw  it  into  the  shade  that 
Liszt  once  said  jokingly  of  the  concerto :  "  So  now  we  have  a  concert  sanr 
piano,  too!"  —  in  allusion  to  Schumann's  F  minor  sonata,  opus  14,  which 
was  originally  published  as  Concert  sans  Orchestre.  The  orchestral  part 
of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,. 
2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Opus  46 Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany,, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracings 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 

*  Remember  that,  in  the  first  part,  the  first  theme  came  in  the  tonic  A  major,  and  the  second  theme,  in 
the  dominant  E  major;  in  the  third  part,  the  first  theme  comes  in  the  subdominant  D  major,  and  the  second, 
in  the  tonic  A  major.     This  satisfies  the  proportion 

Tonic  :  Dominant  =  Subdominant  :  Tonic 

and  there  is  no  need  of  'any  modulating  extension  or  contraction  of  the  first  theme  or  its  subsidiary  in  the 
third  part,  so  as  to  get  the  second  theme  in  the  tonic. 
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new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 


Overture  to  "  Carlo  Broschi  "   .     .     Daniel- Francois- Esprit  Auber. 

(Born  at  Caen  (Calvados),  France,  on  Jan.  19,  1784;  died  in  Paris 
on  May  12,  1871.) 

La  Part  du  Diable,  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Eugene 
Scribe,  the  music  by  Auber,  was  brought  out  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  in 
Paris   on    January  16,   1843.     The  work  is  generally  known  in  Germany 

either  by  the  title  Des  TeufeVs  Antheil,  or    Carlo   Broschi.     The  story  is 

« 

taken  from  the  life  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  son, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  from  which  he  was  restored  to  health 
and  sanity  by  the  singing  of  the  great  castrato  Farinelli  (whose  real  name 
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was  Carlo  Broschi),  whom  the  Queen  had  employed  for  the  purpose.  Fari- 
nelli  was  afterwards  made  prime  minister.  Later  Farinelli  assumes  the 
part  of  Satan  in  order  to  win  Philip's  consent  to  the  union  of  a  young 
student,  Rafael  d'Estuniga,  with  Caselda,  Farinelli's  sister,  with  whom  the 
king  was  also  in  love.  Mme.  Rossi-Caccia  sang  the  part  of  Farinelli  in 
the  original  cast  of  the  opera. 

The  overture,  one  of  Auber's  most  popular  works  in  this  form,  is  in  the 
somewhat  stunted  overture-form  generally  affected  by  the  Italian  opera 
composers,  and  by  the  French  in  their  lighter  works,  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  century.  That  is,  it  is  in  the  sonata-form,  with  the 
second  part,  or  free  fantasia,  omitted ;  the  third  part  joins  immediately  on 
to  the  first. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  rather  long  free  introduction,  the  whole 
orchestra  beginning  fortissimo  with  a  few  measures  in  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  Andante  maestoso  in  E-flat  major  (4-4  time),  two  measures  being 
answered  pianissimo  in  E-flat  minor  by  the  strings,  as  if  by  an  echo.  The 
movement  now  changes  to  Andante  (3-8  time),  the  flute  and  clarinet  playing 
a  graceful  melody  in  octaves  against  an  accompaniment  of  staccato  chords 
in  the  horns  and  bassoons,  and  soft  sustained  harmonies  in  the  strings. 

This  is  followed  by  an  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time),  in  which  the 
oboe  sings  a  new  melody  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 

An  Allegro  in  4-4  time,  full  of  rushing  passage-work  in  the  strings,  against 
which  the  wind  instruments  repeat  loud  calls  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of 
the  key  (B-flat  major,  then  E-flat  major),  leads  to  a  sonorous  repetition 
of  the  opening  maestoso  phrase  by  the  full  orchestra,  which  again  ends 
softly  in  E-flat  minor,  preparing  for  the  beginning  of  the  main  body  of  the 
overture. 

This  movement,  Allegro  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  begins  with  the  first 
theme  in  the  muted  strings  alone,  a  graceful,  tricksy  running  figure  in  the 
first  violins  against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and 
double-basses,  and  pizzicato  arpeggj  in  the  'celli.  After  this  theme  has 
been  duly  developed,  the  first  subsidiary  enters,  a  loud  martial  call  from 
the  cornets,  horns,  bassoons,  and  trombones,  brilliantly  answered  by  the 
full  orchestra.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  immediately,  a  suave  melody 
sung  by  the  oboe,  first  violins,  and  'celli  in  octaves,  the  flute  and  clari- 
net being  soon  substituted  for  the  oboe,  as  the  development  progresses. 
Last  comes  the  conclusion-theme,  a  lively  hunting-call  played  by  the 
four  horns  alone,  the  time  shifting  from  2-4  to  6-8.  Second  theme 
and  conclusion-theme  are  in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  B-flat  major.     This 
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ends  the  first  part,  the  conclusion-theme  modulating  toward  its  close  back 
to  the  tonic,  E-flat  major.  As  has  been  said,  there  is  no  second  part,  or 
working-out,  but  the  third  part  of  the  overture  begins  immediately  after  the 
first  has  ended.  This  third  part  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first  —  except 
that  the  second  theme  now  comes  in  the  tonic  —  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
conclusion-theme  ;  this  now  comes  in  E-flat  major,  and  fortissimo,  in  the 
full  orchestra,  instead  of  softly  on  four  horns,  and  works  up  to  a  resound- 
ing climax  as  a  coda  to  the  whole. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  i  flute,  i  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  cornets,  4  horns,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  tri- 
angle, bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven       -       -       Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

Born  Dec.  16,  1770.     Died  March  26,  1827. 

I.    Allegro  con  brio  (C  minor)  -  2-4 

II.    Andante  con  moto  (A-flat  major)         -  3-8 

III.  Allegro  (C  minor)        -         -         -         -         -         -  3-4 

Trio  (C  major)     -  -  -  -  .  -  -  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)        ------  4.4 


Gustav  Strube 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  G  major  (MS.),  Op.  13 

(Cadenza  by  Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL.) 

I.    Moderato  (G  major)       --------  3-4 

Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  energico  (G  major)     -       -  3-4 

II.    Adagio,  ma  non  troppo  lento  (B-flat  major)     -       -  2-4 

III.    Finale  :  Allegro  (G  major)    -------  4-4 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 


Richard  Strauss 


Symphonic  Poem,  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber       -       -  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 


Daniel-Francois-Esprit  Auber 


Overture  to  "  Carlo  Broschi " 


Soloist,   Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL. 
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.  \x  Beethoven  was  born  at  Bonn  on  December  16,  probably 
1770,  and  died  in  Vienna  on   March  26,  1827.     The  family  originally  came 
from  a  village   near  Louvain,  whence  they  moved   to   Antwerp  in    1650. 
The  family  name  was  originally  as  we  now  know  it,  but  underwent  many 
changes,—  Biethoffen,  Biethofen,  Biethoven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  Bethof, 
—  until  it  at  last  returned  to  its  first  form.     Beethoven's  father,  Jean,  and 
his  grandfather,  Ludwig,  were  musicians  in  the  court  band  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologne  at  Bonn  ;  his  mother,  Maria  Magdalena  (born  Keverich),  was 
daughter  of  the  head  cook  at  Ehrenbreitstein.     She  was  the  widow  of  one  I 
Laym,  or  Leym,  when  she  married  Jean  Beethoven  on  November  12,  1767.  j 
Ludwig  was  the  second  of  seven  children  ;  but  as  the  first,  Ludwig  Maria, 
lived  only  six  days,  he  was  virtually  the  eldest  of  the  family.     He  began  j 
the  study  of  music  at  the  age  of  four,  under  his  father's  instruction  ;  old 
Jean  was  a  harsh  teacher,  but  seemed  quite  to  appreciate  his  son's  talent. 
When  the  boy  was  nine,  his  father  turned  him  over  to  one  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  I 
at  the  Bonn  opera,  for  his  further  musical  education.     He  was  also  taught 
the  ordinary  branches  and  a  little  Latin  at  a  public  school,  which  he  left, 
however,   when  he   was  thirteen.     He  studied  the  organ   under  van   den 
Eeden,  organist  at  the  court  chapel,  and  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  under 
one  Zambona  after  leaving  school.     In  1781  (being  then  eleven)  he  began* 
taking  lessons  of  Christian  Gottlob    Neefe,  van    den   Eeden's  successor. 
About  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  he  was  up  to  playing  most  of  Bach's 
Wohltempcrirtes    Clavier    and  taking    Neefe's    place   at    the    organ    when 

required. 

In  1783  he  was  appointed  cembalist  in  the  orchestra,— without  salary,— 

part  of  his  functions  being  to  conduct  the  opera  orchestra.     Next  year  he 

was  appointed  second  organist,  with  a  salary  of  150  florins  (about  $63.30) 

per  annum.     It  was  in  the  course  of  this  year,   1784,  that  he  took  violin 

lessons  of  Franz  Ries.     In  1787  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Vienna,  where 

he  stayed  not  above  three  months,  and  took  some  lessons  of  Mozart,  who 

was  highly  delighted  with  his  pupil.     On  his  return  to  Bonn  he  made  the 

acquaintance  of  von  Breuning,  to  whose  children  he  gave  music  lessons, 

and  in  whose  family  his  taste  for  literature  was  first  cultivated.     In  1788  he 

entered  the  National-Theater  as  second  viola  in  the  orchestra.     He  was  in 

the  most  wretched  circumstances :  his  mother  and  his  only  remaining  sister 

had  died,  and  his  father  had  become  a  confirmed  drunkard ;  money  was 

scarce  in  the  family.     But  hope  was  soon  to  come  ;  in  1790  and  1792  Josef 

Haydn  passed   through  Bonn  on  his  way  to  and  from    London;    on    his 

second  visit  he  heard  and  warmly  praised  a  cantata  by  Beethoven.     This 

reached  the  ears  of  the  Elector,  who  had  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  the 

young  musician,  but  now  determined  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Vienna  to 

study.     In  November,    1792,  he  was  well   settled  in  the  Alservorstadt  of 

Vienna,  and  immediately  began  studying  under  Haydn.     The  lessons  were 

in  strict    counterpoint,   Fux's   Gradus  ad  Parnassum  being  the  text-book. 

But   Haydn  was  far  too    busy  to  give  his   promising  young  pupil   all  the 

attention  the   latter  wanted;    Beethoven   was   not  satisfied   with    his    owr 

and  soon  began  taking  extra  lessons  secretly  from  Johann  Schenk 


progress, 
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In  1794,  when  Haydn  went  to  England  again,  Beethoven  continued  his 
contrapuntal  studies  under  Johann  Georg  Albrechtsberger,  and  studied  the 
violin  under  Ignaz  Schuppanzigh ;  he  also  benefited  much  by  Salieri's 
advice  in  the  matter  of  Italian  vocal  composition  and  by  that  of  Aloys 
Forster  in  quartet  writing. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  Haydn's  apparent  carelessness  in  conducting  his 
theoretical  studies  came  solely  from  a  pressure  of  other  work,  for  the  elder 
composer's  interest  in  his  pupil  was  great ;  he  soon  considered  him  up  to 
the  greatest  undertakings,  and  in  a  manner  voluntarily  transferred  his  own 
mantle  to  the  younger  man's  shoulders.  Mozait  had  died  a  year  before 
he  came  to  Vienna.  This  left  the  field  tolerably  open  to  him,  and  he  had 
for  the  most  part  only  the  Italians  to  compete  with.  In  1794  Beethoven's 
allowance  from  the  Elector  was  stopped,  and  he  had  henceforth  nothing 
but  his  own  resources  to  look  to  for  support.  But  he  had  excellent  intro- 
ductions to  very  influential  people,  and  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  Aus- 
trian capital  was  fortunate.  He  first  became  known  in  musical  circles  as 
a  pianist, —  at  the  musical  parties  of  Prince  von  Licknowsky  and  Baron  von 
Swieten  ;  but  his  compositions  soon  began  to  win  him  fame,  if  rather  slowly 
at  first  and  in  the  face  of  much  critical  opposition.  On  March  29,  1795, 
he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  with  his  own  concerto  in 
C  major,  at  the  annual  concert  at  the  Burg-Theater  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows'  fund  of  the  Artists'  Society.  He  soon  made  some  successful  trips 
to  Prag  and  even  to  Berlin,  where  he  played  at  court  and  at  the  Sing- 
Akademie. 

Up  to  1800  his  compositions  in  Vienna  had  been  mostly  chamber  music ; 
but  in  this  year  his  first  symphony,  in  C  major,  appeared.  In  1801  his 
deafness,  symptoms  of  which  had  shown  themselves  as  early  as  1798, 
began  to  be  seriously  troublesome.  His  productiveness  went  on  increasing 
steadily  until  his  death  ;  and,  though  he  wrote  slowly  and  with  considerable 
difficulty, —  his  habit  of  self-criticism  was  insatiable, —  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  great  composers.     Few  musicians  have  ever  held  the 
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position  anywhere  that  Beethoven  did  in  Vienna  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  unique- 
ness !  Although  very  brusque  in  his  manners  and  quick-tempered,  won- 
drously  untidy  in  his  dress  (albeit  he  carried  personal  cleanliness  to  the 
finical  pitch),  and  given  to  all  sorts  of  rudeness  in  behavior,  he  had  a 
decided  taste  for  refined  and  cultivated  society  ;  and  this  taste  he  was 
allowed  to  indulge  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Lichnowsky,  von  Swieten,  and 
other  Viennese  grandees  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  what  a  wonderful 
genius  they  had  in  the  rough,  ugly,  and  uncouth  little  man,  and  vied  with 
one  another  in  standing  all  his  whims  and  caprices.  He  might  get  furious 
with  rage  and  shout  out,  "  Lobkowitz' schcr  Esel 7"  ("Ass  of  a  Lobkowitz  ") 
into  the  very  front  door  of  that  Prince's  palace  ;  he  was  willingly  put  up  with 
for  his  genius's  sake.  He  lorded  it  over  his  noble  patrons  like  a  true 
spoilt  child.  He  was  in  tolerably  easy  circumstances,  too,  being  a  thrifty 
man  with  a  good  business  head,  investing  his  money  to  good  advantage. 
Only  his  scapegrace  of  a  nephew  gave  him  real  trouble.  This  ne'er-do-weel 
and  his  deafness  were  his  two  crosses,  to  which  a  gastric  trouble  was  soon 
added. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Opus  67    .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn,  probably  on  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

The  date  at  which  this  symphony  was  written  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  both  it 
and  the  Pastoral (No.  6,  in  F  major)  were  completed,  or  at  least  brought 
near  completion,  before  the  end  of  the  year  ,1807,  and  that  most  of  the 
work  on  them  was  done  at  Heiligenstadt  and  in  the  country  between  there 
and  Kahlenberg.  Beethoven's  visit  to  Eisenstadt  in  September  of  the  sam< 
year  was  probably  devoted  entirely  to  bringing  out  the  C  major  Mass,  opus 
86  j  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  work  on  the  symphonies  there.  The  first 
performance  of  the  C  minor  symphony  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Beethoven 
at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22,  1808.  The  con- 
cert was  a  memorable  one  ;  every  number  on  the  program  was  then  given 
for  the  first  time  in  Vienna,  and  the  program  included,  beside  the  sym- 
phony mentioned,  the  Pastoral  symphony ;  the  pianoforte  concerto  No.  4, 
in  G  major,  opus  58  ;  the  choral  fantasia,  opus  80  j  two  extracts  from  the 
C  major  Mass;  the  concert  aria,  "  Ah  !  perfido"  and  a  free  improvisation 
on  the  pianoforte.  Artistically,  the  concert  was  rather  disastrous  :  the 
extreme  length  of  the  program  and  the  unusual  difficulty  of  the  music  made 
due  preparation  impossible,  and  the  performance  was  generally  bad ;  add 
to  this  that  it  was  an  exceptionally  cold  day,  and  the  theatre  not  heated ; 
the  audience  was  as  cold  as  the  hall. 

The  first  movement  of  the  symphony,  Allegro  con  brio  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  opens  grandly  with  three  G's  followed  by  a  long-held  E-flat,  fortissimo 
in  all  the  strings  and  clarinets.  What  is  the  key?  The  ear  is  in  doubt ;  is 
it  C  minor,  or  E-flat  major,  or  possibly  G  minor?     The  next  two  measures, 
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three  F's  followed  by  a  long-held  D,  strike  out  the  possibility  of  G  minor ; 
but  it  still  may  be  either  C  minor  or  E-flat  major!  The  popular  legend 
that  Beethoven  intended  this  grand  exordium  of  the  symphony  to  suggest 
u  Fate  knocking  at  the  gate  "  is  apocryphal  ;  Beethoven's  pupil,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  was  really  the  author  of  this  would-be-poetic  exegesis,  which  Beetho- 
ven received  very  sarcastically  when  Ries  imparted  it  to  him.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  conductors  as  to  the  manner  of 
playing  these  four  opening  measures.  Some  take  them  in  strict  allegro 
tempo,  like  the  rest  of  the  movement;  others  take  the  liberty  of  playing 
them  in  a  much  slower  and  more  stately  tempo ;  others  again  take  the  three 
G's  and  the  F's  molto  ritardando,  arguing  that,  although  taking  the  four 
measures  in  a  stately  Largo  is  not  permissible, —  there  being  no  indication 
in  the  score  to  authorize  it, —  the  "  holds  "  over  the  E-flat  and  the  D  do  (at 
least  tacitly)  authorize  ritardandos  on  the  three  E-flats  and  the  three  F's, 
according  to  the  old  rule  :  "  You  may  always  make  a  ritardando  before  a 
hold."  And,  if  this  retarding  of  the  tempo  is  cleverly  managed,  it  comes  to 
very  much  the  same  thing,  in  point  of  effect,  as  the  stately  Largo,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  score  ;  it  is  beating  the  devil  round  the  bush. 

These  four  grand  introductory  measures  are  immediately  followed  by  the 
exposition  of  the  first  theme,  of  which  they  furnish  the  principal  figure. 
The  construction  of  this  theme  is  peculiar ;  it  is  really  composed  of  noth- 
ing but  free  contrapuntal  imitations  on  the  figure  of  the  introductory  meas- 
ures ;  but  these  imitations  follow  one  upon  the  other  with  such  rhythmic 
regularity  that,  to  the  ear,  they  form  the  several  successive  sections  and 
phrases  of  a  regularly  constructed  melody,  or  theme.  No  single  part  in  the 
orchestra  plays  this  melody  j  but  take  the  eighth-note  figures  which  appear 
successively  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  first  violins,  and  write  them 
out  in  order  on  a  single  staff  (as  one  part),  and  you  have  the  theme.  This 
theme  is  briefly  developed  in  two  periods,  followed  by  some  brilliant  pas- 
sage-work for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  still  on  the  principal  figure,  end- 
ing on  the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  of  the  relative  key 
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of  E-flat  major.  Now  the  second  theme  enters  fortissimo  on  the  horns;  its 
opening  phrase  is  but  a  melodic  extension  of  the  principal  figure  of  the  first 
theme,  but  this  is  responded  to  by  a  more  lovely  phrase,  full  of  the  truest 
Beethovenish  sentiment,  which  is  worked  up  in  a  crescendo  climax,  leading 
to  an  unspeakably  brilliant  and  dashing  antithesis.  There  is  no  conclu- 
sion-theme, the  short  concluding  period  being  formed  by  some  strong  pas- 
sage-work on  the  principal  figure  of  the  first  theme.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  ends  in  E-flat  major,  and  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  not  very  long,  although  of  sufficient  length  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  short  first  part  of  the  movement.  It  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  contrapuntal  working-out  of  the  first  theme,  in  which  working- 
out,  however,  new  melodic  developments  keep  cropping  up.  Toward  the 
end,  the  initial  figure  of  the  second  theme  —  which,  as  will  be  remembered, 
is  but  another  version  of  that  of  the  first  —  comes  in  for  a  brief  contra- 
puntal elaboration,  which  is  followed  by  the  characteristically  Beethovenish 
"  moment  of  exhaustion,"  the  working-out  gradually  dying  away  in  myste- 
rious, unearthly  antiphonal  harmonies  between  the  strings  and  wood-wind. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  first  theme  reasserts  itself  in  fortissimo,  and  we 
pass  on  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  part  is  quite  regular  in  its  relations  to  the  first,  the  second  theme 
now  coming  in  the  tonic,  C  major.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
development  of  the  first  theme  is  now  accompanied  by  a  more  sustained, 
cantabile  counter-theme, —  a  device  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  particularly 
fond  {vide  the  third  part  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Scotch  symphony), — 
and  one  of  the  long  holds  is  elaborated  into  a  beautiful  little  cadenza  for 
the  oboe.  The  change  of  key  for  the  second  theme  necessitates  a  change 
in  the  instrumentation  also  :  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement  the  second 
theme  entered  fortissimo  in  the  horns,  in  E-flat  major;  here,  in  the  third 
part,  where  it  enters  in  C  major,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
plain  E-flat  horns  to  play  it,  so  that  Beethoven  —  unwilling  to  make  his 
horn-players  change  their  crooks  for  only  a  few  measures  —  found  himself 
forced  to  transfer  the  passage  to  the  bassoons.  The  result  is  rather  unfort- 
unate, for  the  bassoons  sound  somewhat  veiled  and  timid,  in  comparison 
with  the  boldly  assertive  horns  in  the  first  part.  But  composers  of  Beet- 
hoven's clay  were  not  infrequently  forced  to  make  concessions  of  this  sort. 
The  movement  ends  with  a  long  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda. 

Thd  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto  in  A-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in 
the  form  of  the  rondo  with  variations.  It  opens  with  the  announcement  of 
its  first  theme,  a  stately  and  expressive  melody,  sung  in  unison  by  the 
violas  and  'celli  over  a  simple  pizzicato  bass  in  the  double-basses,  the  clos- 
ing phrase  being  considerably  developed  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind, 
then  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings  together.*  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  theme,  an  heroic,  quasi-martial  phrase  in  A-flat  major, 

*  The  gradual  growth  of  this  theme  in  Beethoven's  mind  is  to  be  followed  very  f «Uy  in  his  sketch-books  ;  it 
is  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  his  laborious  and  carefully  self-criticising  method  of  composition.  The 
first  form  in  which  this  noble  theme  appears  in  the  sketch-books  is  as  trivial  and  commonplace  as  possible; 
every  subsequent  change  it  goes  through  is  an  improvement,  until  we  at  last  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  symphony. 
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given  out  in  harmony  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  violins,  over  a  triplet 
arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  violas,  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  This  theme 
closes  with  a  bold  modulation  to  C  major,  and  is  forthwith  repeated  fortis- 
simo in  this  key  by  the  oboes,  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums,  while  all 
the  violins  and  violas  unite  upon  the  accompanying  triplet  figure.  A  short 
conclusion-phrase  in  mysterious  pianissimo  chromatic  harmony,  in  the 
strings  (without  double-basses)  and  bassoons,  closes  the  period  with  a  half- 
cadence  to  the  dominant  of  A-flat  major. 

The  second  period  corresponds  exactly  to  the  first,  it  being  the  first 
variation  thereof.  The  first  theme  appears  in  a  figural  variation  in  the 
violas  and  'celli  (even  sixteenth-notes),  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings  and  a  sustained  counter-phrase  in  the  clarinet.  The 
variation  of  the  second  theme  consists  simply  of  substituting  arpeggj  in 
thirty-second-notes  for  the  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  sixteenth-notes. 

In  the  third  variation,  which  follows,  we  have  the  theme  figurally  varied 
in  running  thirty-second  notes  in  the  violas  and  'celli,  the  counter-phrase 
now  coming  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  varied 
theme  soon  passing  into  the  first  violins,  then  into  the  basses,  against  full 
harmony  in  repeated  sixteenth-notes  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra ;  this 
extends  the  first  theme  to  three  times  its  original  length.  Next  follows 
a  little  interlude  of  passage-work  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself  fortissimo  upon  the 
second  theme  (in  C  major),  in  grand  plain  harmony.  Then  follows  a  brief 
episode  in  the  shape  of  a  staccato  melodic  variation,  based  on  the  initial 
figure  of  the  first  theme,  in  the  flute,  clarinet,  and  bassoon,  over  plain  pizzi- 
cato chords  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  basses,  and  waving  arpeggj  in 
the  first  violins.  Some  crescendo  scale-passages  lead  to  a  fortissimo  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme 
now  appearing  in  close  imitation  (not  quite  strict  canon)  between  the 
violins  and  the  wood-wind.     A  long  coda  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  in   C  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a  scherzo  with 
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trio,  although  not  so  named  in  the  score.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  Beethoven  scherzo :  the  rapid  tempo,  the  tricksy  effects  of  modulation 
and  instrumentation,  the  brilliant  humor.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  diabolic 
of  Beethoven's  scherzi ;  Berlioz  has  likened  it  to  a  scene  from  the  witches' 
Sabbath  on  the  Brocken.  The  first  theme  is  eighteen  measures  long,  the 
two  measures  over  and  above  the  regulation  sixteen-measure  cut  being 
added  to  the  third  phrase.  The  thesis  is  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  basses 
in  octaves,  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  answering  with  the  antithesis 
in  full  harmony.  This  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by  the  second,  a 
bolder  phrase,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  two  horns  in  unison  over  a  stac- 
cato accompaniment  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  C  minor,  but  soon  modu- 
lating to  E -flat  minor,  and  carried  by  the  full  orchestra  through  G-flat  major 
back  to  E-flat  minor  again,  each  phrase  ending  on  the  dominant  by  half- 
cadence.  These  two  themes  are  worked  up  together  and  in  alternation, 
with  some  elaborateness  in  the  way  of  running  counterpoint  to  the  end  of 
the  Scherzo,  in  C  minor. 

The  Trio  (same  time  and  tempo)  in  C  major  is  a  well-worked-out  fugato 
on  an  energetic  subject  of  humorous,  almost  comic,  character,  the  fugued 
writing  being,  however,  strictly  adapted  to  the  regular  scherzo  form  of  two 
repeated  sections.  Then  comes  the  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  The  treat- 
ment is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  the  first  working-out,  the  instru- 
mentation being  totally  different,  now  running  to  pizzicati  in  the  strings  and 
staccato  phrases  in  the  wood-wind,  the  whole  being  kept  steadily  in  pianis- 
simo. Some  little  clucking  notes  in  the  upper  register  of  the  bassoons  have 
a  peculiarly  weird,  diabolico-comic  effect.  The  elaborate  working-out  of 
the  second  theme  at  last  merges  into  a  long  dominant  organ-point  in  the 
basses,  while  the  kettle-drums  as  persistently  keep  hammering  away  at  the 
tonic,  over  which  the  first  violins  keep  reiterating  a  figure  taken  from  the 
first  theme  in  even,  dead  pianissimo ;  then  come  eight  measures  of  crescendo, 
leading  over  to  the  finale,  with  which  the  Scherzo  is  connected,  without 
any  intermediate  wait. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  a  grand 
triumphant  march-like  theme,  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  heroic  theme  is  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  always  fortissimo 
and  by  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra,  until  it  is  followed  by  an  equally 
heroic,  and  somewhat  more  distinguished  second  theme,  also  in  C  major. 
This  theme  is  more  briefly  developed,  still  in  fortissimo,  until  it  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  a  more  vivacious,  if  not  more  brilliant,  third  theme  in  the  domi- 
nant, G  major.  In  this  third  theme,  in  which  phrases  in  piano  keep  alter- 
nating with  others  \n  forte,  the  rhythm  changes  to  what  is  essentially  12-8 
time ;  its  development  ends  with  a  climax  of  the  full  orchestra  in  the  origi- 
nal 4-4  rhythm  of  the  movement,  leading  to  a  fourth,  or  conclusion-theme, 
also  in  G  major,  first  announced  by  the  middle  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons, with  brisk  little  squib-like  counter-figures  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  in  the  tonic,  C  major.     This  first  part  is  repeated 

Then  follows  a  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  third  theme,  in  the  triplet 
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Thythm,  is  most  elaborately  worked  out,  the  development  leading  at  last  to 
a  tremendous  climax  which  closes  the  free  fantasia  in  the  dominant  key  of 
G  major.  Now  comes  a  curious  and  wholly  original  episode  ;  the  theme  of 
the  Scherzo  returns  and  is  worked  up  briefly  in  a  new  way,  with  new  or- 
chestration, ending  with  a  passage  of  long-sustained  pianissimo  and  then 
crescendo,  very  similar  to  the  one  which  led  over  from  the  Scherzo  itself  to 
the  Finale.  Indeed,  this  passage  here  leads  to  the  triumphant  return  of 
the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

This  third  part  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the 
third  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic.  The  concise  develop- 
ment of  the  conclusion-theme  leads  immediately  to  the  Coda,  which  begins 
with  some  brisk  passage-work  on  the  third  theme,  worked  up  to  a  climax 
which  leads  to  a  strong,  and  strongly  insisted-on,  half-cadence  in  the  tonic 
key.  This  is  followed  by  a  fortissimo  announcement  of  a  figure  from  the 
second  theme  by  the  bassoons,  answered  " piano  dolce"  by  the  horns.  This 
figure,  which  is  taken  from  the  antithesis  of  the  second  theme  (as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  the  movement),  now  appears  as  the 
thesis  of  what  might  almost  be  called  a  new  theme,  and  is  worked  up  in 
two  successive  climaxes,  the  second  of  which,  going  crescendo  poco  a  poco  e 
sempre piu  allegro,  leads  to  the  final  "apotheosis"  of  the  symphony,  Presto 
in  C  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  conclusion-theme  is  worked  up  with  the 
utmost  energy,  in  true  Beethoven  fashion, —  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
peroration  to  the  Egmont  and  third  Leonore  overtures  ;  only  that  here  —  as 
later  in  the  finale  to  the  eighth  symphony,  in  F  major  —  Beethoven  seems 
absolutely  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  stop,  and  keeps  hammering  away 
at  full  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  for  forty  measures,  in  sheer  mad 
jubilation. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to  which 
are  added,  in  the  last  movement,  1  piccolo-flute,  1  double-bassoon,  and  3 
trombones.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


English  Songs  for  Concert   and 
*£  Drawing=room.  «£ 


The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 


The  above  is  a  selection  of  the  successes  of  the  recent  London  season. 
Complete  lists  on  application.     To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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GtJSTAV  Strube  was  born  at  Ballenstedt,  a  small  town  in  Anhalt,  not  far 
from  Halberstedt,  on  March  3,  1867.  His  father  was  town  musician  in 
his  native  place,  and  it  was  from  him  that  he  got  his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion. Strube  afterwards  studied  for  four  years  at  the  Conservatorium  in 
Leipzig  :  the  violin  under  Adolf  Brodsky,  the  pianoforte  under  Alois  Keck- 
endorf,  and  composition  under  Karl  Reinecke  and  Salomon  Jadassohn. 
After  leaving  the  institution,  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he  was  ensrasred 
as  teacher  at  the  Conservatorium.  In  1891  he  came  to  this  country  to 
join  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  in  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  first 
violins  ever  since. 

Strube  has  composed  a  good  deal.  On  February  16,  1895,  his  overture 
in  F  major  to  Schiller's  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,"  opus  8,  was  brought  out 
in  Boston  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  very  favourably  received  by 
public  and  press.  This  was  followed  by  a  symphony  in  C  minor,  opus  n, 
which  was  brought  out  by  the  same  institution  on  April  4,  1896,  and  also 
extremely  well  received.  The  work  has  also  been  given  in  Germany. 
His  violin  concerto  in  G  major,  opus  13,  was  first  played  in  public  by  Mr. 
Franz  Kneisel  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Worcester  (Massachusetts) 
Festival  of  last  September.  These  compositions  and  several  others  still 
reman  in  MS.  A  suite  for  violin  and  pianoforte  is  published  by  Arthur 
P.  Schmidt  in  Boston. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  in  G  major  (MS.),  Opus  13  .     .     Gustav  Strube 

(Born  at  Ballenstedt  on  March  3,  1867  ;  still  living  in  Boston.) 

The  score  of  this  concerto  was  finished  on  December  15,  1896.  The 
first  movement  is  rather  a  free-romantic  prelude  than  a  first  movement  in 
the  academic  sense.  It  opens  with  an  introduction,  Moderato  in  G  major 
(3-4  time),  in  which  a  theme  is  announced  and  thematically  worked  up  as 
an  orchestral  ritornello.  The  solo  violin  then  takes  it  up  and  plays  with  it, 
rather  than  develops  it,  in  a  short  transitional  passage  leading  over  to  the 
main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  energico  in  G  major 
(3-4  time). 

This  begins  with  a  fortissimo  orchestral  tut  ft,  in  which  the  real  first 
theme  of  the  movement  is  given  out  and  briefly  developed,  the  treatment 
being  steadily  thematic  ;  the  solo  violin  then  steps  in  with  the  second  theme 
in  F-sharp  major  —  based  on  a  more  melodious  cantabile  phrase  —  and 
develops  it  at  some  length,  the  development  gradually  merging  into  brill- 
iant passage-work,  until  a  third  theme  enters  in  B  major  in  the  flutes  and 
clarinets  and  is  developed  against  ornamental  figuration  in  the  solo  instru- 
ment. This  third  theme  is  really  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation  of  the 
first.  It  is  followed  by  an  orchestral  tutti  on  a  more  brilliant  conclusion- 
theme —  derived  from  the  theme  of  ihe  slow  introduction  —  which  closes 
the  movement.  This  first  movement  is  immediately  enchained  with  the 
next. 

The  second  movement,  Adagio  ma  non  troppo  lento  in  B-flat  major   (2-4 
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time),  is  a  sort  of  Romanza  on  two  contrasted  themes.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  suave,  song-like  melody,  given  out  and  developed  by  the  solo  instru- 
ment over  a  string  accompaniment,  the  wood-wind  and  horns  now  and 
then  adding  richness  to  the  colouring  ;  the  second  is  more  strenuously 
dramatic  in  character,  and  is  really  derived  from  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  Its  development  is  confided,  now  to  the  solo  violin,  now  to 
the  orchestra.  A  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  solo  violin,  against  more 
elaborate  figuration  in  the  orchestra  (mostly  in  the  wind  instruments)  leads 
to  a  short  coda,  in  which  the  solo  violin  gives  two  closing  hints  at  the 
theme  of  the  first  movement. 

The  third  movement,  Finale  :  Allegro  in  G  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with 
its  bright  graceful  first  theme,  given  out  by  the  solo  violin  to  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  in  the  strings  with  a  background  of  harmony  in  the  wind. 
A  subsidiary  follows,  still  in  the  solo  instrument,  leading,  after  some  florid 
passage-work,  to  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  double-stopping.  The 
theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  orchestra  and  worked  up  in  thematic  pas- 
sage-work at  some  length.  This  repeated  harping  on  the  first  theme  makes 
one  expect  the  movement  to  be  a  rondo ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  its 
further  development  has  little  in  common  with  the  rondo  form.  After  the 
tutti  on  the  first  theme,  the  solo  violin  enters  with  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
B  major ;  this  theme,  too,  has  no  indistinct  relation  to  the  theme  of  the 
first  movement ;  it  is  worked  up  at  some  length  and  followed  by  the  true 
second  theme  of  the  movement  —  also  related  to  the  theme  of  the  first 
movement  —  in  D  minor  in  the  solo  instrument  in  3-4  time.  The  develop- 
ment becomes  more  and  more  elaborate,  allusions  to  the  first  movement  fo 
the  concerto  being  more  and  more  frequent  and  unmistakable,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  —  at  first  in  the  solo  violin,  but  soon 
taken  up  and  worked  out  by  the  orchestra,  leading  to  a  diminished-yth  chord, 
after  which  the  cadenza  begins.  The  cadenza  is  followed  by  a  free  coda, 
based  on  the  theme  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement,  but  with 
occasional  returns  of  the  first  theme  of  the  finale,  the  development  being 
in  the  orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  in  the  solo  instrument. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel.  The  cadenza  played  at  this  concert  is 
by  him. 


Tone-Poem,  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Opus  30.     Richard  Strauss. 

(Born  in  Munich  on  June  11,  1864;  still  living.) 
(N.B. —  The  following  analysis,  by  Dr.  H.  Reimann,  is  Englished  from  the  Program- 
Book  for  the  fourth    Philharmonic    Concert  —  Mr.  Arthur    Nikisch    conductor  —  of   the 
season  of  1896-97  in  Berlin.) 

Fr.   Nietzsche's   "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra "  is,  in  language,    form,    and 
contents,  far  more  a  poetic  than  a  philosophical  work.     "  It  is,"  as  Wiegand 
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says,  "a  grandiose  symbolical  thought-poem."  This  fact,  which  is  ad- 
mitted also  by  other  connoisseurs  of  Nietzsche,  and  indeed  by  the  best  of 
them,  is  not  only  a  general  justification  of  a  composer's  drawing  incite- 
ment to  a  tone-creation  from  that  work,  but  specifically  contradicts  the 
suspicion,  openly  expressed  before  hearing  this  tone-poem  of  Strauss's, 
that  this  new  "  sensational "  composition  was  to  have  to  do  with  "  philos- 
ophy set  to  music,"  that  is,  with  "  musical  philosophizing." 

Nietzsche's  "  Zarathustra,"*  which  has  only  its  name  in  common 
with  the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion,  of  whom  history  tells  us,  is 
the  idealistic  concrete  personification  of  Nietzsche's  views  on  Life,  his 
own  reckless  and  boundless  Individualism  clothed  in  a  symbolic  form. 

Strauss  has  preceded  his  score  with  the  first  section  of  Zarathustra's 
Preface.  As  it  most  clearly  reveals  Zarathustra's  individuality  in  "  diamond 
splendour  of  speech,"  let  it  be  communicated  here  : 

"  When  Zarathustra  was  thirty  years  old,  he  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of 
his  home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  Here  he  enjoyed  his  mind  and  his 
solitude,  and  did  not  tire  thereof  for  ten  years.  But  at  last  his  heart 
changed  —  and  one  morning  he  rose  with  the  dawn,  stood  before  the  sun, 
and  spoke  thus  to  it  : 

"  '  Thou  great  star  !  What  were  thy  happiness,  hadst  thou  not  him  upon 
whom  thou  shinest !  For  ten  years  hast  thou  come  up  here  to  my  high 
place :  thou  wouldst  have  had  enough  of  thy  light  and  thy  path,  without 
me,  my  eagle,  and  my  serpent. 

" '  But  we  awaited  thee  every  morning,  took  from  thee  of  thy  superfluity, 
and  blessed  thee  therefor. 

" '  Behold,  I  am  tired  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that  has  gathered  too 
much  honey  ;  I  need  hands  to  stretch  forth.  I  would  fain  give  away  and 
divide,  till  the  wise  among  men  shall  once  more  rejoice  in  their  folly,  and 
the  poor  in  their  riches. 

11 '  For  this  I  must  climb  down  to  the  depths ;  as  thou  dost  of  evenings, 
when  thou  goest  behind  the  sea  and  bringest  thy  light  to  the  Nether 
World,  thou  over-rich  star  ! 

"'I  must,  like  thee,  go  down^\  as  men  call  it,  to  them  to  whom  I  would 
descend.  So  bless  me,  then,  thou  calm  Eye,  that  can  see  an  all  too  great 
happiness  without  envy.  Bless  the  goblet  that  longs  to  overflow,  that 
water  may  run  golden  therefrom  and  bear  the  reflection  of  thine  ecstasy  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth !  Behold,  this  goblet  would  fain  once  more  be 
empty,  and  Zarathustra  would  become  a  man  again.' 

" —  Thus  began  Zarathustra *s  downfall —  " 

From  the  mountains  Zarathustra  goes  down  to  men  and  preaches  :  "  I 
teach  you  the  Over-man.  Man  is  something  that  must  be  overcome. 
What  have  ye  done  to  overcome  him  ?  .  .  .  The  Over-man  is  the  meaning 

*  The  conception  of  the  poem,  whose  beginnings  date  back  to  the  early  seventies,  is  placed  by  Nietzsche 
himself  in  August  1881.  On  a  walk  through  the  woods  by  Lake  Silvaplana  in  the  Engadine,  "  near  a 
mighty,  tower-like  pyramidal  block  of  rock,"  there  came  to  him  "  the  first  lightning-flash  of  the  Zarathustra 
idea."  The  first  part  was  finished  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa,  in  February  18*3;  the  fourth  and  last,  in 
February  1885. 

t  The  German  verb  untergehen,  which  Nietzsche  uses  here,  means  both  "to  set,"  (as  the  sun)  and  "to 
be  destroyed."— Trans. 
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of  the  Earth.  .  .  .  Man  is  a  rope,  made  fast  between  the  Beast  and  the 
Over-man — a  rope  over  an  abyss.  A  dangerous  passing-over,  a  danger- 
ous on-the-way,  a  dangerous  staying-behind,  a  dangerous  shuddering  and 
standing-still.  What  is  great  in  Man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  pur- 
pose :  what  can  be  loved  in  Man  is  that  he  is  a  transition  and  a  downfall.* 
.  .  .  What  good  and  evil  is,  that  no  one  yet  knows  :  unless  it  be  he  who 
creates !  But  this  one  is  he  who  creates  Man's  goal  and  gives  the  Earth 
its  meaning :  he  alone  creates  it  that  something  shall  be  good  and  evil." 

The  great  problem  that  Zarathustra  tries  to  solve  in  his  speech  is  :  to 
teach  men  the  deification  of  Life;  all  human  values  must  be  "transvalued," 
and  therewith  a  new  order  of  the  universe  created,  "beyond  good  and 
evil."  Zarathustra  himself  is  this  "world  beyond,"  he  is  the  freest  of  the 
free,  who  descries  in  all  Becoming  only  a  yearning  after  his  own  self  and 
teaching,  which  yearning  alone  can  overcome  the  "simian"  world  and 
"simian"  Mankind,  slaves  of  conventional  tradition,  and  offer  to  Man  — 
not  the  Happiness  of  Life,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  —  but  the  "Fulness 
of  Life,"  in  the  joy  of  the  senses,  in  the  triumphant  exuberance  of  vital- 
ity, in  the  pure,  lofty  naturalness  of  the  Antique,  in  short,  in  the  fusion  of 
God,  World,  and  Ego.  This  art  of  life  of  Zarathustra's  shall  be  shared  by 
Mankind;  herein  shall  Zarathustra  be  dissolved  in  Mankind  and  "go 
down  !  "  Thus  are  also  to  be  explained  the  significant  closing  words  of 
the  fourth  chapter  of  "Twilight  of  the  Idols."  f  "Mid-day:  the  moment 
of  the  shortest  shadow ;  the  end  of  the  longest  error.  The  culminating 
point  of  Humanity:  hicipit  Zarathustra." 

Strauss  has  planned  out  his  tone-poem  "freely  after  Nietzsche.  "  Beside 
the  already  quoted  portion  of  the  Preface,  which  is  appended  to  the  score, 
the  composer  has  put  captions  to  separate  divisions  of  his  work,  borrowed 
from  Nietzsche's  book.  A  cursory  glance  at  these  Zarathustra-captions 
suffices  to  show  that  he  made  his  selections  by  no  means  from  a  philosophi- 
cal, but  rather  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view.  It  almost  seems  to  me 
as  if  Strauss  had  given  a -far  more  natural  and  less  remote  —  and  hence  an 
intrinsically  anti-Nietzschesque— interpretation  to  "Of  Joys  and  Passions." 
At  all  events,  the  composer  has  made  Yearning  the  fundamental  trait  in  his 
work  :  a  struggle  and  wrestling  after  one  highest  ideal  —  such  as  is,  in  this 
way  at  least,  quite  foreign  to  Nietzsche.  Then  there  is  a  Faust-like  streak 
in  the  whole,  and  the  musician  feels  himself  the  while  (and  because  thereof  !) 
on  familiar  ground.  The  work  must  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  re-echo  in  tones  certain  strong,  we  will  even  say,  overwhelming 
psychical  impressions  which  the  composer  had  received  from  Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra  poem.  The  work  itself  will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  being 
rightly  judged  according  to  its  own  character,  even  without  any  Zarathustra- 
program  (and,  with  all  the  modest  reserve  which  my  position  as  analyst 
imposes  upon  me,  I  would  say  nevertheless  that  it  will  be  able  to  stand  this 
test.) 

•  In  the  original  :  "  ein  Uebergang  und  ein  Untergang;  "  literally,  "  a  going-over  and  a  going-under."  — 
Trans. 

t  This  title  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  Northern  Ragnarok —  Gotterdammerung,''''  or  "Twilight  of  the 
Gods"  —  which  Wagner  took  for  the  title  of  the  last  of  his  Nibelungen  dramas. —  Trans. 
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An  introduction  of  rare  simplicity  and  grandeur  opens  the  work.  Dull, 
soft  roll  of  the  bass-drum  with  tremolo  of  the  double-basses  on  low  C  and 
the  long-sustained  lowest  tone  of  the  organ,  which  is  reinforced  by  the 
double-bassoon ;  then  in  the  fifth  measure  a  solemn  motive  of  the  four 
trumpets 
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consisting  of  the  elementary  tones :  fundamental,  5th,  and  octave  ;  then 
tutti  in  C  major,  with  an  immediate  change  to  C  minor  (followed  forthwith 
by  the  reverse  transformation  from  C  minor  to  C  major).  When  the  call 
of  the  trumpets  has  sounded  for  the  third  time,  the  orchestra  closes  the 
period  with  a  cadence  that  gradually  rises  to  a  climax  of  elemental  force. 
I  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  "  —  the  Over-man,  the  mysterious  solver  of  the 
World-riddle !  — 

"  Of  the  Dwellers  in  the  Rear-World."     Fools  and  pietarians  were 
these,  who  sought  for  the  solution  in  Religion. 

Once  Zarathustra,  too,  cast  his  delusion  beyond  Humankind,  like  all 
dwellers  in  the  Rear-World.  The  world  then  seemed  to  me  the  work  of 
a  suffering  and  tormented  God.  The  World  then  seemed  to  me  a  dream,  a 
God  's  poem  ...  I,  too,  once  cast  my  delusion  beyond  Humankind.  . 
.  .  Ah,  ye  brothers,  this  God,  whom  I  created,  was  the  work  of  a  man 
and  —  an  insanity,  like  all  Gods."  .  .  . 

Sombre  and  dull  the  basses  begin : 


No.  2. 
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From  the  uncanny,  sombre  tremolo  of  the  basses  rises  a  motive  of  the 
bassoons  on  the  chord  of  F  minor,  whicn  is~soon  afterward  transposed  to  the 
second  principal  key  of  the  tone-poem,  B  minor,  and,  played  pizzicato  by 
:he  basses,  represents  the  principal  motive  of  the  whole.  It  is  the  impelling 
motive,  the  motive  of  yearning,  of  the  impulse  toward  redemption  and 
liberation,  the  vehicle  of  the  Faust-thought  in  Strauss's  Zarathustra.  The 
aorns  (in  two  groups)  intone  the  faith-filled,  pious  Gregorian  "  Credo  "  : 
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At  the   entrance  of   the  key   of   A-flat   major  (2-4)  No.  2  appears  in  the- 
violas,  transformed  to  a  serious,  devotional  melody  : 
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This  is  developed  in  a  long  climax  and  returns,  after  a  short  diminuendo,  to- 
the  "  Motive  of  Yearning,"  which  opens  the  next-following  division  :  "  Of 
the  Great  Yearning'''  (B  minor)  : 
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but,  as  the  example  in  notation  shows,  is  quite  differently  developed. 
The  following  words  of  the  poem  will  perhaps  approximately  reflect  the 
musical  mood  :  "  Wouldst  thou  not  weep,  not  weep  out  thy  purple  despon- 
dency, so  must  thou  sing,  O  my  soul !  .  .  .  Sing  with  boisterous  songt 
till  all  seas  grow  still,  that  they  may  listen  to  thy  yearning.  ...  Al- 
ready glowest  thou  and  dreamest,  already  drinkest  thou  thirstily  at  all 
deep-sounding  Springs  of  Comfort,  already  does  thy  despondency  rest  in 
the  beatitude  of  songs  to  come  !  "  .*.  . 

The  English-horn  intones  the  Zarathustra-motive  (No.  1)  with  great 
distinctness  of  accent,  followed  by  the  "Magnificat-intoning"  and  the 
return  of  the  "Credo  :  " 
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No.  2   sounds  on  and  on,  against  which  an  ascending  motive  of  the  double- 
basses  stems  itself  meanwhile  with  mighty  strength  : 
Clar.  Fag.  Br.  urn's.  _ 
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It  gains  more  and  more  ground,  and  assumes  a  more  and  more  passionate 
shape,  at  last  leading  over  to  the  new  division  : 

"  Of  Joys  and  Passions."     This  begins  with  the  pathetic  theme  : 

Bewegt.         sehr  ausdrucksvoll 
Viol.  2  Oboen  Hor?i. 
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to  which  No.  7  is  added  as  counterpoint  in   the  lowed   strings  and  wood- 
wind.    The  tempo  grows  more  vivacious,  the  passion  glows  hotter : 
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But  here,  too,  there  is  no  satisfaction,  rest  is  nowhere  !  So  away  with 
it !  Three  trombones  in  unison  shrilly  intone  a  very  characteristic  motive, 
that  sounds  like  a  "curse  upon  Patience  : " 
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Transposed  to  a  lower  register,  it  is  repeated  several  times  as  a  pendant 
to  No.  9,  till,  "  dying  away,"  it  leads  over  to  the  "  Grave  Song." 

"  Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent  one  ;  yonder,  too,  are  the 
graves  of  my  youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of  Life. 
Resolving  this  in  my  heart,  I  journeyed  across  the  sea. 

"  O  ye  sights  and  apparitions  of  my  youth  !  O  all  ye  love-glances,  ye 
divine  moments  !  How  quickly  are  ye  dead  to  me  !  I  think  of  you  to-day 
as  of  my  dead  ones.  .  .  . 

"  To  kill  me,  did  they  wring  your  necks,  ye  song-birds  of  my  hopes  ! 
Yea,  at  you,  ye  dearest  ones,  did  malice  ever  aim  its  shafts — to  hit  my 
heart."  .  .  . 
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The  motive  of  Yearning,  combined  with  Nos.  8  and  9,  forms  the  the- 
matic contents  of  this  genuinely  polyphonic  passage,  worked  out  with  as- 
tounding contrapuntal  art.  At  last  the  clarinet  intones  ("very  expres- 
sively") the  "Motive  of  Yearning"  (No.  10,  measure  2),  which  then  loses 
itself  in  the  depths  in  the  tones  of  the  diminished  chord  of  the  9th  on 
C-sharp  (D,  B,  G-sharp,  E-sharp,  C-sharp).  Immediately  after  this  the 
fugue-theme  enters,  which  pervades  the  next  period  :  "Of  Science."  The 
fugue-theme  begins  with  the  Zarathustra-motive  (No.  1)  and  is  developed  as 
follows : 
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Sehr.  langsam.      Vierfach  getkeilte   Contrabasse  it    Vcelli.     (C-G-Z?-A-jE.) 


No.  11. 


Be  it  noted  as  a  musical  curiosity  that  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  de- 
grees of  the  scale  are  contained  in  this  theme.  The  response  to  the  theme 
comes  regularly  a  5th  higher,  that  is,  on  the  notes  C,  G,  D,  A,  E.  Double- 
basses  and  'celli,  divisi  in  four  parts,  make  the  fugal  entrances.  It  should 
be  remarked,  moreover,  that  here  for  the  first  time  are^the  two  principal 
keys  of  the  work,  C  major  and  B  minor  (later  B  major,  to  be  sure), 
wrought  into  the  closest  relationship  and  immediately  juxtaposed  (measures 
1  and  2).  The  theme  soon  reappears  in  augmentation  and  in  B  minor, 
against  the  same  theme  in  G  major  (F-sharp  minor)  in  the  original  move- 
ment. 


No.  11a. 


The  tempo  gradually  quickens ;  the  entrance  of  No.  2,  measure  4  (Cf.  No.. 
10)  is  marked  "  fast."     The   "Motive  of  Yearning"   assumes  an  entirely 
different  physiognomy  at  the  entrance  of  the  key  of  B  major  : 
Hard  upon  this  soaring  flight  follows  : 
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It  is  the  first  shimmering  of  the  Star  of  Promise  ;  in  dreamy  shape 
|ippear  motives  which  indicate  liberation  from  the  torture  of  doubt,  the 
-edemption  of  the  human  soul  from  the  bondage  of  the  World.  The 
j:<  Dance-melody  "  sounds  : 
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Violins  in  the  highest  shifts,  divided  into  seven  parts,  violas  and  'celli 
trilling  in  three  parts  on  F-sharp,  violins  and  'celli  played  with  a  jumping 
bow,  furnish  the  accompaniment,  which  is  too  soon  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted by  No.  i  (C  major,  in  the  trumpet)  in  the  strangest  way.  Like  a 
deceptive  "  Fata  morgana,"  this  picture  in  splendid  colours  suddenly  van- 
ishes, and  the  soul  thinks  and  ponders  once  more.  No.  9a,  the  "  Curse- 
motive,"  appears  in  a  somewhat  altered  and  mitigated  shape  (given  out  in 
imitation  by  three  clarinets)  : 


B-Clar. 
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Engl.  Horn 


The  oppressive  feeling  of  abhorrence  of  the  World  weighs  like  a  fevered 
•dream  upon  sick  man,  struggling  after  redemption.  But  healing  and 
the  return  of  health  beckon  to  him.  Once  more  does  the  feeling  of  loath- 
ing fall  upon  Man  with  all  its  force  :  No.  9a  (13),  then  No.  11  {vid.  13) 
contrapuntally  against  9a  and  later  the  typical  passacaglia  rhythm  : 

Allmahlich.  etwas  bewegter. 
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Added  to  this,  trills  in  the  bassoons,  as   an   expression   of  mockery,  and 
scornful  laughter  in  the  trumpets : 


Trotnp. 
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mit  Diimfjer. 

Again  No  1  and  No.  n  cross  each  other  in  double  (trumpets  and  trom- 
bones) and  single  time  (horns):  also  the  same  motive  in  eighth-notes  in 
the  wood-wind  ;  the  fugue-motive  passes  at  last  over  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
triplet.  Now  No.  13  (Cf.  9a)  appears,  shrill  and  cutting,  and  leads  to  a 
///outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra 'on  Theme  No.  1  :  C,  G,  C  (without 
3d')  The  turning-point  has  been  reached.  Is  there  a  solution  of  the 
World-riddle?  No.  2,  measure  3,  sounds  dull  in  the  bassoons,  followed  by 
No.  9a  in  the  bass-tubas  : 
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Contrafag.  u.  2  Basstuben 

"  The   Convalescent." 
A  violent  passage  of  the  strings  (beginning  in  the  'celli  and  violas)  soars 
up  from  the  sombre  B  minor  :  the  "  Convalescence  "  is  announced  ("  let  us 
kill  the  Spirit  of  Weight !  ")  and  the  redeeming  and  liberating  "Laughter" 
rings  out : 
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while  the  E-flat  clarinet  strikes  up  No.  9a  (13)  "with  humour."  Also 
the  double-basses,  ever  inciting  and  impelling,  with  No.  7  ;  the  trumpet 
crackles  gayly : 


and  awakens  the  same  "  Call  to  the  Dance  "  in  the  violins,  which  even  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  rhythm  and  key  of  Beethoven's  Dionysiac  A 
major  symphony  : 


Meanwhile  the  Yearning-motive  keeps  reappearing,  "  expressively "  (in 
B  minor,  then  in  B  major)  in  the  'celli,  imitated  by  the  double-basses 
pizzicati,  beside  the  dance-motive  in  the  wood-wind  (No.  12a). 

"  So  learn  to  laugh  your  way  out  of  yourselves  !  Uplift  your  hearts,  ye 
good  dancers,  high  !  higher !  And  forget  not  the  good  laughter  !  This 
crown  to  the  laughers,  this  rose-wreath  crown  :  to  you,  my  brothers,  do  I 
dedicate  this  crown!  I  have  pronounced  Laughter  holy;  ye  higher  Men, 
learn  —  to  laugh  !  "  .  .  . 

"One  must  have  Chaos  in  himself,  to  give  birth  to  a  dancing  star."  .  .  . 

The  dance  is  announced  by  a  gigantic  soaring  up  in  the  strings  in 
unison  : 
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The  "  Dance-Song  "  begins 
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Motive  No.  i  follows,  and  leads  over  to  the  waltz-melody  : 
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During  the  ensuing  part,  No.  i  is  almost   uninterruptedly  audible  as  a 
ground-bass.     Then  follows  : 
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which  is  easily  recognizable  as  a  transformation  of  the  "Dwellers  in 
the  Rear-World"  motive.  No.  12a  enters,  followed  by  a  dainty  staccato 
passage,  chromatic  6ths  in  the  strings  and  flutes,  that  again  leads  over  to 
the  waltz-melody,  with  which  the  "  Yearning  Motive "  is  now  combined. 
Then  comes  the  real  Dance-Song  melody,  with  changed  harmony :  (Cf. 
No.  12a). 
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No.  17.  : 
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C  major  is  still  predominant.     It  soon  makes  way  for  its  rival  :  B  minor 
(Yearning-motive  and  Dance-motive  No.  12a,  cf.  17),  but  not  long  afterward 
C  major  returns  triumphantly.     At   the  modulation  to  G  major   (    Malta 
moto")  No.  10  ('celli)  appears  in  the  following  form  : 
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Sehr  bcwegt. 
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No.  13,  too,  (No.  9a),  returns^with  greatJFemphasis  rand,  as  the  mood 
becomes  calmer  and  more  contemplative,  is^soon^significantly  repeated  by 
the  solo  violin. 
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played  by  the  trombones,  horns,  to  the  ttemolo  of  the  'celli,  a  transforma- 
tion of  No.  8.  The  mood  corresponds  approximately  to  Nietzsche's  Night 
Song :  b 

"  It  is  night :  now  only  do  all   songs';of  lovers   awake.     And  my  soul,  too,  is  a  lover's 
song. 

a  "  An  ,unrsi1lenc^d'.not-t°-be-silenced  something  is  in  me,  which  would  fain  become  vocal. 
A  greed  of  love  is  in  me,  which  itself  speaks  the  language  of  love. 
I  am  Light !     Ah,  would  that  I  were  Night !  "  .  .  . 

No.  20  in  the  violas,  canonically  imitated  by  the  'celli,  against  the  trans- 
formation of  No.  9  into  a  waltz-melody  in  the  violins.  Then  9a  again, 
whereupon  the  'celli  take  up  the  Yearning-motive  with  great  expression'. 
A  period  of  short,  but  energetic  climax  leads  to  the  most  forcible  develop- 
ment ("  Assai  vivace  e  s/anciando")  of  this  motive  : 
Sehr  lebhaft. 


No.  21. 
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The  tempo  grows  quieter  again  ;  once  more  do  the  shadows  hover  past 
(No.  12a,  9a),  then  the  mad  dance  bursts  forth  in  indomitable  vigour,  till  a 
#7"  stroke  of  the  bell  darkens  the  Dionysiac  mood. 

The  following  period  is  marked  :  "  Song  of  the  Night-  Wanderer."  In  the 
later  editions  Nietzsche   has   given   the   corresponding   chapter   the   title 
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14  Drunken  Song."     On  the  twelve  strokes  of  the  4i  heavy,  heavy  humming- 
bell  {Brummglockc) "  he  wrote  the  following  lines  : 

One: 

O  Man,  take  heed! 

Two  : 

What  speaks  the  deep  midnight  ? 

Three  I 

I  have  slept,  I  have  slept  — 

Focr! 

I  have  awaked  out  of  a  deep  dream  :  — 

Five  I 

The  world  is  deep, 

Six! 

And  deeper  than  the  dav  thought. 

Seven  I 

Deep  is  its  woe, — 

Eight! 

Joy,  deeper  still  than  heart-sorrow  : 

Nine  ! 

Woe  speaks  :  Vanish  ! 

Teh  I 

Yet  all  jov  wants  eternity, — 

"Eleven  ! 
Wants  deep,  deep  eternity! 
Twelve  ! 

No.  9a  in  slower  and  slower  tempo,  and  No.  8  keep  continually  sounding 
to  the  twelve  strokes  of  the  bell,  which  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  as  if 
dying  away  in  the  distance.  As  C  major  fades  away,  it  is  softly  followed 
by  the  motive  No.  12,  that  first  glimmer  of  redemption  in  B  major;  then 
immediately  (bassoon)  the  motive  of  Yearning,  maintaining  the  "  redeem- 
ing "  key  of  B  major  (violins).  While  this  B  major  is  dying  away  in  the 
highest  shifts  of  the  violins  in  soft,  hovering  harmonies,  there  comes  sud- 
denly a  dissonant  chord  in  the  trombones  with  the  Zarathustra-motive  in 
C  major,  played  pizzicato  by  the  double-basses,  like  an  interrupting  riddle  : 
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T  This   curious    shifting   to  and   fro  between   B  major  and  C    major 
repeated  several  times,  till  the  piece  closes  at  last  with  the  notes  : 
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Zarathustra  's  downfall ! 

"  Has  Zarathustra  really  solved  the  World-Riddle  ?  "  so  the  composer 
seems  to  ask,  "  or  does  the  searching  and  yearning,  pushing-forward  and 
working,  suffering  and  downfall  begin  afresh  ?  "  —  H.  Reimann. 

(N.  B.  —  This  analysis  has  been  used  in  the  program-books  for  this 
concert  at  the  especial  request  of  Mr.  Emil  Paur.  —  W.  F.  A.) 

"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Opus%  65  .     .     Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
(Born  at  Eutin  on  (probablv)  Dec.  18,  1786;  died  in  London  on  June  4,  1S26). 

Scored  for  Orchestra  by  Felix  Weingartner. 

(Born  at  Zara,  Dalmatia,  on  June  2,  1863  ;  still  living.) 
Aufforderunz  zum  Tanz,  Rondo  brilliant  for  Pianoforte,  in  D-flat  major, 


opus  65,  was  written  in  18 19.  It  was  long  popular  in  concert-rooms,  but 
has  rather  fallen  into  neglect,  in  its  original  shape,  of  late  years.  Many 
arrangements  have  been  made  of  it,  of  which  the  most  important  are  as 
follows  : 

I.  For  pianoforte  solo,  by  Adolph  Henselt.  This  follows  Weber's 
original  pretty  closely,  but  the  pianoforte  is  treated  in  a  larger,  more  mod- 
ern style  than  his. 

II.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Hector  Berlioz.  This  arrangement  was 
made  for  insertion  into  Der  Freischiitz  at  the  performances  of  that  opera 
under  Berlioz's  direction  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in 
1841,  the  rules  of  the  Acade'mie  not  allowing  operas  without  ballet  to  be 
given  there. 

III.  For  2  Pianofortes,  8  hands,  by  Otto  Dresel.  This  admirable 
arrangement  follows  Weber's  text  closely  :  it  used  to  be  very  popular  in 
Boston  in  the  sixties,  played  by  the  arranger,  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Hugo 
Leonhard,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  clearest 
pieces  of  eight-hand  writing  known. 

IV.  For  Pianoforte  solo,  with  arabesques  for  concert  performance,  by 
Karl  Tausig.  This  arrangement  departs  from  the  original  in  many 
places  in  the  harmony,  and  also  in  the  figuration  of  certain  passages. 
Tausig  has  overloaded  Weber's  simple  piece  with  the  most  lavish  em- 
broidery.    The  Moderato  coda  is  omitted. 

V.  For  grand  Orchestra,  by  Felix  Weingartner. 
Weingartner  has  prefaced  his  orchestral  version  as  follows  : 

He  who  translates  a  poet's  work  into  a  foreign  language  and  merely  transfers  it,  word 
by  word,  into  the  other  idiom,  will  at  most  stay  true  to  the  sense,  but  will  wipe  out  the 
poetic  afflatus  of  the  original. 

He  who  arranges  an  instrumental  work  for  another  instrument,  or  group  of  instru- 
ments, and  merely  copies  the  notes  of  one  part  into  another,  will  do  something  superflu- 
ous; for  the  original  will  always  be  far  better  than  the  transcription,  and  the  latter  pur- 
poseless. 

In  both  cases  the  transcription  must  be  so  done  that  it  can  itself  lay  claim  to  the  worth 
and  character  of  the  original,  and  also  find  its  complete  reason  of  being  independently  of 
the  latter.  In  a  word,  it  will  be  necessary  poetically  to  translate  (umzudichten)  the  origi- 
nal work  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  new  word-language  or  tone-language.  A  brill- 
iant example  herefor  are  Franz  Liszt's  transcriptions  and  arrangements  of  every  sort. 

When  I  was  studying  the  score  of  Berlioz's  instrumentation  of  the  "  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,"  for  purposes  of  performance,  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  great  master  of  the  art 
of  instrumentation  had  this  time  far  undervalued  the  executive  capacity  of  his  orchestra 
in  every  direction.  First,  he  transposes  the  whole  piece  from  the  distinguished  D-flat  to 
D-natural  major,  which  key  sounds  in  this  case  foisonless  and  common.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Many  of  Weber's  pianoforte  passages  are  difficult  for  the  orchestra  in  D-flat, 
but  easy  and  convenient  to  play  in  D-natural.  But  Weber  wrote  these  passages  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  not  for  the  orchestra ;  they  must  therefore  not  be  copied  off  note  for  note, 
if  an  orchestration  of  them  is  undertaken,  but  must  be  so  transformed  that  they  can  be 
well  played  by  the  respective  instruments  in  the  original  key;  and  the  new  passages  must 
likewise  appear  as  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  orchestra  as  the  corresponding  ones 
in  Weber's  original  are  to  that  of  the  pianoforte. 

Moreover,  Berlioz  has  written  the  piece  for  orchestra  simply  as  it  stands,  without  any 
alteration  ;  that  is,  has  achieved  the  possibility  of  nothing  more  than  a  more  sonorous  in- 
terpretation than  the  pianoforte  can  compass.  The  so  manifoldly  complex  and  expressive 
apparatus  of  the  orchestra,  however,  directly  challenges  us  to  bring  Weber's  themes 
which  stand  side  by  side  over  and  over  again,  into  a  more  intimate  relation  to  one  another, 
to  let  the  separate  motives  "invite"  one  another  "to  the  dance,"  until  they  all  whirl  to- 
gether in  an  artistically  graceful  measure  ;  that  is,  to  treat  Weber's  entirely  homophonic 
piece  polyphonically,  while  completely  preserving  the  melody,  and  work  it  up  to  a  climax 
in  a  combination  of  all  its  motives. 

t  The  bewitching  thematic  relation  of  the  first  and  second  themes  (in  contrapuntal  com- 
bination) forced  itself  at  once  upon  my  notice  while  I  was  reading  the  Berlioz  score.  But 
herewith  came  also  the  inner  necessity  and  justification  of  re-orchestrating  Weber's  piano- 
forte piece  on  completely  different  principles  from  those  that  guided  Berlioz.  By  retain- 
ing and  logically  further  developing  this  and  other  combinations,  the  broadening-out  at 
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the  close,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  all  the  themes  simultaneously,  the  filling-out  of  the 
pause  before  the  postlude,  and  the  slight  harmonic  changes  are  completely  justified. 

The  little  cadenza  before  the  Allegro  is  my  addition.  Liszt  always  played  a  cadenza  at 
this  place,  as  he  himself  told  me.  Tausig  has  published  one  in  print.  Whoever  sees 
nothing  more  than  a  sacrilege  against  Weber  in  the  few  measures,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent lift  the  veil  which  still  hides  from  us  the  shining  picture  of  the  ensuing  movement,  let 
me  most  kindly  leave  it  to  him  to  erase  them. 

This  arrangement  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  E-flat 
clarinet,  2  clarinets,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  Glockenspiel,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  the 
Royal  Orchestra  in  Berlin. 


Overture  to  "Carlo  Broscht  "   .     .     Daniel- Francois- Esprit  Auber. 

(Born  at  Caen  (Calvados),  France,  on  Jan.  19,  1784;  died  in  Paris 
on  May  12,  1871.) 

La  Part  du  Diable,  opera-corn ique  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Eugene 
Scribe,  the  music  by  Auber,  was  brought  out  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  in 
Paris  on  January  16,  1843.  The  work  is  generally  known  in  Germany 
either  by  the  title  Des  TeufeVs  Antheil,  or  Carlo  Broschi.  The  story  is 
taken  from  the  life  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  son, 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  from  which  he  was  restored  to  health 
and  sanity  by  the  singing  of  the  great  castrato  Farinelli  (whose  real  name 
was  Carlo  Broschi),  whom  the  Queen  had  employed  for  the  purpose.  Fari- 
nelli was  afterwards  made  prime  minister.  Later  Farinelli  assumes  the 
part  of  Satan  in  order  to  win  Philip's  consent  to  the  union  of  a  young 
student,  Rafael  d'Estuniga,  with  Caselda,  Farinelli's  sister,  with  whom  the 
king  was  also  in  love.  Mrae.  Rossi-Caccia  sang  the  part  of  Farinelli  in 
the  original  cast  of  the  opera. 

The  overture,  one  of  Auber's  most  popular  works  in  this  form,  is  in  the 
somewhat  stunted  overture-form  generally  affected  by  the  Italian  opera 
composers,  and  by  the  French  in  their  lighter  works,  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  century.  That  is,  it  is  in  the  sonata-form,  with  the 
second  part,  or  free  fantasia,  omitted  ;  the  third  part  joins  immediately  on 
to  the  first. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  rather  long  free  introduction,  the  whole 
orchestra  beginning  fortissimo  with  a  few  measures  in  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm,  Andante  maestoso  in  E-flat  major  (4-4  time),  two  measures  being 
answered  pianissimo  in  E-flat  minor  by  the  strings,  as  if  by  an  echo.  The 
movement  now  changes  to  Andante  (3-8  time),  the  flute  and  clarinet  playing 
a  graceful  melody  in  octaves  against  an  accompaniment  of  staccato  chords 
in  the   horns  and  bassoons,  and  soft  sustained  harmonies  in   the  strings. 

This  is  followed  by  an  Andantino  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time),  in  which  the 
oboe  sings  a  new  melody  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 

An  Allegro  in  4-4  time,  full  of  rushing  passage-work  in  the  strings,  against 
which  the  wind  instruments  repeat  loud  calls  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of 
the  key  (B-flat  major,  then  E  flat  major),  leads  to  a  sonorous  repetition 
of  the  opening  maestoso  phrase  by  the  full  orchestra,  which  again  ends 
softly  in  E-flat  minor,  preparing  for  the  beginning  of  the  main  body  of  the 
overture. 

This  movement,  Allegro  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  begins  with  the  first 
theme  in  the  muted  strings  alone,  a,graceful,  tricksy  running  figure  in  the 
first  violins  against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and 
double-basses,  and  pizzicato  arpeggj  in  the  'celli.  After  this  theme  has 
been  duly  developed,  the  first  subsidiary  enters,  a  loud  martial  call  from 
the  cornets,  horns,  bassoons,  and  trombones,  brilliantly  answered  by  the 
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Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  Hall, 

119  West  40th  Street. 


The 


Kneisel 


Quartet 


Franz  Kneisel,   1st  Violin. 
Otto  Roth,  2d  Violin. 


Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 
Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 


Friday,  December  17,  at  8.15  p.m. 


PROGRAMME. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY    .         .         .         Quartet  in  F  major,  Op.  22. 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


BEETHOVEN 


SCHUMANN 


Sonata  for  Piano    and  Violoncello  in  A 
major,  Op.  69. 

Quintet    for  jPiano    and   Strings    in    E- 
flat  major,   Op.  44. 


ASSISTING  ARTIST, 

Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE   WORLD! 


Why? 


? 


n  of  its  artistic  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


T>^^%ollc#2fc  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rp/^oncp  **  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791   Tremont  Street,   Boston. 

REPRESENTED   BY 

CHICKEWNG  &  SONS,      .       .       .       Only  Retail  Warerooms  at  Chickering  Ha  I, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 
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METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

•Uoncsnwlll, 


FAMILY  CIRCLCU 

Ji 

Diagram  of  Exits  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


THIRD   CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Thursday  Evening, 


January  20, 


AT   8.1?. 
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full  orchestra.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  immediately,  a  suave  melody 
sung  by  the  oboe,  first  violins,  and  'celli  in  octaves,  the  flute  and  clari- 
net being  soon  substituted  for  the  oboe,  as  the  development  progresses. 
Last  comes  the  conclusion-theme,  a  lively  hunting-call  played  by  the 
four  horns  alone,  the  time  shifting  from  2-4  to  6-8.  Second  theme 
and  conclusion-theme  are  in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  B-flat  major.  This 
ends  the  first  part,  the  conclusion-theme  modulating  toward  its  close  back 
to  the  tonic,  E-tiat  major.  As  has  been  said,  there"  is  no  second  part,  or 
working-out,  but  the  third  part  of  the  overture  begins  immediately  after  the 
first  has  ended.  This  third  part  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first  —  except 
that  the  second  theme  now  comes  in  the  tonic  —  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
conclusion-theme  ;  this  now  comes  in  E-flat  major,  and  fortissimo,  in  the 
full  orchestra,  instead  of  softly  on  four  horns,  and  works  up  to  a  resound- 
ing climax  as  a  coda  to  the  whole. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  cornets,  4  horns,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  tri- 
angle, bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WBITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

\    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  I.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs,  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

Hiss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto.    Hr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 
r\r.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

SATURDAY   EVENING,  DECEMBER    18, 
AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY    C.    A.    ELLIS.    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Rhd  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  0/  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Maktino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway '8  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 

Mr.    EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


A  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
g  BROOKLYN. 

A  Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 

Tenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


SECOND    MATINEE, 
FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    DECEMBER    17, 

AT   3    P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 

Nicolai  Rimsky-Korsakoff    -    Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship : 

Largo  e  maestoso  (E  minora  ---__  2  24^ 

Allegro  non  troppo  (E  major)         -       -  T2 

IH     The  Storv  of  T  °alender-prince  ,  Andantino  (B  minor)'         3^8 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess  : 

ttt     r»       Andantino  quasi  Allegretto  (G  major)      -      -      -      _         «  « 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad;  the  Sinking  of  .Sindbad's  Ship  • 

Allegro  molto  e  frenetico  (E  minor)  -       -       -  «  o 

Vivo  (E  minor)       --._.__         oora'i  «<?"«. 
Allegro  (C  major,  E  major)     -       -  •      ' (  '  Q  ®} 


Heinricli  Marschner     - 


Aria  from  "Hans  Heiling  " 


Joachim  Raff      -     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

PART         T        T-vr    rnrrrn    «.  »  », 


PART      I.    IN  THE  DAYTIME. 

Impressions  and  Sensations  :  Allegro  (F  major)     - 
PART     II.    AT  TWILIGHT. 

(a)  Revery  :  Largo  (A-flat  major)  - 

(b)  Dance  of  Dryads:  Allegro  assai  (D  minor) 

PART  III.    AT  NIGHT.  P°C°  m6n°  m°SS°  (A  maj°r) 

Silent  rustling  of  the  woods  at  night.     Entrance 

fS  ,„e? t   °f    the    Wild  Hunt   with    Frau    Holle 
(Hulda)  and  Wotan.    Daybreak :  Allegro  (F  major)    4-4 


3-4 

2-4 
3-4 
3  4 


Soloist,  Mr.  DAVID    BISPHAM. 

For  Programme  for  Second  Concert,  to-morrotv  (Saturday), 
December  18,  see  page  13. 
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Nicolai  Andreyevitch   Rimsky-Korsakoff   was  born    at   Tikhvin   in 
Russia  on  May  9  (May  2 1  by  our  calendar),  1844.     He  was  at  first  intended 
for  a  military  career,  and  was  for  several  years  an  officer  in  the  Russian 
Navy.     There  is  a  rumor  that  he  at  one  time  came  to  this  country  on  a 
Russian  man-of-war,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  authentic 
source.     But  his  fondness  for  music  led  him  to  study  the  art  by  himself; 
and  with  such  good  results  that  he  was  appointed  professor  of  composition 
and  instrumentation  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory  in  187 1.     He  was 
afterwards  made   music-inspector   of   the    Russian    fleet,  and,  when    Mily 
\lexeyevitch    BalakirefT   retired   from  the  position   of   head   of   the   Free 
Music  School  in  St.  Petersburg  in   1872,  he  succeeded  him;  he  has  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  position  ever  since.     Rimsky-Korsakoff  is  one  of  the 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  so-called  "  young- Russian  "  school    of   com- 
posers •    that   is,  he  stands  in  Russia  today  much  as  Grieg  does  in    the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  as  a  thorough  representative  of  the  extreme  na- 
tional   tendency  in  music  ;   whereas  Rubinstein    and   Tschaikowsky   were 
looked  upon  in  their  native  country  as  too  much  influenced  by  German 
example  and    precept.     Among  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  compositions  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  operas  :  Pskovityanka,  St.  Petersburg,  1873  ;   The 
May  Night,  ibid.,  1880;    Snyegorutchka,  ibid,   1882.     Also  Sadko,  legend 
for  orchestra;  Antar,  symphony;  other  orchestral    works,  string-quartets, 
songs,  etc.     He  is  also  the  author  of  some  important  military  works. 

-Scheherazade,"    Symphonic   Suite  after   "The   Arabian    Nights," 
0pus   35 Nicolai   Andreyevitch   Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

(Bom  at  Tikhvin,  Russia,  on  May  9  (21),  1844  I  still  living  in  St.  Petersburg.) 
On  the  fly-leaf  of   the  orchestral  score  of  this  suite  the  following  "  Pro- 
gram "  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French:  *" 

«  The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  faithlessness  of 
women,  had  sworn  to  put  every  one  of  his  wives  to  death  after  the  first 
night  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life  by  interesting  him  in 
the  stories  she  told  him  during  1001  nights.  Nettled  by  curiosity,  the 
Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  his 

bloody  plan  entirely. 

«  Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade.     For 
her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from   popular 
songs  their  words,  and  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 
I.     The  sea  and  Sindbad's  ship. 
II.     The  story  of  the  Calender-Prince. 
Ill      The  young  Prince  and  the  young  Princess. 

IV*.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  sea.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces  against  I 
rock  surmounted  by  a  bronze  warrior.     Conclusion."  _ 

As  in  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  so  also  here  in  this  suite  of  Rimsky 
Korsakoff's  is  there  one  theme  which  keeps  appearing  in  all  four  of  tn« 
movements.     This  theme,  or  Leitmotiv,  is  given  for  the  most  part  to  a  sol- 
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violin,  but  appears  at  times  also  in  one  or  another  of  the  wooden  wind 
instruments ;  it  is  a  florid  melodic  phrase,  in  Oriental  triplets,  generally 
ending  in  a  free  cadenza  of  some  sort;  it  represents  Scheherazade  herself, 
that  is,  the  Narrator. 

The  first  movement  opens,  Largo  e  maestoso  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  with 
the  stately  announcement  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves  of  a  theme  which 
we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  another  shape.  Sustained  chords  in  the  wind 
instruments  lead  to  a  recitative-like  announcement  of  the  Scheherazade- 
motive,  Lento  (4-4  time),  by  a  solo  violin  against  swept  chords  on  the  harp. 
This  leads  immediately  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non 
troppo  in  E  major  (6-4  time),  beginning  with  a  combination  of  the  theme 
given  out  in  unison  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  —  SEA-motive  —  and 
a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure  —  WAVE-motive  ;  —  these  two  are  worked 
up  together  in  gradual  climax  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  until  a  modu- 
lation to  C  major  brings  in  the  graceful  SHiP-motive  —  first  in  a  solo  flute, 
then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in  the  clarinet,  a  reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive 
coming  between  the  phrases  in  the  horn,  and  a  solo  'cello  persisting  on  the 
WAVE-motive  as  an  accompaniment.  This  WAVE-motive,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persists  almost  throughout  the  movement.  Soon  the  Schehera- 
ZADE-motive  returns  in  a  solo  violin.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  is 
taken  up  with  the  free  alternate  and  simultaneous  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  these  four  motives.     The  form  is  perfectly  free. 

The  second  movement,  "The  Story  of  the  Calender-Prince,"  opens  with 
a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento  in  B  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  a  solo  violin, 
accompanied  by  the  harp,  gives  out  the  ScHEHERAZADE-motive,  this  time 
closing  with  a  new  cadenza  in  double-stopping.  Then  the  time  and  tempo 
change  to  Andantino  (3-8),  and  a  bassoon  solo  begins  the  narrative  over  an 
accompaniment  in  long-sustained  harmonies  on  four  double-basses.  This 
scherzo-like  theme  is  developed  freely  at  considerable  length  and  with 
many  changes  of  instrumentation,  up  to  some  recitative-like  interruptions 
which  seem  to  hint  at  a  new  theme.     At  last  it  comes,  in  the  trombones, 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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answered  by  the  trumpets :  a  brilliant,  march-like  theme,  Tempo  giusto. 
Allegro  molto  (2-4  time),  elaborately  worked  up  with  very  varied  ochestra- 
tion,  and  interrupted  at  times  by  curious  episodes  in  which  all  the  strings 
repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid  succession  —  very  like 
the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church  —  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
ScHEHERAZADE-motive,  now  in  the  clarinet,  now  in  the  bassoon,  the  last 
interruption  leading  to  a  return  of  the  Calender's  narrative,  Con  moto  (3-8 
time)  which  is  tricksily  developed  —  with  a  few  interruptions  from  the 
ScHEHERAZADE-motive  —  up  to  the  close  of  the  movement,  the  whole  end- 
ing as  with  an  outburst  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

The  third  movement,  "  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Prin- 
cess," Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (6-8  time),  is  in  a  plain  ro- 
manza  form,  and  consists  in  the  simple,  if  extended,  development  of  two 
themes  —  both  of  them  very  much  alike,  by  the  way  —  of  naif,  folk-song 
character.  Now  and  then  the  tale  is  interrupted  by  the  Scheherazade- 
motive.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  movement  is  the  constant  recur- 
rence, between  the  phrases  of  the  song-like  melody,  of  rapidly  rising  and 
falling  scale-passages — generally  in  the  clarinet,  but  at  times  also  in  the 
flute  or  first  violins.  From  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme,  Pochissimo 
p'u)  mosso  in  B-flat  major  and  G  minor  (6  8  time),  the  instrumentation  is  en- 
livened by  the  most  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of  triangle, 
tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  the  'celli,  and  later  the  bassoon, 

pit  a  more  sentimental  counter-phrase  against  the  tripping  tune. 

The  fourth  movement  opens,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive  of  the  first  movement,  given  out  in  strong 
unisons  and  octaves.  Then  follows  the  recitative-like  Scheherazade- 
motive  in  the  solo  violin,  leading  to  an  Allegro  molto  efrenetico  in  E  minor 
(6-8  time),  in  which  begins  a  musical  picture  of  a  grand  fete  in  Bagdad ; 
it  is  based  on  a  version  of  the  SEA-motive,  and  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  the  solo  violin  in  treble-stopping.  Now  comes  a  move- 
ment, Vivo  in  E  minor,  in  which  we  find  a  pretty  constant  combination  of 
2-8,  6-16,  and  3-8  times.  Two  or  three  new  themes,  beside  all  those  heard 
in  the  three  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  together  with  infinite 
elaborateness ;  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  wild  jollification.  When  the  fun 
is  at  its  wildest,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  scene  from  land  to  ship- 
board, and  the  festivities  are  continued  at  sea.  In  the  midst  of  this  orgy 
the  ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock  and  goes  to  pieces  with  a  terrific  crash, 
as  the  trombones  thunder  forth  the  SEA-motive  against  the  billowing  Wave- 
motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  in  C  major  (6-4  time), 
soon  modulating,  however,  to  the  tonic  E  major  as  the  tempest  rages  in  all 
its  fury.  It  gradually  subsides  ;  clarinets  and  trumpets  give  out  one  more 
terrified  cry  on  the  march-theme  from  the  second  movement,  after  which  the 
movement  ends  quietly  with  some  tranquil  closing  developments  on  the 
Sea-,  Wave-,  and  ScHEHERAZADE-motives.* 

This  suite  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  of 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  ,1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  tam- 
bourine, snare-drum,  cymbals,  bass-drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff. 

•This  analysis  is  partly  taken  from  one  by  Friedrich  Brandes  in  the  program-book  for  the  first  symphony 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden  on  October  9,  1896. 


Aria  from  "Hans  Heiling,"  " Upon  that  Day"       .     .     Marschner. 

Heinrich  August  Marschner,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
in  Germany,  two  years  ago,  died  in  Hanover  in  1861.  He  was  a  prolific 
and  popular  maker  of  operas  in  his  day,  and  of  the  fourteen  which  he 
wrote,  three  may  be  said  to  survive.  "Hans  Heiling "  was  his  master- 
piece. The  libretto,  by  Edward  Devrient,  had  been  rejected  by  Mendels- 
sohn. Hans  was  a  prince  of  the  gnomes,  who  left  his  throne  to  make  love 
to  a  peasant-girl,  but  the  queen-mother  spoiled  his  plans  and  led  him  back 
to  the  mountains,  though  not  till  he  had  stabbed  his  peasant  rival,  Conrad. 
The  overture  to  this  opera  was  played  at  the  Festival  of  1895. 

The  excerpt  which  appears  on  the  programme  is  a  love-song  of  "  Hans 
Heiling  "  addressed  to  the  peasant-girl. 

Upon  lhat  day  when  thou  thy  love's  vows  wert  making 

And  I  lay  at  thy  feet  in  mingled  bliss  and  woe, 
Then  in  my  breast  the  dawn  of  radiant  joy  was  breaking, 

At  rest  was  then  at  last  my  soul's  consuming  throe. 
From  darkest  and  most  joyless  night 
I  waked  to  an  existence  wondrous  bright. 
Thou  didst  fill  my  heart  with  rapturous  delight. 

Ah !  be  thou  faithful  to  me  ever, 

Thy  love  hold  firmly  in  thy  heart  treasure, 

For  I  love  but  in  thee. 
Such  love  as  mine  felt  mortal  never, 
I  love  but  thee  beyond  all  measure, 

A  torture  oft  it  seems  to  me. 
Couldst  thou  e'er,  beloved,  forsake  me, 
Could  thy  heart  grow  cold,  unfeeling, 

Woe  !  to  thee  and  me. 

Rage  beside  myself  would  take  me, 

My  senses  thus  stealing, 

Led  on  to  dire  revenge  I  should  be. 

I  love  but  thee,  my  heart  madly  burning; 
I  love  but  thee,  with  sad  endless  yearning. 
With  fear  and  with  trembling, 
With  love  past  dissembling 
So  love  I  thee. 
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Joseph  Joachim  Raff  was  bom  at  Lachen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  on 
May  27,  1822,  and  died  in  Berlin  on  June  26,  1882.  His  education  was 
begun  at  Wiesenstetten,  in  Wiirtemberg;  and  he  afterwards  entered  the 
Jesuit  Lyceum  at  Schwyz,  where  he  won  prizes  in  German,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  He  also  studied  music,  but  extreme  poverty  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  taking  lessons;  he  turned  schoolmaster,  but  still 
continued  studying  music  without  a  teacher,  and  made  considerable 
progress  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin,  and  also  in  composition.  In  1843, 
being  twenty-one  years  old,  he  sent  some  of  his  MS.  compositions  to 
Felix  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig,  who  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel;  this  led  to  the  publication  of  some  of 
his  works.  From  that  time  Raff  continued  to  be  an  indefatigable  pro- 
ducer up  to  his  death.  His  poverty  continued  for  some  time  more;  but 
Liszt,  always  on  the  alert  to  recognize  and  help  young  talent,  became 
interested  in  him,  and  invited  him  to  join  him  on  a  concert  tour.  On 
this  trip  Raff  met  Mendelssohn  in  Cologne,  and  the  latter  invited  him 
to  come  to  Leipzig  to  study  under  his  guidance  ;  so  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  Liszt  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity.  This  was 
in  1846,  and  Mendelssohn's  sudden  death  brought  the  scheme  to  naught ; 
Raff  had  to  stay  on  in  Cologne,  where  he  supported  himself  for  a  while 
by  giving  lessons,  composing,  and  writing  musical  criticisms  for  the  press. 
Again  Liszt  tried  to  help  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the  firm  of  Mechetti, 
in  Vienna;  but  just  as  Raff  was  about  to  enter  into  remunerative  rela- 
tions with  the  house,  Mechetti  himself,  the  head  of  the  firm,  died.  Raff 
had  to  return  to  his  studies,  pursuing  them  partly  at  home,  partly  in 
Stuttgart,  where  by  good  luck  he  fell  in  with  von  Bulow,  who  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a  composer  by  playing  his  Conzertstiick  in 
public.  In  1850  Raff  went  to  Weimar  so  as  to  be  constantly  near  Liszt, 
for  whom  and  whose  art  tendencies  he  had  a  profound  admiration.  Here 
he  worked  over  the  score  of  an  opera,  K'dnig  Alfred,  which  had  been  given 
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in  Stuttgart,  and  was  soon  brought  out  in  its  remodelled  shape  in  Weimar 
with  flattering  success.  He  also  became  betrothed  to  Doris  Genast  (the 
actress,  daughter  of  the  manager  Genast),  whom  he  followed  to  Wies- 
baden in  1856,  and  finally  married  in  1859.  In  Wiesbaden  he  achieved 
great  popularity  as  a  pianoforte  teacher ;  his  reputation  as  a  composer 
was  also  growing.  In  1863  his  first  symphony,  An  das  Vaterland,  opus 
96,  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna, 
and  in  1870  his  second  opera,  Dame  Kobold,  was  produced  in  Weimar. 
In  1877  he  was  made  director  of  Hoch's  Conservatorium  in  Frankfort 
a/M. 

Raff  was  indubitably  one  of  those  geniuses  to  whom  almost  constant, 
and  at  times  extreme,  poverty  was  a  real  and  lasting  evil.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  and,  for  his  time,  somewhat  new  aims  in  art ;  notwith- 
standing his  rather  fragmentary  professional  education,  he  was  con- 
spicuously a  master  of  the  technique  of  composition, —  in  fact,  very  few 
of  his  contemporaries  possessed  his  enormous  facility  in  conquering 
contrapuntal  difficulties,  nor  his  often  astonishing  ease  of  style.  But, 
unlike  many  another  man,  and  very  unfortunately  for  his  genius,  he  found 
composing  a  never-failing,  if  not  particularly  rich,  source  of  income; 
he  was  much  in  demand  by  eager  publishers  who  wanted  salable  music, 
and  paid  him,  upon  the  whole,  about  what  it  was  worth.  His  enormous 
productivity  (his  works  reach  to  opus  216)  is  chiefly  to  be  explained  by 
this  j  for  the  larger  part  of  his  works  are  mere  pct-boilers,  rapidly  and 
carelessly  written  for  the  market.  This  easy  production  seems  to  have 
become  an  unconquerable  habit  with  him  ;  and  he  seldom  succeeded  in 
quite  throwing  off  his  carelessness,  even  when  working  at  the  most 
serious  tasks.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  pioneer  in  the  modern  direction, 
although  he  held  fast  to  a  certain  extent  to  classical  forms,  and  was  very 
severely  criticised  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  career ;  he  felt  that  his 
critics  failed  to  comprehend  his  artistic  point  of  view,  and  probably  paid 
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less  attention  to  criticism  than  he  ought;  certainly,  one  can  not  but  feel 
that  he  was  habitually  too  careless  in  the  matter  of  self-criticism.  His 
brilliancy  of  style  too  often  sinks  toward  the  trivial,  and  his  warmth  of 
expression  frequently  seems  too  purely  theatrical.  For  a  man  of  his  con- 
spicuous mastery  in  the  matter  of  contrapuntal  technique,  he  was 
singularly  deficient  in  power  of  sustained  musical  development;  his 
"second  parts,"  the  working-out,  in  his  larger  symphonic  movements  are 
not  in  general  what  is  best  in  them.  But  he  was  a  man  of  truly  poetic 
nature,  of  warm  and  genial  feeling,  and  was  doubtless  more  profoundly 
in  earnest  than  he  often  seemed  to  be.  He  was  a  real  force  in  his  day,  and 
his  influence  upon  German  music  and  musical  thought  was  conspicuous. 
He  stood  well  in  the  front  rank  of  composers  of  his  time.  Of  his  works, 
the  Lenorc  symphony  is  probably  the  most  widely  popular,  though  the  Im 
W'alde  is  most  admired  by  musicians. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"   Opus  153. 

Joachim  Raff. 

This  symphony,  like  Beethoven's  Pastoral,  verges  on  the  confines  of 
pure  symphonic  writing,  closely  approaching  the  domain  of  "program- 
music."  Yet,  descriptive  and  picturesquely  suggestive  as  much  of  it  is, 
it  never  quite  becomes  pure  "  program-music."  Indeed,  it  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  symphony  that  one  of  the  earliest  criticisms  on 
it  in  Germany  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  last  movement  (where  there  is 
a  famous  suggestion  of  daybreak),  "  the  composer,  out  of  deference  to  the 
symphonic  form,  had  made  the  sun  rise  twice  on  the  same  morning." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (3-4  time),  is  headed:  "In  the 
Daytime;  Impressions  and  Sensations."  It  begins  with  some  rather  vague 
preluding  in  the  strings,  horn,  and  bassoon,  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
coming  in  at  one  time  with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  which  is  soon  to  fol- 
low ;  a  flicker  or  two  of  light  comes  from  the  flutes  and  oboe, —  like  sun- 
shine through  the  branches, —  and  soon  (at  the  twenty-sixth  measure)    all 
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this  dreamy  vagueness  crystallizes  into  shape,  and  the  first  theme  is  duly  an- 
nounced in  the  strings  in  the  tonic,  F  major,  at  first  piano,  but  soon  swelling 
to  forte,  as  the  development  proceeds.  Just  as  the  forte  is  reached,  a  sudden 
change  to  pianissimo,  with  the  entrance  of  the  trombones  on  the  chord  of 
D  flat  major,  heralds  the  coming  of  the  first  subsidiary,  a  phrase  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  passage-work,  beneath  which  the  basses  bring  in  once 
more  the  first  theme.  This  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  at  some  length 
with  lightly  skipping  passages  in  the  wood-wind,  which  remind  one  a  little 
of  the  first  theme,  until  the  strings  modulate  by  themselves  to  the  sub- 
dominant,  B-flat  major,  and  the  second  theme  enters  in  that  key.  This 
theme  is  developed  first  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  horns  against  a  waving 
figural  variation  in  the  violins  and  occasional  trills  and  running  passages 
in  the  flutes.  The  conclusion-theme  sets  in  in  9-8  time, —  it  is  really  a 
development  of  the  figure  already  heard  in  the  violins  at  the  sudden  pianis- 
simo just  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary, —  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length,  thus  closing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  in  B-flat 
major.     There  is  no  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  ends  with  a 
vigorous  climax,  leading  back  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic  (beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement),  given  out  forte  by  the 
full  orchestra.  This  third  part  is  in  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  only 
that  the  second  theme  is  now  in  the  dominant,  C  major,  instead  of  in  the 
tonic.     The  movement  ends  with  a  very  long  and  elaborate  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  headed  : 
"  In  the  Twilight ;  Revery."  After  some  free  preluding  in  the  clarinet  and 
horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  the  principal  theme  is  given  out  by  all 
the  strings  in  full  harmony,  against  a  sort  of  obbligato  in  the  bassoon,  — or, 
rather,  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  passage  is  really  in  five-part 
harmony,  the  bassoon  playing  one  of  the  parts.  This  calm,  tender  melody 
is  followed  by  some  more  florid  work  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  and  then  the 
theme  sets  in  again  in  the  horns  and  violas,  against  a.  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment in  the  strings,  and  rapid  running  passages  in  the  flute  and  other 
wooden  wind  instruments.  Then  follows  an  elaborately  developed  second 
theme  {Con  tnotd)  in  E  major,  which,  in  its  turn,  makes  way  for  a  dreamy, 
mysterious  conclusion-theme  in  F  major  —  flutes  accompanied  by  the  muted 
violins  —  and  then  the  principal  theme  comes  back  in  the  tonic,  A-flat 
major,  played  by  the  second  violins  and  a  'cello  solo  against  a  hushed  ac- 
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companiment  in  the  other  strings  con  sordini  and  syncopated  triplets  in  the 
flutes.  The  theme  returns  for  the  last  time,  as  a  coda,  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  clarinet  plays  florid,  recitative-like  phrases. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  assai  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  still  in  the 
twilight,  and  is  headed  :  "  Dance  of  Dryads."  It  is  the  Scherzo  of  the 
symphony,  and  is  elaborately  worked  out  in  the  regular  scherzo  form,  with 
a  Trio  in  A  major,  in  which  the  orchestral  effect  of  the  high  harmonics  and 
trills  of  the  violins,  against  a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  corresponding  part  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phony. 

The  fourth  movement,  .lllegro  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  headed  :  "  At 
Night.  Silent  murmuring  of  the  woods  at  night.  Entrance  and  exit  of 
the  Wild  Hunt,  with  Frau  Holle  (Hulda)*  and  Wotan.  Daybreak."  It 
opens  with  a  mysterious  pianissimo  theme  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
alone,  which  is  forthwith  made  the  subject  of  the  exposition  of  a  four-part 
fugue  of  "imitation," — the  voices  entering  as  follows:  1,  'celli  and  basses; 
2,  second  violins  and  violas;  3,  first  violins;  4,  horn, —  and  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt "  theme  in  the  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons. This  "Wild  Hunt"  is  worked  out  with  great  elaboration  and 
vigor;  it  swells  to  fortissimo,  then  dies  away  again  in  the  distance,  to  make 
way  for  a  most  poetically  picturesque  orchestral  picture  of  the  gray  morn- 
ing dawn  and  sunrise,  with  a  return  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  horns,  and  at  last  a  return  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first 
movement.  Unfortunately,  Raff  has  stopped  his  sunrise  half-way,  and 
then  gone  back  to  darkness  again  and  a  return  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt,"  only 
to  have  a  new  dawn  and  sunrise  when  the  wild  hunters  have  again  disap- 
peared. This  repetition  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  performances  of 
the  symphony  nowadays ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  meteorological 
accuracy,  perhaps,  as  because  the  movement,  in  its  original  shape,  is  ex- 
cessively long. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  3  kettle-drums,  1  triangle, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

*  Hulda,  or  Holda,  was  the  Venus  of  Northern  mythology  ;  her  other  name  was  Frcia.  She  was  primarily 
the  goddess  of  spring,  and  then  of  love.  It  was  she  who  enticed  Tannhiiuser  into  the  Venus  Mountain. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Hulda  soon  got  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  was  associated 
with  nocturnal  storms,  like  other  witches,  and  called  Frau  Holle. 
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PROCRAMME. 


Antonin  Dvorak 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New 
World,"  Op.  95 


I.    Adagio  (E  minor) 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor) 
II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)   - 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minora 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor) 


4-8 
2-4 
4-4 
3-4 

4-4 


Wagner     -       Aria,  "Die  Frisst  ist  urn,"  from  "The  Flying  Dutchman  " 


Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg  - 


Suite,  "PeerGynt,"Op.  46 


Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 
The  Imps  are  chasing  "Peer  Gynt." 


Song,  "  The  Erl  King  " 


a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps  )  ,        ..  m.     ~         ,, 

Hector  Berlioz  J  b  Waltz  of  Svlnhs  V  fr0m     The  Damnatlon 

\  D.  waltz  ot  bylpbs  f     of  Faust »»  0p  u 

c.  Rakoczy  March  J 


Soloist,  Mr.  DAVID    BISPHAM. 
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SYMPHONY  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "From  thi  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antoni'n  Dvorak. 

(Bom  at  NeUhozeves  (Miihlhausen),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  iS.ji  > 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood- wind  and  horns;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate;  after  a  con- 
cise working  out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 
the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode)  Un 
poco  pin  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  ca?itilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses  ' 
alone. 
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The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Motto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor — in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
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flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.     This  new  theme 

is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 

the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 

by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 

by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 

the  first  theme.     The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 

passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 

first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  doubXz-fortis- 
simo  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working-out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  freiphantasiere?id  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 
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Suite,  m  Peer  Gvnt,"  Opus  46   .     .         Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  *only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 
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Minuet   of   Will-o'-the- Wisps,    from    "The    Damnation    of    Faust, 
Opus  24   .     .     . Hector  Berlioz. 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Rotnko  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.     The  work,  however, 

soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Mephisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderate  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flickering 
minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and  brass  (with- 
out trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  simultaneous  sug- 
gestion of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright,  flickering  light  against 
a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of  the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo- 
flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass-clarinet  and  horns.  The  minuet  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  strings  and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more 
prominent  part.  There  is  also  a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a 
caiitabile  melody  in  the  strings  is  accompanied  by  continual  light  flicker- 
ings  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire  flashes  in 
the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  cresce?idos  from  pia?io  to 
fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the 
higher  wood-wind.  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the 
flute,  piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade 
to  Marguerite,  accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  pizzicato 

JOHN   C.  DEMPSEY, 

BASS-BARITONE, 

Teacher  of  Singing* 

STUDIOS: 

120  East  85th  Street,  New  York. 

TUESDAYS   AND    FRIDAYS. 

300  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 

(Chandler's.) 
MONDAYS  AND  THURSDAYS. 
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FROM   THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickerins:  Piano 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Rppohcp  °^  *ts  art*st*c  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Piam 


Because 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


it  is  the  only  American   Piano  of  its  tim< 
now  living,  and 


Rpr»oiiCP  **  stan(^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT    GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

PRESENTED   BY 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .  Only  Retail  Warerooms  at  [flickering  Hall, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 
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Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Saturday  Evening, 


January  22, 


AT   8.15. 
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in  the  strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement,  the  minuet  theme 
returns  once  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  whole  ends 
in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  i  flute,  2  piccolo  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  Valse,  in  D  major  (yS  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  1  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 


Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 
The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferencz,  a  Transylvanian 
prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
both  in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its 
public  performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on 
account  of  its  revolutionary  associations. 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern  com- 
posers, one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote  it  in  1846  on 
the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pesth,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own  direction  ;  he  afterwards 
included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend  la  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip  through  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
march  begins  with  Rakdczy's  tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a 

pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings ;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried 
through,  very  much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out 
dramatically  in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass-drum  simulating  distant   cannon-shots.     A   brilliant 

fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 
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Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  Hall, 

119  West  40th  Street. 


The 


Kneisel 


Quartet 


Franz  Kneisel,   1st  Violin. 
Otto  Roth,  2d  Violin. 


Louis  Svecenski,  Viola. 
Alwin  Schroeder,  Violoncello. 


Friday,  December  17,  at  8.15  p.m. 


PROGRAMME. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY    .         .  .  Quartet  in   F  major,   Op.   22. 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


BKETHOVEN 


SCHUMANN 


Sonata  for  Piano    and  Violoncello  in   A 
major,  Op.  69. 

Quintet    for    Piano    and  Strings    in     E- 
flat  major,   Op.  44. 


ASSISTING  ARTIST, 

Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 
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The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108    Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

Hiss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto.    Hr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 
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THIRD  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  29, 

at  8  sharp. 


With    Historical    and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT    TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer.  

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Caecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  15S4,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Caecilia.  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformitv  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx    Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  is  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  P.\n!i.  Neue«Rosen-Stra?se,  20-24.  Hamburg-,  Germany. 

M.  STEINERT  &.  SONS  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
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Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Sixteenth    Season  in  Providence. 


Mr.    EMIL    PAUR,   Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING.  DECEMBER  29, 

AT   8   SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 


Engelbert  Humperdinck 


Prelude  to  "  Hansel  und  Gretel " 


(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Camille  Saint-Saens 


-     Aria  from  "  Samson  and  Dalilah  " 


Edvard  Hagerup  Grieg   - 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King-. 

(The  imps  are  chasing  "  Peer  Gynt.") 


Richard  Wagner    - 


-  Scena,  "  Gerechter  Gott !  "  and  Aria,  "In  seiner 
Bluthe,"  from  "Rienzi" 


Joachim  Raff     -     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

PART      I.    IN  THE  DAYTIME: 

Impressions  and  Sensations:  Allegro  (F  major'      -       3-4 
PART    II.    AT   TWILIGHT. 

(a)  Revery :  Largo  (A-flas  major)      _____       2-4 

(b)  Dance  of  Dryads  :  Allegro  assai  (D  minor)  -       -       3-4 

Poco  meno  mosso  (A  major)         3-4 
PART  III.    AT  NIGHT. 

Silent  rustling  of  the  'woods  at  night.  Entrance 
and  exit  of  the  Wild  Hunt  with  Frau  Holle 
(Hulda)  and  Wotan.    Daytreai:  Allegro  (F  major)     4-4 


SOLOIST, 
Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN, 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious,  and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
I  test  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
i  good  toeat  and  pood  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  Bays  :- 

"It  [focai  is  a  perfect  food,  a  s  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
Btorer  of  i  d  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 

carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life  [1 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents ;  with  motners  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  then,  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
Who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomacb  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.'' 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &   CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Prelude  to  "  Hansel  und  Gretel  "     .     .     Engelbert  Humperdinck. 

(Born  at  Siegburg-on-the-Rhine  in  1854;  still  living.) 
Hansel  und  Gretel  (which  might  be  Englished  as  Jacky  and  Peggy),  fairy- 
opera  (Marchenspiei)  in  three  tableaux,  the  text,  after  Grimm's  familiar 
fairy-story,  by  Adelheid  de  Wette  (the  composer's  sister),  the  music  by 
Engelbert  Humperdinck,  was  first  given  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Weimar 
on  December  23,  1893.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  soon  became  so 
universal  as  to  be  comparable  only  to  that  of  Mascagni's  Cavalleria  rusti- 
cana  and  Leoncavallo's  Pagliacci. 

The  prelude,  played  at  this  concert,  is  quite  free  in  form.  It  opens, 
Tranquillo,  non  troppo  lento  in  C  major  (4-4  time),*  with  a  calm,  placid 
theme,  played  softly  in  full  harmony  by  four  horns  and  two  bassoons,  then 
taken  up  and  developed  thematically  by  the  strings  and  other  groups  of 
instruments,  the  passage  ending  pianissimo  in  the  higher  wood-wind  with 
what  seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  be  a  plagal  cadence  in  C  major  — 
through  the  subdominant  chords  of  F  major  and  F  minor.  But  the  F 
minor  chord  suddenly  changes  enharmonically  to  the  chord  of  E  major,  as 
the  movement  changes  to  Vivace  ("  Munter"  Lively)  in  E  major  (2-2  time). 
Against  crisp  forte  chords  in  the  wood-wind  and  strings  pizzicati  the 
trumpet  gives  out  a  bright,  vigorous  staccato  theme,  ending  with  a  long-held 
and  diminishing  E;  the  strings  and  wood-wind  then  take  up  a  more 
agitated  motive  and  work  it  up  in  passage-work,  with  many  ascending  and 

*The  indication  in  the  score  is  in  German  :   "  Rukige,  nicht  zu  langsame  BewegungV 


IkodiWk 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  thiuk  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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descending  chromatic  scale  passages,— indicative  of  the  terror  and  witch- 
craft of  the  woods  at  night,— the  staccato  trumpet  theme  sounding  through 
it  ever  and  anon  in  the  trumpets  or  horns.  This  agitated  passage  swells 
gradually  to  fortissimo  in  the  full  orehestra ;  it  is  followed  by  a  cantabik 
second  theme  (still  in  E  major),  and  this  by  a  more  lively,  dance-like  third 
theme  in  the  same  key.  The  remainder  of  the  prelude  is  taken  up  with 
the  working-out  of  these  last  two  themes  in  alternation  or  conjunction  with 
the  quieter  theme  of  the  slow  introduction,  the  whole  ending  pianissimo 
with  a  final  return  of  the  last-mentioned  in  the  original  key  of  C  major. 

This  prelude  is  scored  for  i  piccolo -flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
4  horns,  2  bassoons,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  tambourine,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  neither  dedication  nor  opus-number. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Opus  46 Grieg. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg  j  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.     After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MDSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 


Richard  H.   Dana,   President. 


George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.    Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 

thC  Suecia?  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Sfrector  In  adaition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
manv  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
bTthe^er'ices  of  Mr  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
riopekYrk  Other  important  additions  are'  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  \  oice  Culture. 
For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRAX'K    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,  "  and 
afterwards  Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "Peer  Gynt "  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  The  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
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These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes-  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray. 

SCENA,    "GERECHTER    GOTT  !  "    AND     ARIA,    "  In    SEINER     BLUETHE,"     FROM 

"  Rienzi  " Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 

Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the  composer's  direction 
at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  The  subject  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished the  libretto  in  the  summer  of  1838.     He  began  writing  the  music 
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almost  immediately,  and  completed  the  first  two  acts  in  Riga  and  Mittau 
in  the  spring  of  1839.  The  remainder  of  the  music  of  the  opera  was 
written  in  Paris.  Wagner,  from  the  first,  had  intended  the  work  for  the 
Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris ;  when  the  score  was  completed,  he  offered 
it  to  that  institution,  but  it  was  refused;  he  then  offered  it  to  the  Theatre 
de  la  Renaissance,*  but  with  no  better  success.  In  1841  he  sent  the  score 
to  Dresden,  where  it  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera ;  this 
acceptance  was  the  cause  of  his  returning  to  Germany.  The  music  of  the 
opera  was  modelled  on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand-opera,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy.  But  few  distinctly 
Wagnerish  traits  are  to  be  found  in  it,  though  the  characteristic  Wagner 
energy  shows  itself  on  nearly  every  page. 

The  situation  of  the  scene  sung  at  this  concert  is,  briefly,  this  :  Adriano 
Colonna,  a  young  Roman  nobleman,  is  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by,  Ri- 
enzi's  sister,  Irene ;  Rienzi  has  been  chosen  Tribune  of  the  People,  and 
his  assassination  has  been  attempted  by  the  Colonna-Orsini  faction ;  the 
recreant  nobles  have  been  pardoned,  but  have  again  banded  together 
against  the  Tribune ;  civil  war  is  imminent ;  Adriano,  whose  father,  Ste- 
fano  Colonna,  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  noble  faction,  is  torn  with  conflict- 
ing feelings  of  loyalty  to  his  father  (whose  head  is  forfeit,  if  the  nobles  are 
vanquished)  and  love  for  Irene,  Rienzi's  sister.  The  original  text  is  as 
follows  :  t  — 

*  Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy, 
but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better  known  as  the  Theatre- 1 talien,  or  Salle- Ventadour. 

+  The  passage  in  brackets  is  omitted  at  this  concert. 


TO  CHORAL  SOCIETIES: 


Six  Elizabethan  pastorals  (third  set)  set  to  music  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford. 

THE  REQUIEM,  by  C.  V.  Stanford.    Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  (England), 
1897.    The  great  novelty  of  the  season. 

PHAUDRIG  CROHOORE*  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

THE  SWAN   AND  THE   SKYLARK,  by  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Orchestral  parts  can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 
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Adkiano  [tritt .:. 
Sana. 
Gcrechtcr  Gott,  so  ist's  entschieden  schon  ! 
Nach  Waffen  schreit  das  Volk, —  kein  Traum  ist's  mehrl 
()  Erde,  nimm  mich  Jammervollen  auf ! 
Wo  giebt's  ein  Schicksal,  das  dem  mcinen  gleicht  ? 
Wer  Hess  mich  dir  verfallen,  finst're  Macht? 
Rienzi,  Unheilvollcr,  welch'  ein  Loos 
Beschwurst  du  auf  diess  ungliicksel'ge  Haupt ' 
Wohin  wend'  ich  die  irren  Schritte? 
Wohin  diess  Schwert,  des  Kitters  Zier  ? 
Wend'  ich's  auf  dich,  Irenens  Bruder  .  .  . 
Zielv  ich's  auf  meines  Vaters  Haupt?  — 

(Er  lasst  sick  erschdpft  auf  ei tier  umgesturztcn  Sdule  nieder 

Aria. 

In  seiner  Bliithe  bleicht  mein  Leben, 

Dahin  ist  all'  mein  Kitterthum; 

Der  Thaten  Hoffnung  ist  verloren, 

Mein  Haupt  kront  nimmer  Gliick  und  Ruhm. 

Mit  triibem  Flor  umhiillet  sich 

Mein  Stern  im  ersten  Jugendglanz; 

Durch  di'ist're  Gluthen  dringet  selbst 

Der  schonsten  Liebe  Strahl  in's  Herz. — 

(Man  hort  Signalc gtben  von  der  Sturmglocke.) 
Wo  bin  ich  ?     Ha,  wo  war  ich  jetzt  ?  — 
Die  Glocke  — !     Gott,  es  wird  zu  spat  ! 
Was  nun  beginnen  !  —  Ha,  nur  Ein's  ! 
Hinaus  zum  Vater  will  ich  flieh'n  ; 
[Versohnung  gliickt  vielleicht  dem  Sonne. 
Er  muss  mich  horen,  denn  sein'  Knie 


This  is  tie 


kind  to  use. 
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Umfassend  sterbe  willig  ich.] 
Auch  der  Tribun  wird  milde  sein ; 
Zum  Frieden  wandl'  ich  gliih'nden  Hass ! 
Du  Gnadengott,  zu  dir  fleh'  ich, 
Der  Lieb'  in  jeder  Brust  entflammt : 
Mit  Kraft  und  Segen  riiste  mich, 
Versohnung  sei  mein  heilig  Amt ! 


(Er  eilt  ad.) 


The  English  prose  of  which  is  : 

Adriano  {Enters): 

Scena. 
Just  God,  so  'tis  already  decided  !     The  people  cry  for  arms, —  'tis  no  longer  a  dream  ! 

0  Earth,  engulf  me,  lamentable  one  !  Where  is  a  fate  that's  like  to  mine  ?  Who  let  me 
fall  thy  victim,  dark  Power  ?  Rienzi,  thou  disastrous  one,  what  a  fate  didst  thou  conjure 
upon  this  hapless  head !  Whither  shall  I  wend  my  wandering  steps  ?  Whither  this 
sword,  the  knight's  adornment  ?  Shall  I  turn  it  toward  thee,  Irene's  brother  .  .  .  Shall  I 
draw  it  against  my  father's  head  ?  — 

{He  falls  exhausted  upon  an  overtitrned  column.) 
Aria. 
My  life  fades  in  its  blossom,  all  my  knighthood  is  gone;  the  hope  of  deeds  is  lost, 
happiness  and  fame  shall  never  crown  my  head.  My  star  shrouds  itself  in  murky  crape  in 
its  first  brightness  of  youth ;  through  sombre  glows  even  the  ray  of  the  beautifullest  love 
pierces  me  to  the  heart. —  {Tocsin  signals  are  heard)  Where  am  I?  Ha!  where  was  I 
but  now?  —  The  tocsin  — !  God,  'tis  soon  too  late!  What  shall  I  do!  —  Ha!  only  one 
thing  !  I  will  flee  outside  the  walls  to  my  father  ;  [perhaps  his  sort  will  succeed  in  recon- 
ciliation. He  must  hear  me,  for  I  will  die  willingly,  grasping  his  knees.]  The  Tribune* 
too,  will  be  merciful;  I  will  turn  glowing  hatred  to  peace !     Thou  God  of  mercy,  to  Thee 

1  pray,  who  infiamest  every  bosom  with  love :  arm  me  with  strength  and  blessing,  let  rec- 
onciliation be  my  sacred  office  !     {He  hurries  off.) 

The  introductory  scena  is  marked  Molto  agitato  (2-2   time)  ;  the  aria  is 

in  two  parts  :  Andante  in  G  major  (4-4  time),  and  Allegro  in  F  minor  and 

B-flat  major    (2-2  time),  followed  by  Maestoso  in  G  major  (4-4  time)  and 

Vivace  in  G   major  (2-2    time).      The  orchestral  part  is  scored    for  full 

modern  grand  orchestra,  with  a  bell  in  low  D-flat.* 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Opus  153. 

Joachim  Raff. 

(Born  at  Lachen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  on  May  27,  1822;  died  in  Berlin  on  June  26,  1S82.) 
This  symphony,  like  Beethoven's  Pastoral,  verges  on  the  confines  of  pure 

*  After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  pianoforte  score  of  Rienzi,  Wagner  made  many  cuts  in 
the  work.  The  opera  was  originally  intended  for  the  Paris  Academie  de  Musique,  and  its  length  calculated  on 
the  opera-going  habits  of  the  Parisian  public;  when  it  was  first  given  in  Dresden,  it  was  found  far  too  long 
for  a  German  opera-evening,  and  was  given  in  two  parts,  the  first  and  second  acts  on  one  evening,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  on  the  next.  Wagner's  subsequent  cuts  reduced  it  to  a  normal  opera- evening's  length. 
Some  of  these  cuts  affect  this  aria  ;  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  omission  of  the  closing  Vivace  move- 
ment. 
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symphonic  writing,  closely  appioaching  the  domain  of  "  program-music. " 
Yet,  descriptive  and  picturesquely  suggestive  as  much  of  it  is,  it  never 
quite  becomes  pure  "  program-music."  Indeed,  it  adheres  so  closely  to 
the  form  of  the  symphony  that  one  of  the  earliest  criticisms  on  it  in  Ger- 
many was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  last  movement  (where  there  is  a  famous 
suggestion  of  daybreak),  "  the  composer,  out  of  deference  to  the  symphonic 
form,  had  made  the  sun  rise  twice  on  the  same  morning." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (3-4  time),  is  headed  :  "  In  the 
Daytime  ;  Impressions  and  Sensations-"  It  begins  with  some  rather  vague 
preluding  in  the  strings,  horn,  and  bassoon,  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
coming  in  at  one  time  with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  which  is  soon  to  fol- 
low ;  a  flicker  or  two  of  light  comes  from  the  flutes  and  oboe,—  like  sun- 
shine through  the  branches, —  and  soon  (at  the  twenty-sixth  measure)  all 
this  dreamy  vagueness  crystallizes  into  shape,  and  the  first  theme  is  duly  an- 
nounced in  the  strings  in  the  tonic,  F  major,  at  firstpiano,  but  soon  swelling 
to  forte,  as  the  development  proceeds.  Just  as  the  forte  is  reached,  a  sudden 
change  to  pianissimo,  with  the  entrance  of  the  trombones  on  the  chord  of 
D-flat  major,  heralds  the  coming  of  the  first  subsidiary,  a  phrase  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  passage-work,  beneath  which  the  basses  bring  in  once 
more  the  first  theme.  This  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  at  some  length 
with  lightly  skipping  passages  in  the  wood-wind,  which  remind  one  a  little 
of  the  first  theme,  until  the  strings  modulate  by  themselves  to  the  sub- 
dominant,  B  flat  major,  and  the  second  theme  enters  in  that  key.  This 
theme  is  developed  first  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  horns  against  a  waving 
figural  variation  in  the  violins  and  occasional  trills  and  running  passages 
in  the  flutes.  The  conclusion-theme  sets  in  in  9-8  time, —  it  is  really  a 
development  of  the  figure  already  heard  in  the  violins  at  the  sudden  pianis- 
simo just  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary, —  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length,  thus  closing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  in  B-flat 
major.     There  is  no  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  ends  with  a 
vigorous  climax,  leading  back  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  th< 
tonic  (beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement),  given  out  forte  by  the 
full  orchestra.  This  third  part  is  in  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  only 
that  the  second  theme  is  now  in  the  dominant,  C  major,  instead  of  in  the 
tonic.     The  movement  ends  with  a  very  long  and  elaborate  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  headed : 
"  In  the  Twilight;  Revery."  After  some  free  preluding  in  the  clarinet  and 
horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  the  principal  theme  is  given  out  by  all 
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the  strings  in  full  harmony,  against  a  sort  of  obbligato  in  the  bassoon, —  or 
rather,  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  passage  is  really  in  five-part 
harmony,  the  bassoon  playing  one  of  the  parts.  This  calm,  tender  melody 
is  followed  by  some  more  florid  work  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  and  then  the 
theme  sets  in  again  in  the  horns  and  violas,  against  a  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment in  the  strings,  and  rapid  running  passages  in  the  flute  and  other 
wooden  wind  instruments.  Then  follows  an  elaborately  developed  second 
theme  {Con  moto)  in  E  major,  which,  in  its  turn,  makes  way  for  a  dreamy? 
mysterious  conclusion-theme  in  F  major  —  flutes  accompanied  by  the  muted 
violins  —  and  then   the  principal    theme  comes   back  in  the  tonic,  A-flat 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 

Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
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Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 
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FROM    THE 
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Why! 
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n  of  its  artistic  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


R^     o      c^  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 
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and  Scientific  Piano  building. 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 
January  12, 


AT   8    SHARP. 
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major,  played  by  the  second  violins  and  a  'cello  solo  against  a  hushed  ac- 
companiment in  the  other  strings  con  sordini  and  syncopated  triplets  in  the 
flutes.  The  theme  returns  for  the  last  time,  as  a  coda,  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  clarinet  plays  florid,  recitative-like  phrases. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  assai  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  still  in  the 
twilight,  and  is  headed  :  "  Dance  of  Dryads."  It  is  the  Scherzo  of  the 
symphony,  and  is  elaborately  worked  out  in  the  regular  scherzo  form,  with 
a  Trio  in  A  major,  in  which  the  orchestral  effect  of  the  high  harmonics  and 
trills  of  the  violins,  against  a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  corresponding  part  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phony. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-flartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARBELL 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  ED/1ANDS,  Contralto.    Hr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Lederer  Building.— Business  and  Teachers'  Directory.— 139  Mathewson  Street. 

Modiste, 

Ladies'  Tailor  and 


A.  P.  CAIN, 


Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUVRE  GLOVE  CO. 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  fall  and  winter 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,  and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies'  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS   REMOVED  TO  THE    LEDERER    BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson  Street. 

Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Stationery. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
always  of  the  best  quality. 

BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 

Lederer  Building, 

137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 


Important 
Features 


About  our  shoes  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  are : 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the  production  of  America's  leading 
makers. 

THOS.  F.  PEIRCE  &  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets 


Mrs.  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN, 


VOICE 
CULTURE, 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 


In  Boston,  Chickering  Hall,  Mondays. 
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The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  headed:  "At 
Night.  Silent  murmuring  of  the  woods  at  night.  Entrance  and  exit  of 
the  Wild  Hunt,  with  Frau  Holle  (Hulda)  *  and  Wotan.  Daybreak."  It 
opens  with  a  mysterious  pianissimo  theme  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
alone,  which  is  forthwith  made  the  subject  of  the  exposition  of  a  four-part 
fugue  "of  imitation," — the  voices  entering  as  follows:  1,  'celli  and  basses; 
2,  second  violins  and  violas;  3,  first  violins;  4,  horn, —  and  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  "Wild  Hunt"  theme  in  the  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons. This  "Wild  Hunt"  is  worked  out  with  great  elaboration  and 
vigor;  it  swells  to  fortissimo,  then  dies  away  again  in  the  distance,  to  make 
way  for  a  most  poetically  picturesque  orchestral  picture  of  the  gray  morning 
dawn  and  sunrise,  with  a  return  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement  in 
the  horns,  and  at  last  a  return  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
Unfortunately,  Raff  has  stopped  his  sunrise  half-way,  and  then  gone  back 
to  darkness  again  and  a  return  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt,"  only  to  have  a  new 
dawn  and  sunrise  when  the  wild  hunters  have  again  disappeared.  This 
repetition  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  performances  of  the  symphony 
nowadays ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  meteorological  accuracy,  perhaps, 
as  because  the  movement,  in  its  original  shape,  is  excessively  long. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  3  kettle-drums,  1  triangle, 
and  the  usual  strings. 

*  Hulda,  or  Holda,  was  the  Venus  of  Northern  mythology  ;  her  other  name  was  Freia.  She  was  primarily 
the  goddess  of  spring,  and  then  of  love.  It  was  she  who  enticed  Tannhauser  into  the  Venus  Mountain. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Hulda  soon  got  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  was  associated 
with  nocturnal  storms,  like  other  witches,  and  called  Frau  Holle. 


Tie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthrop, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.     Bound  copies   of   the    Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  [concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

*    F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 
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Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards 


CONRAD    BUILDING. 


flERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER, 

Late  of  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building. 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures  on  Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 

Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


Mrs.  Louie  Nudd  Slocum 


Vocal  Culture 


Room  37  Conrad  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


and  the  Pianoforte. 


Mr.  ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Stockhausen,  Frankfurt,  1S89-91. 
Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1895-97. 


SINGING,  THEORY, 

COMPOSITION 


Mr.  ALBERT  D.  JEWETT, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  A.  K.   Virgil. 


23  Conrad  Building. 
PIANOFORTE. 

(Virgil  Clavier  Method.) 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold,  Principal. 


Room   1  4, 

Conrad  Building, 

Providence,  R.I 

For  terms  make  application  by  letter  or  personally. 


DAVID  E.  CARTER 


Studio,  33  Conrad  Building. 


Instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and 

SINGING. 


HARRIOT  E.  BARROWS. 


Teacher  of  Voice  Culture, 

37   Conrad   Building. 


Mrs.  FRANK  G.  HALL, 


Late  of  Boston. 


Music,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution, 

Stammering  and  defective  speech  a  specialty. 

Room  34,  Conrad  Building. 
MONDAYS. 


Miss  C.  A.  GREENE 


88  BENEFIT    STREET. 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN 
by  the  "  Natural  Method." 


Applications  received  Mondays,  4  to  5  p.m., 
at  Room  34  Conrad  Building.  Lessons 
also  given  at  pupils'  homes.  Reference, 
Prof.  Mueller,  of  Classical   High  School. 
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Teachers1  Directory,  Lederer  BuildiBg,  139  Mathewson  Street,  Providence. 


,  th  Floor,  take  EU 


Mr.  EARL  H.  LEAVITT, 

Residence,    g3    Chapin    Avenue. 

Mrs.  EARL  H.  LEAYITT, 


Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

STUDIO, 
706-707    LEDERER    BUILDING. 


VIOLIN. 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 


Residence,  169  Congdon  Street. 


CONCERT    VIOLINIST  AND 
TEACHER. 

Studio,   702  Lederer  Building. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


Miss  FANNIE  CLIFF  BERRY, 

Pupil  of  Leschetizky. 


Solo  Pianist   and   Teacher. 

701    LEDERER    BUILDING. 
House    Address,  65    Burnett    Street. 


Mico  inrv  vmw  nvvm      So,oist  and  Teacl,er  of  Vocal  Culture' 

MISS    LUUI     rlClLU    UilCiLnfi,  Room  701   Lederer  Building 

Tuesdays,  1  to  6. 


Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner, 


PIANO  AND  ORGAN, 

701   Lederer  Building. 

Wednesday  Afternoons. 


Miss  ALICE  M.  BOLTING, 


Mrs.  Annie  Shattuck  Bliven, 


PIANOFORTE. 

MUSIC    ROOM, 
709   LEDERER    BUILDING. 

PIANOFORTE, 

Room  709  Lederer  Building. 


ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE, 


PIANOFORTE, 

709  Lederer  Building, 

Wednesdays  and  Saturday! 
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INFANTRY    HALL,    PROVIDENCE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Sixteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fourth  Concert 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  1  2» 
at  8  sharp. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY   APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformitv  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Stein-way's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

M.   STEINERT  86  SONS  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 


327  and  329  Westminster  Street, 


Providence,  R.I. 


Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 
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INFANTRY   HALL, 
PROVIDENCE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Sixteenth    Season  in  Providence. 


Mr.    EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


FOURTH   CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY    12, 

AT    8   SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 


Feiix  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy     - 


Overture  to  '•  Rny  Bias  " 


Pietro  Locatelli        -  Sonata  for  Violoncello 

1693-1764. 

a.  Allegro. 

b.  Adagio. 

c.  Menuetto  con  variazioni. 

(Piano  accompaniment  arranged  by  ALFREDO  PIATTI.) 

m 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven     SymphoDy  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    The  AwakeDing  of  Cheerful  Feelings  on  Arriving 

in  the  Country  :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (F  major)        2-4 
II.    Scene  by  the  Brook-side.    Andante  molto  mosso 

(B-flat  major)     -------      12-8 

III.  Merry  Meeting  of  Country  Folk :  Allegro  (F  major)       3-4 

IV.  Thunderstorm,  Tempest:  Allegro  (F  minor)  -       4-4 
V.    Shepherds'   Song.     Glad   and  Thankful   Feelings 

after  the  Storm  :  Allegretto  (F  major)        -         -        6-8 


Bedrich  Smetana 


Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride" 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  ALWIN    SCHROEDER. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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ESTABLISHED    1780. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

No  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 

pure,  delicious,  nutrition?, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  Wo.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use.  • 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
pood  to  eat  and  pood  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says:— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children ;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &   CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


* 

* 

* 
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Overture  to  "Ruy  Blas,"  Opus  95.    Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 
This  overture  was  written  for  a  performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of 
Ruy  Bias,  given  in  aid  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  in  Leipzig  on  March  11, 
1839.  Mendelssohn  had  originally  been  commissioned  to  write  a  two-part 
song  for  this  performance,  which  he  did  —  it  was  afterward  published  as 
No.  3  of  opus  77  (No.  5  of  the  posthumous  works)  —  but,  when  he  handed 
it  in,  disappointment  was  expressed  that  he  had  not  seen  good  to  write  an 
overture  as  well.  So  he  immediately  set  to  work,  and  wrote  the  present 
one  in  three  days.  It  was  always  irksome  to  him  to  have  it  connected  with 
Victor  Hugo's  play,  which  he  thoroughly  abominated  ;  and  he  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  it  himself  as  "  The  Overture  to  the  Theatrical  Fund."  It  is 
the  only  one  of  Mendelssohn's  overtures  which  has  completely  the  theatri- 
cal character,  the  closing  measures  of  which  make  you  feel  that  the  curtain 
is  about  to  rise.  The  score  was  published  in  January,  1852,  as  opus  95 
(No.  24  of  the  posthumous  works).  The  MS.  is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace 
in  London. 

The  overture  opens  with  four  measures  of  Lento  in  C  minor  (2-2  time), 
in  which  the  wind  instruments  give  out  a  stern  forte  phrase  in  full  harmony, 
closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Then  follows,  Allegro  molto, 
a  hurried  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  in  the 
violins ;  then  a  return  of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  somewhat  altered  har- 
mony, and  a  second  hint  at  the  coming  theme,  stopped  short  by  another 
return  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  wind  instruments  in  s(ill  different  har- 
mony. Then  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Allegro  molto,  in  C 
minor  (2-2   time),  with    the  agitated,  tortuous  first  theme,  given  out  and 

Ueafacfc 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  thiuk  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 
BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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developed  by  the   strings  and  wood-wind.     A  violent   subsidiary  follows, 
imitative  passage- work  on  a  descending  chromative  figure,  fortissimo  in  the 
full  orchestra,  leading  to  a  return   of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  the  wind  j 
instruments,  now  closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  rela-j 
tive   E-rlat  major.     In  this  key  the  second  theme  now  appears,  at  first  in 
rhythmic  chords  in  the  strings,  then  with  the  melody  sung  by  the  clarinets,! 
bassoons,  and  'celli  in  unison,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  rhythmic  accom-j 
paniment.     A    brilliant,    buoyant    conclusion-theme    then    follows,   still    in 
E-flat  major,  and    is  developed    in  crescendo  climax   by  fuller   and    fuller} 

orchestra. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short  and  dramatic,  beginning  furiously  with  work-j 
ing-out  the  first  subsidiary,  then  taking  up  the  first  theme,  then  the  con- 
clusion-theme, and  lastly  a  melodic  variation  of  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
second  theme  in  a  recitative-like  passage  for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli 
that  vividly  recalls  the  phrase  ''Lord!  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite 
heart  "  in  the  composer's  St.  Paul.  A  short  crescendo  on  this  figure  leads 
to  the  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  C  minor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  part.  This  is  quite  regular,  except  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme  is  much  curtailed,  and  the  subsidiary  wholly 
omitted  ;  the  second  and  conclusion-themes  now  come  in  the  tonic  C  major. 
There  is  a  longish  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda,  beginning  on  the  first 
theme  in  C  minor,  then  developing  one  of  its  figures  in  some  new  crescendo 
passage-work,  and  finally  breaking  out  into  the  conclusion-theme  in  C 
major,  the  whole  ending  with  the  full  orchestra  in  fortissimo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  i  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 


Richard   H.    Dana,   President. 


George  W.  Chadwkk,  Musical  Director.' 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.    Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 

C  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart 
ment  of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  fo. 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Heler 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teach* 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 
For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston 
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>ONATA    FOR    VIOLONCELLO LOCATELLI. 

Pietro  Locatelli,  a  celebrated  violinist,  born  in  Bergamo,  Italy,  in  1693, 
.t  a  very  early  age  became  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome.  As  a 
omposer,  there  is  a  very  decided  distinction  between  a  number  of  caprices 
nd  e'tudes  which  he  wrote  as  a  special  vehicle  for  his  exceptional  powers 
if  execution,  and  the  sonatas  and  concertos  which  contain  very  graceful 
.nd  pathetic  movements.  The  selection  played  at  this  concert  is  included 
n  these  latter  works,  in  which  Locatelli  certainly  shows  himself  as  a 
worthy  disciple  of  his  great  master. 


ymphony  no.  6,  in  f  major,  "pastoral,"  opus  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

Beethoven's  Sinfonia  pastorale  was  composed  in  the  wooded  meadows 
lying  between  Heiligenstadt  and  Grinzing,  near  Vienna,  in  the  summer  of 
1808.  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  written  in  the  same  summer,  and 
there  was  for  some  time  considerable  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  the 
two  works.  On  the  autograph  score  of  the  Pastoral  stands  in  Beethoven's 
own  hand  : 

Sinfia.  6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Angenehme  heitre  Empfindungen  welche  bey 
der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa  —  Allp  ma  non  troppo  —  Nicht  ganz  ge- 
schwind.  N.B.  die  deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreiben  sie  alle  in  die  erste  Violini  — 
Sinfonie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(6th  Symph.  By  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Pleasant  cheerful  feelings  which  awa[ke]  in 
man  on  arriving  in  the  country  —  Alio  ma  non  troppo  —  Not  very  fast  —  N.B.  the 
German  headings  all  to  be  written  in  the  first  Violini  —  Symphony  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven.) 

The  directions  about  writing  the  German  headings  to  the  several  move- 
ments in  the  first  violin  parts  are  evidently  addressed  to  the  copyist. 

GOFF   &   DARLING, 


Chickering  &  Sons, 

Emerson,  Bush  &  Gerts,  Newby  &  Evans, 

Marshall  &  Wendell,  Spies, 

Smith  &  Barnes,      .... 


PIANOS. 


ORGANS,  story &  ciark- 

SHEET   MUSIC,  VIOLINS,  BANJOS,  AND   MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE. 


Moving,  Tuning,  and  Repairing  a  Specialty. 

276  WESTMINSTER  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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Both  the  Pastoral  and  the  C  minor  symphonies  were  brought  out  at  the 
same  concert,  in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22, 
1808.  And  here  the  confusion  in  the  numbering  began.  The  Pastoral 
was  set  down  on  the  program  as  No.  5,  and  the  C  minor,  as  No.  6.  The 
Pastoral  was  described  on  this  program  as  follows  : 

Pastoral  Symphonic  (No.  5),  mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerey. 

istes  Stuck.  Angenehme  Empfindungen,  welche  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im 
Menschen  erwachen. 

2tes  Stuck.     Scene  am  Bach. 

3tes  Stuck.     Lustiges  Beysammenseyn  der  Landleute ;  fallt  ein 

4tes  Stuck.     Donner  und  Sturm;  in  welches  einfallt 

5tes  Stuck.  Wohlthatige,  mit  Dank  an  die  Gottheit  verbundene  Gefuhle  nach  dem 
Sturm. 

(Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 

1  st  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 

2nd  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

3rd  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  interrupted  by 

4th  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  interrupted  by 

5th  Piece.     Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Deity,  after  the  storm.) 

The  final  headings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  published  score  of  the 
symphony,  are  given  on  the  program  of  this  concert.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  putting  descriptive  headings  of  any  sort  to  the  several 
movements  was  an  afterthought  of  Beethoven's.  In  the  sketch-book  which 
contains  numerous  sketches  for  the  first  movement  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  we  find  :  "  Sinfonie  caracteristica.  Die  Err inner ungen  von  der 
{dem  ?)  Landleben  (Characteristic  symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in 
the  country)."  There  is  also  a  note  to  the  effect  that  "Man  iibcrldsst  dem 
Zuhorer  sich  selbst  die  Situational  auszufindcn  (The  listener  is  left  to  find 
out  the  situations  for  himself)." 


OUR    >IOTTO  : 


THE    PUnLIC'8    INTEKE8T." 


"  Schools  are  for  the  Education  of  our  Children." 

Every  honest  business  house  should  strive  to  be  an  educator  in  its  line  to  the  public,  particu- 
larly those  merchants  that  deal  in  goods  where  the  public  must  put  all  confidence  in  them.  We 
are  aiminjr  to  be  educators  in  our  line  of  goods,  and  refuse  to  deal  in  that  cheap  class  of  Pianos 
known  as  the  Commercial  Piano  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Although  we  are  the  largest  hand- 
lers of  Pianos  in  our  State,  we  do  not  claim  to  peifonn  miracles  in  the  way  of  prices  on  Pianos 
even  in  this  wonderful  nineteenth  century.  We  do  claim,  however,  that  whatever  piano  we  sell 
you,  whether  high  or  medium  priced,  will  be  exactly  as  represented.  Don't  buy  a  Piano  until  you 
can  purchase  an  Instrument  worthy  of  the  name. 

Knabe,  Fischer,  Strich  &  Zeidler,  Haines   Brothers,   Franklin, 

Baus,  Westminster,  Weser  Brothers. 

Also  the  wonderful  self-playing  SYMPHONY  and  the  marvel  of  the  age,  the 

ANGELUS.     Come  in  and  hear  them. 

MANN  &  ECCLES,  The  Modern  Piano  Dealers,  122  and  124  Mathewson  Street. 

N.B.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  welcome  to  one  of  our  handsome  Pocket  Calendars. 
Call  and  get  one. 
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It  has  been  reported  —  I  now  forget  where  —  that  Beethoven  took 
several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk- 
songs ;  how  true  this  is,  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  if  Beethoven 
really  did  make  use  of  popular  material  in  this  work,  he  followed  his 
usual  plan  of  so  remodelling  it  that  it  smacks  of  nothing  but  Beethoven 
himself. 

The  first  movement,  Awakening  of  cheerful  feelings  on  arriving  in  the 
country :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  in  F  major  (2-4  time)  opens  immedi- 
ately, without  a  slow  introduction,  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme 
in  piano  by  the  strings.  The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  worth  noting,  as  it  assumes  an  independent  thematic  importance 
later  on  in  the  movement.  The  simple  exposition  of  the  theme  is  followed 
by  some  crescendo  passage-work  on  its  principal  figure,  leading  to  a  forte 
repetition  of  the  theme  itself  by  the  full  orchestra,  this  time,  however, 
without  the  cantabile  phrase  of  the  antithesis.  This  outburst  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  first  subsidiary  (still  in  F  major)  :  triplet  repercussions  in 
the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  interspersed  with  developments  on  a 
figure  from  the  first  theme  in  the  first  violins.  Then  follows  the  second 
theme  (in  the  dominant,  C  major)  :  a  waving  arpeggio  figure  which  passes 
from  the  first  violins  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  'celli,  and  then  the 
double-basses ;  it  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against  a 
melodious  counter-theme,  at  first  in  the  flute,  then  in  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses,  to  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  other  strings.  This  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  second  theme  is  in  gradual  crescendo  from  piano  to  forte,  and 
reposes  on  a  regular  alternation  of  dominant  and  tonic  harmony  (very 
much  on   the   general   plan  of  the  so-called  "  Rossini "    crescendo).     It  is 


LETTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Is  now  printed  on  the  title  page,  under  the  composer's  portrait,  of  all  instrumental  com- 
positions by 

C.  CHAniNADE. 

"  The  only  edition  of  my  compositions  authorized  for  sale  by  me  in  the  United  States  of 
America  must  bear  my  signature.     (Signed)  C.  Chaminade." 

Among  her  latest  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  following :  — 

SONGS.  PIANO   PIECES. 

English  and  French  words.  Vert  Galant,  Op.  85.                        Ballade,  Op.  86. 

Alone,     April,     My  Heart  Sings,     Once  More.  Six  Pieces  Hurnoristiques,  Op.  87. 

French  words  onlv.  Reveil,      Sous  Bois,      Inquietude,     Autrefois, 

Couplets  Bachiques,       Nuit  d'Ete,  Consolation,       Norwf  gienne. 
Fleur  du  Matin,        Espoir. 

Several  new  Piano  Duets  have  been  recently  added.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 
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BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


immediately  followed  by  a  second  subsidiary  in  3rds,  at  first  brilliant,  then 
more  tenderly  melodious,  which  also  is  worked  up  in  crescendo.  A  more 
rustic  conclusion-theme,  over  a  drone-bass,  follows,  and  is  developed  in 
diminuendo  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  very  long,  yet  it  contains  the  working-out  of  the 
first  theme  only.  This  working-out  is  conducted,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
a  plan,  the  utter  simplicity  of  which  is  saved  from  monotony  of  effect 
only  by  the  inherent  vivacity  of  the  theme  itself  and  by  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  harmonic  progressions.  The  scheme  is  this  :  a  figure  taken 
from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  first  by  one  instru- 
ment, then  by  another,  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  horns,  and  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  violas  and  'ce\\'i,/>oco  a  poco  crescendo ; 
the  harmony  changes  only  every  twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  When  two 
harmonies  have  been  exhausted  in  this  way,  a  little  interlude  of  free  play 
with  the  figure  follows,  and  then  another  long-drawn  crescendo  on  two 
harmonies  begins  and  is  carried  through  like  the  previous  one.  A  more 
monotonous-seeming  plan  could  hardly  have  been  devised  ;  yet  the  effect 
is  magically  beautiful.  After  a  while,  however,  the  working-out  grows 
more  elaborate,  the  hitherto  neglected  cantabile  phrase  from  the  antithesis 
of  the  first  theme  now  coming  to  the  fore,  and  being  treated  almost  as 
an  independent  theme. 

The  free  fantasia  merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  part  is  practi- 
cally an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the  second  theme  and  what 
follows  are  now  in  the  tonic,  instead  of  in  the  dominant.  A  short  coda 
closes  the  movement. 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


SDte  ctn^ttfc  acbtc  ftcrnsctfc  in  33orar.  treeottcn. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes:  Centennial,  1876;  Paris,  1878  and  i88q  ;    World's  Fair,   i8gj 

DREYDOPPEL-  SOAP. 
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The  second  movement,  Scene  by  the  brookside :  Andante  molto  mosso  in 
B-flat  major  (12-8  time),  begins  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
first  violins,  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accompaniment  on  a  triplet  figure  in 
the  second  violins,  violas,  and  two  'celli  soli  with  mutes.  As  was  to  be 
noted  in  the  theme  of  the  first  movement,  we  find  also  in  this  theme  that 
the  thesis  is  quaint  and  rustic  in  character,  whereas  the  antithesis  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  more  sustained  cantabile  melody.  With  the  entrance  of  the 
antithesis  the  flowing  accompaniment  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and 
'celli  soli  changes  from  its  triplet  movement  to  waving  sixteenth-notes. 
This  exposition  is  forthwith  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the 
clarinet  and  bassoon  in  octaves,  over  a  figural  elaboration  of  the  original 
accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings,  with  oft-recurring  trills  in  the  first 
violins.  A  sensuously  languid  second  theme  follows  (still  in  the  tonic,  B- 
flat  major),  at  first  in  the  strings,  then  taken  up  and  briefly  developed  by 
various  instruments,  not  without  hints  at  contrapuntal  imitation.  A  quaint 
and  very  short  conclusion-theme  leads  over  to  the  working-out.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  movement,  which  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  consists  wholly 
of  more  and  more  cunningly  embroidered  developments  on  the  thematic 
material  already  exposed.  These  developments  sometimes  assume  the 
shape  of  mere  repetition,  in  various  keys,  and  at  others  that  of  actual 
working-out.  The  figural  elaboration  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  first 
theme,  whenever  it  reappears  entire,  goes  on  constantly  increasing.  The 
little  ornamental  ascending  arpeggio-figure  in  the  flute  which  makes  its 
appearance  after  a  while  is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  song  of  the  yellow- 
hammer.  The  movement  closes  with  a  short  coda,  in  which  there  is  an 
actual  trio-dialogue  between  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and  cuckoo 
(clarinet),  the  frank  realism  of  which  is  quite  cured  by  its  musical  beauty. 

The  third  movement,  Jovial  meeting  of  the  country  folk  :  Allegro  in  F 
major  (3-4  time),  is  really  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony.  The  form  of  the 
first  theme  is  peculiar  :  the  thesis  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  the  rela- 
tive D  minor ;  the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped—  one  might  almost  call  it,  worked  out  —  with  great  brilliancy;  it 
is  followed  by  a  still  quainter  second  theme  (still  in  the  tonic,  F  major) 
played  by  the  oboe  over  regularly  pulsating  middle-parts  in  waltz-rhythm  in 
the  violins.  The  baA  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second 
theme  is  supposed  to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musi- 
cians, in  which  the  bassoon  player  can  only  get  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave- 
F  out  of  his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this 
series  of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and  finally 
by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient  in  the 
matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F  without  stopping.  A 
return  of  the  first  theme  leads  crescendo  c  stringendo  to  what  is  really  the 
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trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  dy  Allegro  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a 
strongly  accentuated  and  rather  loutish  rustic  dance-tune  is  simply  de- 
veloped in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  It  is  followed  by  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  second  theme  should  enter,  the  tempo  gradually  increasing  to 
presto.  Here,  however,  the  merry  dance  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
thunder-storm. 

The  fourth  movement,  Thunder-storm,  Tempest :  Allegro  in  F  minor 
(4-4  time),  is  a  piece  of  perfectly  free  tone-painting,  in  which,  however,  a 
certain  balance  and  symmetry  of  musical  form  are  not  wanting.  Nearly  all 
the  familiar  sounds  of  a  thunder-storm  in  the  country  are  here  more  or  less 
vividly  suggested  —  the  chromatic  howling  of  the  wind,  the  whizzing  of 
the  rain  against  the  leaves.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of  course  suggested  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Beethoven  here  invariably  makes  the  thunder-clap 
precede  the  lightning -flash  —  but  with  such  vigor  of  musical  effect  that  com- 
paratively few  persons  have  noticed  the  solecism.  This  movement  is  im- 
mediately enchained  with  the  following  one. 

The  fifth  movement,  Shepherds'  Song,  Glad  and  thankful  feelings  after 
the  storm  :  Allegretto  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens  with  a  blithe  call  of  the 
clarinet  over  a  double  organ-point  on  dominant  and  second  degree  (C  and 
G),  which  is  answered  by  a  modification  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  horn, 
over  the  same  double  organ-point  with  the  addition  of  a  third  one  on  the 
tonic,  F,  below  it.  This  accumulation  of  unprepared  organ-points  gave 
F.-J.  Fdtis  the  queerest  qualms  ;  but  Beethoven  knew  quite  well  what  he 
was  about.  This  introductory  phrase,  coming  after  the  clearing  up  of  the 
storm  in  the  preceding  movement,  has  all  the  effect  of  a  sudden  ray  of  sun- 
shine. Its  repetition  by  the  horn  is  immediately  followed  by  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  soon  seen  to  be  based  on  a  figure  from  the 
opening  clarinet  and  horn-call.  It  is  given  out  three  times  in  succession  : 
first  as  an  upper  voice  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  violas,  and  'celli pizzicati ;  then  as  a  middle  voice  in  the  second 
violins,  against  a  twittering  accompaniment  in  the  first,  repeated  chords  in 
the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  pizzicati  in  the  violas  and  basses ; 
then  by  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  theme  still  as  a  middle  voice  in  the 
clarinets,  violas,  and  'celli.  After  this  elaborate  exposition  —  which  forms 
a  gradual  crescendo,  ending  in  fortissimo  —  a  more  nervous  subsidiary  enters 
(still  in  the  tonic)  and  is  strongly  developed  by  the  fuU  orchestra.  A  brief 
transition-passage  on  the  opening  clarinet-call  (taken  up  by  various  instru- 
ments) leads  to  a  somewhat  shortened  repetition  of  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme,  with  more  elaborate  figuration  in  the  accompani- 
ment. Toward  the  end,  it  modulates  to  the  sub-dominant,  B -flat  major,  in 
which  key  the  second  theme  now  makes  its  appearance  —  in  6ths  and  3rds 
in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against;  arpeggj  in  the  violas,  the  whole 
orchestra  coming  in  on  the  last  beat  of  every  phrase.  The  remainder  of 
the  movement  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
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before,  the  first  theme  reappearing  sometimes  in  its  original  form,  some- 
times in  flowing  figural  variation,  interspersed  with  passages  of  contra- 
puntal working-out. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  to  which 
are  added  2  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements,  and  1  piccolo- 
flute  in  the  fourth.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
Count  Rasoumoffsky. 

Overture  to  "  The  Sold  Bride,"  in  F  major.  Bedrich  Smetana. 

This  overture  begins  vivacissimo  in  F  major  (2-2  time)  with  a  strong  as- 


NOTICE. 


Music  Teachers  and  others  wishing  to  advertise  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 
Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
ferred locations  and  rates  by  communicating  with  Advertising 
Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 


JULIA  V.  MIDGLEY, 


Violin  Instruction, 

621   Butler  Exchange. 


CHARLOTTE  BROOME, 


Pianoforte   and    Organ, 

621  Butler  Exchange. 


ALICE  E.  COLEMAN, 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 

513    BUTLER    EXCHANGE, 


(153  Chickering  Building,  Boston) 

FRIDAYS. 

Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR, 

Fellow  American  College  of  Musicians. 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  and 
THEORY. 

Butler  Exchange,  -  Room  613. 

Residence,  272  Dudley  St.     P.O.  Box  650. 

Mr.  IRVING  P.  IRONS, 

Teacher  of 

.    .    .     SIIYOIIVO. 

Room  613.  »  Butler  Exchange. 

FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE   WORLD! 


Why? 


? 


R^pnncp  °^  *ts  art^s^c  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


T>  ^  it  is  the  only  American   Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Ti^/^oiic^  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT    GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


REPRESENTED   BY 

GOFF    &,    DARLING, 


276   Westminster  Street, 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.I 


INFANTRY  HALL, 


PROVIDENCE. 


FIFTH    CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 


February  2, 


AT   8    SHARP. 
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sertion  of  its  principal  theme  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  'celli,  and  wood- 
wind in  unison  and  octaves  against  mighty  chords  in  all  the  brass  and  the 
kettle-drums.  This  vigorous  theme  soon  becomes  the  subject  of  a  fugue, — 
what  the  old  Italian  theorists  called  a  "fugue  of  imitation,"  both  subject 
and  response  entering  on  the  tonic, —  the  second  violins  leading  off,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'celli,  and  second  'celli 
and  double-basses ;  the  exposition  is  followed  by  a  vigorous  passage  for  the 
full  orchestra,  which,  according  to  fugue  terminology,  is  a  "diversion,"  and, 
according  to  the  terminology  of  the  overture  form,  is  the  first  subsidiary. 
The  fugal  work  continues,  the  wind  instruments  now  taking  part  in  it  as 
well  as  the  strings,  and  the  subsidiary  theme  coming  in  every  now  and  then 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Bartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  BILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

fliss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Lederer  Building. —  Business  and  Teachers'  Directory.— 139  Matbewson  Street. 

Modiste, 

Ladies*  Tailor  and 


A.  P.  CAIN, 


Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUYRE  GLOVE  CO., 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  WINTER 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,  and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies*  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS   REMOVED  TO  THE   LEDERER    BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson  Street. 

Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Stationery. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
always  of  the  best  quality. 

BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 

Lederer  Building, 

137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 


Important 
Features 


About  our  shoes  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  are : 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the  production  of  America's  leading 
makers 

THOS.  F.  PEIRCE  8c  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets. 


Mrs.  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN, 


VOICE 
CULTURE, 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Hiss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL, 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 


In  Boston,  Checkering  Hall,  Mondays. 
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as  a  counter-subject.  A  longish  climax  ends  in  a  more  extended  homo- 
phonic  development  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  or- 
chestra, after  which  all  the  wood-wind,  and  then  all  the  strings,  again  assert 
the  first  theme  in  unison  and  octaves  against  chords  in  the  brass  and  ket- 
tle-drums, as  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Now  comes  the  second 
theme,  a  melody  in  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn, 
and  second  violins ;  it  is  little  more  than  a  passing  episode,  however,  being 
hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is  followed  by  another  melodious  theme  in  the 
violins  and  first  'celli,  against  which  the  wood-wind  pit  the  first  subsidiary 
as  a  lighter  counter-theme.  After  a  very  little  of  this,  the  first  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal  work  begins 
afresh,  and  is  carried  out  with  considerable  elaboration,  leading,  as  before, 
to  a  resounding  fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  first  subsidiary;  this 
passage  is  somewhat  more  extendedly  developed  than  the  corresponding 
fortissi?no  was  farther  back,  and  leads  at  last  to  the  re  entrance  of  the  first 
theme  in  all. the  wood-wind  and  strings  (minus  the  double-basses),  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  with  the  same  strong  chords  in  the  brass.  One 
thinks  that  the  original  fugue  is  to  be  repeated  da  capo,  but  no  :  with  a  sud- 
den jump  from  F  major  to  D-flat  major,  the  flutes,  and  then  the  oboes, 
softly  take  up  the  first  subsidiary;  scraps  of  this  theme  keep  coming  in 
over  sustained  harmonies  in  the  lower  strings  and  wind,  as  the  music  dies 
away  to  pianissimo.  Then  fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear  in  the 
strings,  and  the  theme  is  worked  up  to  a  rushing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme, 

For  the  twenty -four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthrop, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  twc 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  flusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards. 


CONRAD    BUILDING. 


HERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER, 

Late  of  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures   on  Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 

EIGHT    HAND    PLAYING. 

Boston  Symphony  Programs  studied. 

Large  Library.      Sight  Reading. 

Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


Mrs.  Louie  Nudd  Slocum 


Vocal  Culture 


Room  37  Conrad  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


and  the  Pianoforte. 


Mr.  ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Stockhausen,  Frankfurt,  1889-91. 
Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1895-97. 


SINGING,  THEORY, 

COMPOSITION 


.  ALBERT  D.  JEWETT, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  A.   K.  Virgil. 


23  Conrad  Building. 
PIANOFORTE. 

(Virgil  Clavier  Method.) 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold.  Principal. 


Room   1  4, 

Conrad  Building, 

Providence,  R.I. 

For  terms  make  application  by  letter  or  personally. 


DAVID  E.  CARTER 


Studio,  33  Conrad   Building. 


Instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and 

SINGING. 


HARRIOT  E.  BARROWS, 


Teacher  of  Voice  Culture, 
37   Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  FRANK  G.  HALL, 


Late  of  Boston. 


Music,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution. 

Stammering  and  defective  speech  a  specialty. 
Room  34,  Conrad  Building. 


MONDAYS. 


Miss  C.  A.  GREENE 


88  BENEFIT   STREET. 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN 
by  the  "  Natural  Method." 


Applications  received  Mondays,  4  to  5  p.m., 
at  Room  34  Conrad  Building.  Lessons 
also  given  at  pupils'  homes.  Reference, 
Prof.  Mueller,  of  Classical  High  School. 
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Teichers'  Directory,  Lederer  BuildiBg,  139  Mathewson  Street,  Providence. 


Tth  Floor,  take  Elevator, 


Mr.  EARL  H.  LEAV1TT 


Residence,    93    Chapin    Avenue. 


Mrs.  EARL  B.  LEAVITT, 


Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

STUDIO, 
706-707     LEDERER     BUILDING. 


VIOLIN, 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 


Residence,  169  Congdon  Street. 


CONCERT    VIOLINIST  AND 
TEACHER. 

Studio,   702  Lederer  Building. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


Miss  FANNIE  CLIFF  BERRY, 

Pupil  of  Leschetizky. 


Solo  Pianist   and    Teacher, 

701    LEDERER    BUILDING. 
House    Address,  65    Burnett    Street. 


Miss  LUCY  FIELD  GREENE, 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner, 


Soloist  and  Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture, 

Room  701   Lederer  Building. 
Tuesdays,  1  to  6. 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN, 

701   Lederer  Building. 

Wednesday  Afternoons. 


Miss  ALICE  M.  BOLTING, 


PIANOFORTE. 

■  MUSIC    ROOM, 
709    LEDERER    BUILDING. 


Mrs.  Annie  Shattuck  Bliven, 


PIANOFORTE, 

Room  709  Lederer  Building. 


ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE, 


PIANOFORTE, 

7og  Lederer  Building, 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 

Monday  Evening,  January    17, 
At   8.15    precisely. 


With   Historical   and    Descriptive   Notes  by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stkinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  * 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  ii 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformitv  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex    Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  w.,  London,  England. 

Steinway 's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Rosen-Stras»e,  20-24,  Hamburg:,  Germany. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVES, 

N.  STETSON  &  CO.,  1209  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Academy  of  Music, 

Philadelphia. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,  Conductor. 


THIRD   CONCERT, 

MONDAY    EVENING,    JANUARY    17, 

AT    8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Robert  Schumann    - 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 


I.    Ziemlich  langsam  (D  minor) 
Lebhaft  (D  minor)       - 
II.    Romanze  :  Ziemlich  langsam  (D  minor) 

III.  Scherzo  :  Lebhaft  (D  minor) 
Trio  (B-flat  major)       - 

IV.  Langsam  (T>  minor)     - 
Lebhaft  (D  major)       - 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
4-4 
4-4 


Wolfgang  Amadous  Mozart 


Jules  Massenet 


Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "Marriage 
of  Figaro  " 


Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes 


I.    Prelude. 
II.    Scene  religieuse. 

III.  Entr'acte. 

IV.  Divertissement. 


Charles  Gounod    - 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "To  cheat  my  love,"  from  the 
opera  "Mirella" 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky         Overture,  "  1812,"  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  49 


Soloist,  Mme.   LILLIAN    BLAUVELT. 


RTTV  ONLY    THE 

J3U    1     MATCHLESS 

CUNNINGHAM 


amus  PIANO,  emui= 


1 105   CHESTNUT   STREET. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Opus  120     ...     .     Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 
This  symphony  was  sketched  out  and  finished  in  1841,  immediately 
after  the  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  opus  38.  But,  although  finished  a  month 
or  two  later,  the  D  minor  was  the  first  performed  of  the  two :  in  Leipzig 
on  December  6,  1841.  It  was  played  from  the  MS.  Schumann  was  not 
satisfied  with  it,  and  did  not  have  the  score  published.  He  laid  the 
symphony  upon  the  shelf  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  185 1  that 
he  gave  a  new,  remodelled  version  of  it  for  publication.  In  the  interval, 
he  had  written  and  produced  the  symphonies,  No.  2,  in  C  major,  opus  61  ; 
No.  3,  in  E-flat  major  (so-called  the  "  Rhenish"),  opus  97  ;  and  the  Over- 
ture, Scherzo,  and  Finaje,  opus  52.  So,  when  the  second  version  of  the 
D  minor  was  published,  it  appeared  as  No.  4,  opus  120.  As  there  had 
been  only  a  single  performance  of  the  first  version,  and  the  score  re- 
mained in  MS.,  little  was  known  about  it  for  some  time.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  principal  changes  made  in  the  second,  "authentic," 
version  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation  ;  especially  as  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  Schumann  had  made  some  rather  comical  mistakes  in 
his  scoring  of  the  B-flat  symphony  —  mistakes  which  had  had  to  be  corrected 
between  the  first  rehearsal  and  the  first  performance.  Some  time  after 
Schumann's  death,  the  MS.  score  of  the  first  version  of  the  D  minor  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
Brahms  allowed  this  original  version  of  the  score  to  be  published  —  it  was 
played  in  Boston  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  11  and  12,  1892.* 

*  Brahms  has  another  interesting  MS.  score  in  his  possession,  which  he  has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
obstinately  refused  to  have  published.  This  is  an  autograph  score  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  with 
clarinet  parts  added  by  the  composer. 


HeaJack 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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When  this  first  version  became  generally  known,  it  was  found  that 
the  changes  made  in  the  second  one  had  to  do  with  matters  far  more 
vital  than  instrumentation.  A  great  deal  of  elaborate  contrapuntal  work 
was  struck  out,  and  the  treatment  made  simpler  and  more  dramatic. 
Indeed  the  two  versions  of  this  symphony  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  do  Beethoven's  Lenore  overtures  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  is  the 
second  version  that  is  played  at  this  concert.  All  the  tempo-marks  in  the 
score  are  in  German. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  an  introduction,  Ziemlich  langsam  {Un 
poco  lento)  in  D  minor  (3-4  time).  The  whole  orchestra  (except  the  trom- 
bones) gives  out  a  strong  A  which  gradually  diminishes  to  pianissimo,  to 
serve  as  a  background  to  an  eighth'note  phrase  in  6ths  in  the  second 
violins,  violas,  and  bassoons.  This  figure  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  with 
very  full  scoring,  gradually  swelling  to  Jorte,  then  diminishing  again  to 
piano.  The  rhythmic  effect  is  peculiar :  the  eighth-note  figure  is  persist- 
ently so  syncopated  in  the  phrasing  that  it  is  apparently  in  6-8  time 
throughout,  instead  of  in  3-4 ;  this  syncopated  rhythm  is  even  reinforced  at 
times  by  those  parts  in  the  orchestra  which  do  not  follow  the  figure  melodi- 
cally,  but  sustain  single  notes.  Yet  by  some  magic,  and  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  predominance  of  6-8  time,  the  ear  is  never  led  astray,  but  recog- 
nizes the  persistent  syncopations  as  such  \  that  is,  the  3-4  impression  is 
never  for  a  moment  weakened.  After  a  while  an  undulating  dominant 
organ-point  sets  in  in  the  basses, —  alternate  A's  and  G-sharps, —  over 
which  the  first  violins  announce  a  spirally  ascending  figure  in  sixteenth- 
notes  ;  the  time  changes  from  3-4  to  2-4,  and  a  short  stringendo  passage 
leads  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  HDSIC. 
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ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
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by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 
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This,  Lebhaft  (Vivace)  in  D  minor  (2-4  time),  begins  forte  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  above-mentioned  spiral  figure  ;  a  development  that  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  repeated. 
Although  the  characteristic  spiral  figure  is  insisted  upon  throughout,  its  de- 
velopment, together  with  certain  other  accompanying  figures,  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods  which  are  easily  enough  recognizable  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  traditional  first,  second,  and  conclusion-themes  of  the  sonata-form. 
After  the  repeat,  comes  a  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia,  in  which  the 
spiral  figure  is  so  worked  out  —  at  times  against  an  impressive  counter- 
figure  in  the  trombones  —  that  it  assumes  more  than  one  new  thematic 
shape.  After  a  while  a  new  melodious  theme  —  the  true  second  theme  of 
the  movement  —  appears  in  F  major.  From  this  point  on  to  the  close  of 
the  movement  the  development  is  perfectly  free  \  there  is  no  third  part. 
The  movement  may  be  said  to  storm  itself  out,  rather  than  come  to  a 
definite  ending.  It  is  immediately  enchained  with  the  next,  without  any 
intervening  "  wait." 

The  second  movement,  Romanze  :  Ziemlich  langsam  (Un poco  lento)  in  D 
minor  —  or  rather  A  minor  plagally,  corresponding  to  the  Gregorian 
Hypodorian  mode  —  (3-4  time),  opens  with  a  mournful  melody,  sung  in 
octaves  by  the  first  'celli  and  oboe,  accompanied  in  plain  staccato  chords  by 
the  other  strings  pizzicati  and  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  contrapuntal  developments  of  the  introduction 
to  the  first  movement.  Then  the  first  few  phrases  of  the  romanza  theme 
are  given  out  again  by  the  'celli  and  oboe,  leading  to  a  second  return 
of  the  contrapuntal  work  —  now  in  D  major,  and  with  the  upper  voice 
in  the  harmony  richly  embroidered  in  florid  sixteenth-note  triplets  by  a  solo 
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violin.     A  last  return  of  the  mournful  theme  brings  the  movement  to  a 
close  on  the  chord  of  A  major.     It  is  enchained  with  the  following  one. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo:  Lebhaft  (Vivace)  in  D  minor  (3  4  time), 
presents  the  development  —  at  times  imitatively  contrapuntal,  at  others 
melodically  constructive  —  of  a  stern  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  of 
five  notes.  The  trio,  in  B -flat  major,  is  based  on  an  eight-measure  phrase 
of  very  peculiar  rhythmic  character.  Its  beginning  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
first  measure,  tied  to  the  first  beat  of  the  second,  and  ending  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  eighth,  somehow  makes  it  give  the  impression  of  being  a  phrase 
of  seven  measures.  The  all-important  first  beat  of  the  phrase  falls 
constantly  upon  a  rest  in  all  the  parts.  The  melody  is  almost  constantly 
in  the  wood-wind,  the  first  violins  embroidering  it  figurally,  much  as  the 
solo  violin  did  the  contrapuntal  passage-work  in  the  Romanze.  After  the 
trio,  the  scherzo  is  repeated  ;  the  trio  returning  once  more  as  a  sort  of 
coda,  to  connect  the  movement  immediately  with  the  finale. 

The  fourth  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  (Lento) 
in  B-flat  major,  modulating  to  D  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  spiral  figure 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  an  impressive  counter-figure  in 
the  trombones  to  a  crescendo  e  stringendo  climax,  ending  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft  (  Vivace)  in  D 
major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  its  brilliant,  almost  march-like  first  theme, 
which  is  very  like  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members 
transposed.  The  impressive  figure  of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  is 
recognized  as  a  factor  of  it,  and  the  spiral  figure  plays  an  equally  promi- 
nent part.  The  development  of  this  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  constantly 
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modulating  in  the  course  of  its  working-up.  A  bright,  cheerful  conclusion- 
theme  follows  in  the  dominant,  A  major,*  and  is  developed  with  Schumann- 
esque  persistency;  some  strong  contrapuntal  work,  in  which  the  trombones 
and  other  brass  instruments  are  prominent,  against  rapid  ascending  scale- 
passages  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  comes  in  near  the  end  of  the  first 
part,  which  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor  with  a  strong  low  G  (sixth  degree 
of  the  scale)  in  the  strings,  bassoons,  and  trombones,  answered  by  a  curious 
snort  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  in  the  whole  or- 
chestra. The  effect  of  the  sudden  crescendo  and  sforzando  on  this  chord) 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  very  similar  one  in  the  Mennet  des  Feu-follets  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust.     Then  follows  an  elaborate  contrapuntal,  at 
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times  fugal,  working-out  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme  — not  the 
spiral  one.  The  third  part  of  the*  movement  begins  irregularly  with  the 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  F-sharp  minor  ;  but  after  this  its  relations  to 
the  first  part  are  quite  regular.  The  second  theme  comes  in  the  tonic. 
The  coda  begins  as  the  free  fantasia  did,  only  in  E  minor ;  but  the  curious 
orchestral  snorts  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  brief  development 
of  an  impassioned  fourth  theme ;  after  which  comes  a  free  closing  passage, 
SchnclUr  (Pii)  moto)  in  D  major  (2-2  time). 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  valve-trumpets, 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3 
trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no  dedication.  The 
full  title  of  the  work  is :  "  Symphony  No.  IV.  D  minor ;  Introduction, 
Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  in  one  movement." 
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You  see,  a  man  may  be  this  or  that  to  a  conspicuous,  even  to  an  exorbi- 
tant degree  ;  but  he  is  never  this  nor  that  all  through.  His  most  prepon- 
derant trait  has  its  limit  somewhere  short  of  his  circumference,  and  is 
supplemented,  if  not  counterbalanced,  by  another  less  prominent  one.  And 
you  can  never  tell  which  of  the  two  will  come  to  the  surface  at  any  given 
moment.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  all  men,  it  is  doubly  true  of  artists,  espe- 
cially of  artists  whose  mental  balance  is  to  a  certain  extent  disturbed  by 
genius. 

Note,  too,  that  an  artist's  most  prominent,  most  conspicuous  trait  need 
by  no  means  be  really  his  predominant  one  ;  its  value  in  the  sum  total  of 
the  man  may  be  but  slight.  It  may  owe  its  conspicuousness  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  it  differentiates  him  most  from  his  contemporaries,  and  so  seems 
peculiar  to  him.  An  artist's  name  may  thus  become  a  byword  for  a  certain 
mental  quality  which,  if  to  a  certain  extent  characteristic  and  distinctive, 
may  really  play  no  very  important  and  decisive  part  in  his  general  artistic 
make-up  and  point  of  view.  Still  it  is  probably  the  one  by  which  he  will  be 
best  known  to  the  world  at  large,  though  he  himself  may  not  be  very  clearly 
conscious  of  possessing  it.  When  criticism  throws  it  in  his  face,  he  is 
astonished.  When  he  detects  it  in  a  fellow-craftsman,  he  may  feel  like 
throwing  it  in  his  face  without  thought  of  its  returning  to  him,  boomerang- 
>vise,  as  a  ///  quoque. 

It  may  happen  that  what  the  world  at  large  takes  for  this  or  that  artist's 
most  conspicuous  trait  is  really  but  superficial,  after  all.  It  may  be  like 
the  type-setter's  blackened  and  grimy  hands,  which  the  casual  observer 
sees  and  comments  on,  without  thinking  how  much  more  intrinsic  a  part 
•of  the  man  is  his  skill  in  setting  type.  The  grimy  hands  are  but  an  acci- 
dent of  his  craft.  It  is  worth  remembering,  too,  that  when  the  conspicuous- 
ness of  a  certain  trait  in  an  artist  has  resulted  in  its  catching  the  general 
•eye,  the  world  will,  as  if  by  common  consent,  tend  to  exaggerate  not  only 
its  relative  value  in  the  sum  total  of  his  individuality,  but  even  its  conspic 
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COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

No  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 

best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children ;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 
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uousness.  The  particular  trait  by  which  an  artist  has  become  best  known 
to  the  world  runs  a  risk  of  being  underscored,  until  people  in  general  read 
it  in  large  capitals,  and  the  man's  name  suggests  nothing  else  to  them  when 
they  hear  it  mentioned. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  conspicuous  trait  in  an  artist  may  very  well  ber 
after  all,  merely  a  superficial  one  ;  it  were  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  will  most  probably  be  only  a  superficial  one  ;  for  it  is  the  surface  of 
men  and  things  that  first  catches  the  casual  glance,  and  the  majority  of 
people  have  nothing  more  than  a  casual  glance  to  bestow  upon  any  man  or 
anything.  And  it  is  this  false  valuation  of  superficialities,  this  identifying 
of  artists  with  qualities  which  really  play  but  an  unimportant  part  in  the  sum 
total  of  their  productivity,  that  is  for  much  in  the  way  they  have  of  surpris- 
ing us  when  we  think  to  have  footed  them  up  with  exhaustive  accuracy. 

It  was  thought  a  good  joke,  for  instance,  when  Wagner  said,  after  listen- 
ing to  an  act  of  Goldmark's  Konigin  von  Saba,  "  It  is  curious  to  me  how 
heavily  these  young  fellows  score  nowadays  !  "  What !  people  said,  Wagner, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  complaining  of  over-ponderous  orchestration  !  But 
the  remark,  even  apart  from  its  having  a  possible  humorous  side,  was  per- 
fectly natural ;  the  habitual  fulness  of  Wagner's  scoring  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  vastly  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind  ;  there  was  no  real  dis- 
crepancy nor  inconsistency  in  his  finding  Goldmark's  a  thought  over-heavy. 

French  literary  criticism  gave  a  shout  of  derision  when  £mile  Zola  wrote 
of  his  friend  Daudet's  Numa  Roumestan  (I  quote  from  memory):  "I  have 
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IN  THE   WORLD   OF   MUSIC   IS  THE 

1 ESTEY  GRANDJMANO.  I 

Of  its  tone  an  expert  says  : 

"The  quality  of  the  tone  is  the  attraction  for  musicians.  It  sings  under  the 
hammer  with  a  sweet,  melodious  voice,  rich  and  ripe  through  development.  It  is 
never  harsh  :  the  bloom  is  on  it  always.  The  hardest  blow  of  the  hammer  but 
brings  out  a  dynamic  tone  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  quality.  So  the  lightest  caress 
but  shows  this  same  tone  in  a  tenderer  mood.  There  is  color  in  the  tone,  and 
the  shades  are  many,  because  there  is  body  to  it." 
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STEINWAY 

AND   HARDMAN 

PIANOS. 


Our  patrons  and  the  public  generally  will  kindly  note  that  we  have 
added  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  our  line  of  instruments,  and  that  we  are  now 
the  sole  authorized  representatives  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  favorite 
pianos,  of  which  there  have  been  more  sold  to  the  critical  music  lovers  of 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  except  the  Steinway.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  this  addition  to  our  already  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  this  city  for  wholly  dependable  Pianos  of 
conceded  artistic  excellence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  patrons  of 
our  house  and  lovers  of  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock, 
which  comprises  all  styles,  in  the  most  attractive  woods ;  and  every  instru- 
ment is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  both  as  regards  case  and 
mechanism. 

We  trust  that  our  action  will  serve  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent  con- 
viction that  it  is  our  purpose  to  not  only  supply  to  our  patrons  the  best 
pianos  that  are  made  in  the  world,  but  to  give  them  a  choice  among  those 
that  may  consistently  be  claimed  to  be  next  in  quality. 

Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange,  and  easy  terms  made  for  such  as 
desire  them.     Catalogues  free  by  mail. 

Artistic  tuning,  revoicing,  and  repairing  by  our  corps  of  Steinway  tuners 
—  the  best  in  the  city  —  at  usual  rates.  They  tune  pianos  of  any  make,  and 
give  equally  careful  attention  to  all.  Every  piano  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  tuned  this  month. 


N.   STETSON   &   CO., 


1209    CHESTNUT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Pianos  to  rent. 
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been  charged  with  coarseness  and  a  love  for  the  horrible  myself,  as  my 
readers  are  probably  aware  ;  but  surely  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  such  an 
unmitigated  horror  as  Daudet  has  here,  in  his  picture  of  the  consumptive 
young  girl's  love  for  the  tambour  in  /  "  Well,  that  is  where  Zola's  famed 
coarseness  of  mental  fibre  found  its  limit ;  there  his  delicacy  began.  The 
man  who  could  cast  Gervaise  into  the  mire,  and,  so  to  speak,  trample  upon 
her,  could  not  stand  Daudet's  more  psychically  brutal  treatment  of  a  far 
different  heroine. 

Mr.  Owen  Wistar  once  wrote  a  magazine  article  on  Wagner  and  Brahms, 
as  crowning  example  of  two  utterly  divergent  tendencies  in  music  ;  which 
tendencies  he  characterized  as  the  contrapuntal  or  polyphonic,  and  the 
dramatic.  He  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  that  Wagner's  habitual 
musical  style  was  as  essentially  polyphonic  as  that  of  any  composer  of  his 
day.  It  was  almost  like  the  late  Richard  Grant  White's  taking  the  "  flute 
in  D  "  as  an  example  of  a  transposing  instrument. 

Swinburne  once  called  Tennyson  "coarse."  Was  this  mere  talking  for 
effect,  pour  epater  la  galerie?  Perhaps  it  may  have  been,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so.  What  the  world  at  large  seems  to  have  agreed  upon  calling  Swin- 
burne's "coarseness"  may  not  really  be  coarse  at  all ;  and,  even  admitting 
it  as  coarseness,  one  can  surmise  that  it  found  its  limit  somewhere,  and  was 
supplemented  by  a  delicacy  that  did  not  coincide  with  Tennyson's. 

The  late  Paul  Verlaine  may  be  set  down  as  a  very  shocking  person 
indeed,  with  perceptions  —  even  artistic  perceptions  —  inured  to  many  sorts 
of  horror ;  but  what  other  poet  has  his  exquisite  delicacy  of  coior-sense,  his 
super-keenness  of  perception  of  the  music  of  syllables  and  rhythm  ? 

Berlioz,  a  very  subtile  though  not  always  a  sound  harmonist,  objected 
like  a  mere  school-master,  a  very  pedant,  to  some  of  Wagner's  harmony; 
he  did  not  even  see  that  his  own  arguments  against  it  were  clumsily  taken 
from  mere  harmony  school-books,  and  had  no  real  foundation.  But  who 
has  ever  railed  against  the  learned  pedantry  of  the  schools  more  caustically, 


FRANK  MULLER, 


MANUFACTURING    OPTICIAN, 

1721    Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia. 
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and  preached  musical  freedom  more  eloquently,  than  Berlioz  ?  And,  though 
he  often  wrote  pretty  bad  harmony  himself,  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  it  in 
others,  and  once  made  a  correction  in  Weber  that  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  Schumann. 

NEW    POSSIBILITIES    IN    HARMONY. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  allowed  myself  to  consider  the  question  of  the  possible 
exhaustion  of  melodic  material,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  this  exhaus- 
tion, like  the  earth's  final  dive  into  the  sun,  was  indisputably  possible,  but 
not  immediately  probable.  I  am  now  tempted  to  take  up  a  kindred  sub- 
ject, one  on  which  more  than  one  musical  writer  has  aired  his  opinions 
from  time  to  time  :  the  possible  exhaustion  of  harmonic  combinations  and 
progressions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  possible  discovery  of  a  whole  host 
of  new  ones,  on  the  other. 

Gasparo  Spontini  once  claimed  to  have  exhausted  the  whole  stock  of 
possible  harmonic  progressions  —  and  found  not  many  to  believe  him  !  I 
have  made  no  careful  critical  study  of  Spontini's  scores,  but  own  to  having 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  no  really  logical  harmonic  combination  nor  pro- 
gression is  to  be  found  in  them  that  is  not  also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a  guess ;  but  I  think  most  musi- 
cians will  make  the  same  one.  There  is  no  certainty  without  well-nigh 
endless  research  and  complicated  mathematical  calculations  that  are  quite 
beyond  my  power ;  but  it  seems  to  me  tolerably  fair  to  assume  that  the 
works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Wagner  —  taken  together  —  probably  con- 
tain examples  of  all  that  can  logically  be  done  in  harmony,  with  what  ma- 
terial the  Art  of  Music  in  its  present  estate  provides. 

It  certainly  does  seem  to  me  that  the  harmonic  field  offers  far  less 
ground  for  future  discovery  and  invention  than  the  melodic  field.  Of 
course  there  still  remains  an  as  yet  unexploited  domain  of  intrinsically  il- 
logioal  and  absurd  harmony ;  but  I  think  we  can  leave  this  out  of  artistic 

Tfye  /\r;gelus    Orchestral 

is  a  new  and  wonderful  invention,  that  instantly  converts  any  piano  into  a 
self  playing  instrument. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  piano-playing  mechanism,  two  full  sets 
of  reeds,  which  can  be  played  separately  or  in  company  with  the  piano.  It 
is  operated  by  air  pressure,  and  a  child  can  perform  all  the  music  of  the 
day  with  perfect  expression. 

There  never  was  an  automatic  instrument  like  it.  It  is  comparable 
only  to  an  orchestra.  All  we  ask  is  to  place  this  wonderful  mechanism  in 
your  home,  beside  your  piano,  for  one  hour  —  gratis. 
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consideration.  Remains  also,  however,  the  field  looked  forward  to  by 
some  speculative  enthusiasts  as  full  of  incalculable  possibilities  :  that  of 
harmonic  combinations  and  progressions  based  upon  material  which  the 
Art  of  Music  in  its  present  estate  has  either  discarded  or  not  yet  exploited. 
Such  material  could  come  only  from  changes  effected  in  the  musical  scale 
itself. 

The  possible  changes  in  our  present  musical  scale  —  that  is,  in  our  chro- 
matic scale  of  twelve  semitones  to  the  octave,  the  raw  material  from 
which  all  our  major,  minor,  Oriental,  and  other  modal  scales  are  formed  — 
that  could  result  in  furnishing  the  composer  with  new  harmonic  material 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  twe  sorts  ;  both  kinds  have  been  contemplated  hope- 
fully by  enthusiastic  speculative  persons  whose  telescopes  are  aimed  out 
upon  the  very  distant  future.  Changes  of  the  first  sort  may  be  described 
as  alterations  in  tuning  ;  those  of  the  second,  as  involving  the  introduction 
of  entirely  new  intervals  by  subdividing  the  old  one«. 

But  let  us  see  what  real  hope  of  harmonic  novelty  changes  of  either  of 
these  two  sorts  hold  out. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  posited  with  reasonable  certainty,  it  is 
that,  whatever  changes  in  the  scale  the  Art  of  Music  may  see  fit  to  adopt 
in  future,  these  changes  must  not  involve  any  diminution  in  our  present 
stock  of  consonances —  of  consonant  intervals  and  concords.  That  Music 
may  well  afford  to  have  her  stock  of  dissonances  increased  has  a  certain 
aprioristic  possibility ;  but  she  can  surely  not  afford  to  dispense  with  a 
single  one  of  her  present  consonant  intervals.  And  to  increase  this  latter 
stock  is  physically  impossible. 

Now,  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  hope  of  harmonic  novelty  there  may 
be  in  changing  the  tuning  of  the  now  recognized  intervals  of  the  scale. 
Leaving  aside  chromatics,  as  liable  to  lead  to  too  abstruse  and  involved 
calculations,  let  us  look  at  our  diatonic  major  scale.  Among  the  various 
tunings  of  this  scale  that  have  been  tried  at  different  times  in  the  history 
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of  the  art,  there  are  three  principal  ones  which  are  worth  considering :  the 
so-called  Pythagorean  scale,  the  "  mathematically  exact "  scale,  and  the 
equally  tempered  scale.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  take  C  as  our 
tonic,  or  key-note.  These  three  scales  may  be  tabulated  as  follows,  giving 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  time  made  by  each  one  of  their 
component  degrees  at  what  is  called  "  philosophical  "  pitch.* 

Pythagorean.        Mathematical.  Tempered. 

C 512.00  512.00  512.00 

B 486.00  480.00  483.24 

A 432.00  426.66  430. 53 

G 384.00  384.00  383  56 

F 341.33  341-33  341-73 

E 324.00  320.00  322.57 

D 288.00  288.00  287.41 

C 256.00  256.00  256.00 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  will  show  that  the  Pythagorean  and  "  mathe- 
matical "  scales  agree  exactly  on  their  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  degrees  ; 
that  the  tempered  scale  agrees  with  neither,  except  on  its  first  degree  alone. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  such  enormous  discrepancy  between 
any  degree  of  the  "mathematical  "  and  tempered  scales  as  there  is  between 
the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh  degrees  respectively  of  the  Pythagorean  and 
"  mathematical "  scales. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  several  scales  in  regard  to  their  consonant  in- 
tervals —  for  consonant  intervals  are  the  real  basis  of  all  harmony.  Let  us 
take  up  the  "  mathematical  "  scale  first. 

The  perfect  5ths  C-G,  E-B,  and  F-C  are  all  in  the  exact  ratio  of  2:3. 
the  perfect  4ths  D-G  and  E-A  are  in  the  exact  ratio  of  3  :  4.f  The  5th 
D-A,  however,  is  in  the  ratio  of  27  :  40,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  2  :  3. 
This  5th  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale  is  too  small  by  a  9th  of  a  tone, 
and  consequently  out  of  tune. 

*  "  Philosophical  "  pitch  takes  the  vibration-number  of  every  C  as  a  power  of  2. 

1 1  have  considered  4ths  as  well  as  5ths  so  as  not  to  exceed  the  compass  of  the  octave.  But,  as  the  4th  is 
the  inversion  of  the  5th,  if  one  is  exact,  the  other  is  necessarily  exact  also.  That  is,  if  the  4ths  D-G  and  E-A 
are  exact,  the  corresponding  5ths  G-D  and  A-E  are  equally  so. 
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The  major  3rds  C-E,  F-A,  and  G-B  are  all  in  the  exact  ratio  of  4:5. 
The  minor  3rds  E-G,  A-C,  and  B-D  are  in  the  exact  ratio  of  5  ■  6.  But 
the  minor  3rd  D-F  is  in  the  ratio  of  27  :  32,  which  will  not  reduce  to  5  :  6  • 
like  the  5th  on  the  same  degree  of  the  scale,  it  is  too  small  by  a  9th  of  a 
tone,  and  out  of  tune.     This  completes  the  list  of  consonant  intervals. 

Thus  we  rind  that  in  the  "mathematical  "  scale  all  the  consonant  inter- 
vals are  exactly  in  tune,  except  the  minor  3rd  and  the  perfect  5th  on  the 
second  degree ;  and  these  are  so  much  out  of  tune  as  to  be  musically  in- 
admissible. Now,  it  is  just  these  two  intervals  to  which  some  speculative 
enthusiasts  look  for  new  harmonic  material,  calling  them  "natural  disso- 
nances." But  this  term  is  really  a  misnomer ;  they  are  not  dissonances  at 
all,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  recognized  in  Music ;  they  are  even 
incapable  of  being  treated  as  such,  for  they  have  no  logical  resolution. 
They  are  simply  out  of  tune,  and  ruinously  so;  their  introduction  into 
Music  would  only  rob  the  art  of  two  necessary  consonances  and  give  some- 
thing musically  unmanageable  in  their  place. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  consonances  in  the  Pythagorean  scale.  Here 
all  the  perfect  5ths  are  exactly  in  tune,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  3.  All 
the  major  3rds  are  equal,  but  very  much  too  large  —  by  more  too  large,  in 
fact,  than  the  5th  and  minor  3rd  on  the  second  degree  of  the  u  mathe- 
matical "  scale  were  too  small.  The  minor  3rds  are  all  different,  but  all 
more  or  less  too  small.     That  is,  all  the  major  and    minor  3rds  are  very 

much  out  of  tune  ;    so  much  so  as  to  be  harmonically  useless.     The    case 
is  even  worse  than  that  of  the  "  mathematical  "  scale. 

So  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  hope  of  harmonic  novelty  arising 
from  the  employment  of  either  the  Pythagorean  or  the  "  mathematical  " 
scale.*     But  the  question  may  be  asked  :  Is  there  no  other  possible  dia- 

*  The  "  mathematical  "  scale,  as  it  stands, —  that  is,  with  the  rank  5th  and  minor  3rd  on  the  second 
degree, —  should  not  be  confounded  wiih  the  "  perfectly  tuned"  scale  advocated  by  Helmholtz.  He  does  not 
accept  this  bad  5th  and  3rd  at  all.  Leaving  aside,  as  before,  all  chromatic  complications  and  adhering  to  the 
simple  diatonic  maj  >r  scale,  1  may  say  here  that  Helmholtz  inserts  an  additional  D  —  284.44  vibrations  at 
philosophical  pitch  —  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  F  and  the  A  of  the  scale.  But  his  exceedingly  com- 
plicated system  offers  virtually  no  harmonic  possibilities  thai  are  not  also  to  be  found  in  the  tempered  scale  ; 
the  only  difference  is  that  all  of  his  intervals  are  mathematically  in  exact  tune.  There  is  no  new  scheme  of 
harmony  to  be  based  upon  his  scale. 
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tonic  major  scale  beside  these  two  old  discarded  ones  ?  No,  there  is  not  t 
Every  diatonic  scale  —  whether  major  or  minor  or  what  not  —  must  have 
its  tonic,  its  fourth  and  fifth  degrees  as  we  have  them  in  our  scale.  And 
no  possible  arrangement  can  give  us  more  consonances  in  accurate  tune 
than  the  "  mathematical "  unless,  indeed,  we  take  to  Helmholtz's  com- 
plicated system  of  inserted  additional  notes  in  certain  emergencies. 
And  this  "  mathematical"  scale  has,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disadvantage 
of  having  two  important  intervals  ruinously  out  of  tune  where  the  Art 
of  Music  in  its  present  estate  absolutely  needs  consonances.  And,  as 
I  have  said,  there  is  no  probability  of  Music's  getting  on  with  a  smaller 
stock  of  consonant  intervals  than  she  now  commands.  The  9th  of  a 
tone  by  which  the  bad  intervals  in  the  "  mathematical "  scale  are  too 
small  has  been  called  the  "  wolf  "  in  the  scale.  In  the  "  mathematical  " 
scale  this  "wolf  "  is  concentrated  upon  the  second  degree  ;  in  our  modern 
tempered  scale  it  is  distributed  all  over  the  scale,  thus  making  every  inter- 
val just  a  little  out  of  tune.  But  in  it  all  intervals  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion are  exactly  equal,  and  none  of  them  enough  out  of  tune  to  be  offen- 
sive to  the  musical  ear. 

As  for  changes  in  the  scale  brought  about  by  still  further  subdividing 
the  present  intervals,  I  see  no  hope  of  harmonic  novelty  here  either.  This 
insertion  of  smaller  recognfzed  intervals  into  the  scale  might  be  effected 
in  several  ways,  of  which  I  will  mention  only  two  here.  Some  of  the 
higher,  hitherto  unused  overtones  of  the  key-note  might  be  inserted  be- 
tween some  of  the  present  recognized  degrees  —  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
17th,  19th,  21st  harmonic,  and  so  on  up  to  the  31st.  This  process  might  be 
carried  on  ad  infinitum,  for  there  would  be  no  need  of  stopping  at  the  odd- 
numbered  harmonics  in  the  fifth  octave  from  the  fundamental,  but  those 
from  the  sixth  and  seventh  octaves  might  be  taken,  too,  thus  forming  a 
"chromatic"  scale  with  sixty-five  different  notes  to  the  octave.  That  such 
a  process  of  scale-formation  might  afford  new  melodic  possibilities  can  be 
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admitted,  though  their  musical  value  is  more  than  problematical ;  but  it 
cannot  give  any  new  harmonic  possibilities,  simply  because  all  these  new- 
inserted  notes  stand  in  no  harmonic  relation  whatever  either  to  the  degrees 
of  the  original  diatonic  scale  or  to  one  another. 

Splitting  up  the  semitones  of  our  present  tempered  chromatic  scale  into 
quarter-t  >nes  would  do  no  better;  it  would  only  give  two  interlocked  chro- 
matic scales,  the  one  pitched  a  quarter  of  a  tone  higher  than  the  other. 
The  component  notes  of  each  one  of  these  scales  would,  to  be  sure,  stand 
in  good  harmonic  relations  to  one  another ;  but  no  single  note  of  one  scale 
would  be  in  any  harmonic  relation  whatever  to  any  note  in  the  other. 
Nothing  harmonically  new  could  be  done  with  such  a  series  of  twenty-five 
notes  to  the  octave. 

No,  no  possible  change  in  our  present  scale  can  in  any  way  increase  our 
present  opportunities  for  harmonic  combinations  or  progressions  ;  whatever 
new  melodic  opportunities  might  be  obtained  by  adding  to,  or  otherwise 
altering  our  scale,  nothing  new  in  harmony  is  to  be  got  thereby.  Our 
present  scale  exhausts  all  the  possible  harmonic  raw  material,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  there  seems  to  be  some  probability  of  this  material's  having 
already  been  thoroughly  exploited  by  composers.  But,  whether  it  has  been 
so  exploited  or  not,  the  art  of  music  need  not  in  the  least  fear  coming  to  a 
stand-still,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  remaining  in  statu  quo.  The  exhaustion 
of  harmonic  material  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  the  exhaustion  of 
melodic  material ;  there  is  no  earthly  need  of  new  harmonies  nor  of  new 
harmonic  progressions,—  that  is,  if  all  the  possible  ones  have  already  been 
used, —  any  more  than  there  is  need  of  new  grammatical  constructions  in 
language.  The  poet  is  not  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  the  syntax  of  his 
language  being  complete ;  neither,  then,  need  the  composer  fear  atrophy 
because  there  may  be  nothing  new  left  to  be  done  in  harmony. 
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Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "Les  Erinnyes." 

Jules  Massenet. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-fitienne  (Loire),  France,  on  May  12,  1842; 

still  living  in  Paris.) 

Les  Erinnyes,  antique  drama  in  two  parts,  after  ^schylus,  by  Charles- 
Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  was  first  given,  with  incidental  music  by  Jules 
Massenet,  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris  on  January  6,  1873.  The  play  has  been 
called  more  a  study  of  ^Eschylus's  Orestean  Trilogy  than  an  original 
drama-  Leconte  de  Lisle  owed  his  reputation  in  France  and  his  seat  in 
the  Academie-Francaise  (replacing  Victor  Hugo)  in  1887  more  to  his  trans- 
lations of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace  than  to  his 
original  works ;  les  Erinnyes  and  V Apollonide  (the  latter,  a  study  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides)  were  his  only  original  plays.  Massenet's  music  to  les 
Erinnyes,  as  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Ode'on,  was 
for  strings  only,  with  a  few  trombone-passages  in  the  prelude.  It  did  not 
contain  the  Divertissement  with  which  the  present  version  ends.  He  after- 
wards rewrote  and  rescored  the  whole,  adding  some  choruses  and  the  long 
Ballet-divertissement.  With  the  music  thus  remodelled,  the  drama  was 
given  at  the  Opera-National-Lyrique  (Theatre-Lyrique,  on  the  place  du 
Chatelet)  on  May  15,  1876.  The  music  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
Massenet's  reputation  in  France.  The  added  choruses  are  omitted  in  the 
published  score  for  concert  performance,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchestral  suite. 

Massenet's  music  to  the  tragedy  comprises  the  following  movements : 
I.     Prelude.     This  begins  Andante  sostenuto,  Tempo  di  marcia  funebre  in 
G  minor  (4-4  time),  with  some  sustained  contrapuntal  developments  for  the 
strings  and  wood-wind,  rising  to  di  fortissimo  climax  and  then  falling  back 
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into  pianissimo.  The  movement  then  changes  to  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  D 
minor  (6-8  time),  in  which  the  full  orchestra  unfolds  a  rushing  dance  of 
Furies.  The  prelude  ends  with  a  brief  return  of  the  contrapuntal  work  in 
G  minor,  beginning  pianissimo  in  the  strings,  then  gradually  swelling  to  the 
doub\e-/ortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra.  This  prelude  is  scored  for  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  tam-tam,  and  the  usual  strings. 

II.  Scene  religieuse  :  Andantino,  Avec  calme  et  simplicity  in  D  major  (3-4 
time).  Here  Massenet  seeks  for  the  proper  Greek  classic  religious  at- 
mosphere in  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance ;  indeed,  the  movement  is, 
musically  speaking,  a  simple  minuet,  at  once  graceful  and  serious,  with 
a  trio,  Invocation  :  Tres-lent  et  avec  un grand  sentiment  in  E  minor  (4-4  time), 
in  which  a  muted  'cello  solo  sings  a  pathetic  cantilena,  accompanied  by  the 
other  strings  con  sordini.  After  the  trio  the  minuet  returns.  The  develop- 
ment is  simple  and  the  form  quite  regular.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  harp,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings  con  sordini, 
a  solo  'cello  part  being  added  in  the  Invocation. 

III.  Entr'acte,  Andante  appassionato  in  D  minor  (4-4  time).  This  move- 
ment contains  the  development  of  a  passionate  cantilena,  at  first  sung  by 
the  violins  in  unison  over  an  agitated  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings, 
continuously  developed  with  more  and  more  colour  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  background,  and  then  partially  repeated  with  fuller  scoring, 
the  melody  being  now  sung  by  the  violins  in  octaves.  The  movement  is 
scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

IV.  Divertissement.  This  is  a  long  ballet-piece  in  three  connected 
movements.  It  begins,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a  few 
measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  —  staccato  chords  and  rushing  scale-pas- 
sages—  after  which  the  two  flutes  in  3rds  take  up  a  nimble  dance-tune  in 
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which  some  of  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  Saltarello  are  noticeable ; 
the  accompaniment  is  in  simple  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
with  later  a  more  lively  figure  in  2-4  time  in  the  'celli.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  great  length  with  varied  orchestration,  though  the  flute-tone 
is,  upon  the  whole,  predominant;  now  and  then  a  more  sustained  counter- 
theme  is  pitted  against  it,  and  there  is  a  weird  subsidiary  in  which  2-4  al- 
ternates with  6-8  time.  After  a  while  the  time  changes  definitely  to  2-4, 
and  the  principal  theme  is  now  carried  through  in  a  new  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variation  in  accelerando  climax,  the  movement  ending  Allegro  vivo 
assai  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  minor  (without  leading-note,  that 
is  with  F-natural  instead  of  F-sharp)  (4-4  time),  contains   some   curious 
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dialoguing  between  oboe  and  clarinet  on  a  florid,  Oriental-sounding  phrase, 
which  is  afterwards  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  This  short  inter- 
mezzo is' followed  immediately  by  the  third  movement. 

This,  Allegro  tres-decidi  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  presents  the  free  develop- 
ment of  a  furious  dance-motive,  worked  up  with  great  elaboration  in  alter- 
nation with  a  more  cantabile  second  theme  in  G  major,  broadly  sung  by  all 
the  strings  (except  double-basses)  in  octaves. 

This  Divertissement  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1  harp,  snare-drum,  1  sistrum  (or  triangle), 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  full  score  bears  no  dedication.* 


"1812,"  Overture  in  E-flat  major,  Opus  49. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky. 

The  repulse  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia  in  18 12  is  celebrated 
in  this  overture,  which  is  also  known  by  the  title  of  "  The  Holy  War."  It 
begins  with  a  largo  movement  (in  E-flat  major,  3-4  time),  in  which  the  violas 
and  'celli  give  out  a  half  stately,  half  Volksli'ed-like  theme  in  four-part  har- 

*  In  many  places  in  this  score  there  are  arrangements  made  to  bring  it  within   the  executive  limits  of 
smaller  theatre-orchestras.     But  I  give  the  full  list  of  instruments. —  W.  F.  A. 
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mony  ;  the  closing  phrase  of  this  theme  is  then  taken  up  by  the  wooden 
wind  instruments  and  developed  by  them  in  alternation  with  the  violas  and 
'celli.  Next  comes  a  recitative-like  passage,  ushered  in  by  a  mournful 
phrase  of  the  oboe,  which  phrase  is  made  the  basis  of  some  strenuous 
stormy  developments  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  tempo  growing  gradually 
faster.  A  resounding  climax  is  followed  by  a  quieter  Andante  (in  4-4  time), 
in  which  the  oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  give  out  a  jovial  fanfare  (probably 
a  Russian  folk-song),  against  which  the  strings  soon  oppose  a  quieter  can 
tilena.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  (Allegro  giusto,  in  E-flat  minor,  4-4 
time)  begins  stormily  in  the  strings,  and  is  more  and  more  tempestuously 
worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra,  fragments  of  the  Marseillaise-  sounding 
ever  and  anon  through  the  whirlwind  of  strings  and  wood-wind  on  the 
horns  and  cornets.  This  furious  Allegro  is  worked  out  petty  much  in  the 
usual  sonata-form,  a  quieter  second  theme  soon  coming  in  in  C-sharp  major, 
followed  by  a  lighter  conclusion-theme  in  E-flat  minor.  After  a  while  the 
fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  return,  and  are  worked  up  against  bits  of  other 
themes  in  the  overture,  until,  just  as  you  think  the  French  hymn  is  about 
to  triumph  and  its  first  phrase  is  sounded  for  the  first  time  in  almost  its 
complete  shape  by  the  trumpets  and  cornets,  the  theme  is,  as  it  were,  sud- 
denly engulfed  in  a  perfect  orchestral  maelstrom.  The  stately  Russian 
theme  of  the  opening  largo  then  comes  in  as  a  triumphal  hymn  in  double 
and  treble  fortissimo  on  the  full  orchestra,  to  be  followed  by  the  livelier 
fanfare  theme  as  a  glowing  coda  to  the  work. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  very  full  orchestra,  the  score  containing  parts 
for  such  unusual  instruments  as  bells  and  cannon,  and  a  full  brass  band 
ad  libitum  being  added  in  the  coda. 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


SDie  ein^iffc  acfrte  fcerneeife  in  38oraj;  gotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes:  Centennial,  18  j6 ;  Paris,  18  j8  and  i88g ;   World's  Fair,  i8gj. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


! 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL   PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Ti^/^on  c#=*  °^  lts  art*st*c  mei"it  ^  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

Rpr»oncp  **  *s  ^e  on^y  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rppohcp  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION    WAS   NOT   GAINED 

AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED  j 

BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE.  I 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791   Tremont  Street,   Boston. 


REPRESENTED    BY 


WM.  D.  DUTTON  &  CO.,       .       .       H.  L.  Steinert,  Proprietor, 
1115  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH    CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Monday  Evening, 


February  14, 


AT  8.15 
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Twelfth   Tour. 


Sousa 


AND 


his  Band 


ACADEMY   OF    MUSIC. 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21. 

SATURDAY    AFTERNOON    AND     EVENING, 

JANUARY    22. 

(Afternoon  at  3.     Evenings  at  8.) 

PRICES: 

Reserved  seats,  50c  ,  75c,  and  $1.00. 

Parquet  circle,  boxes  seating  four  and  six,  $6.00  and  $9.00. 

General  admission,  50c.     Amphitheatre,  25c. 

At  Fischer's,  1221  Chestnut  Street. 

Miss  H.  Harris,  Manager. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme, 

For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthrop, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  flusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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Lafayette    Square   Opera   House,  Washington. 
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Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 
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PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 
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TUESDAY    AFTERNOON,  JAN.    18,   1898, 
AT  4.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  * 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alhx.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  S«.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVES, 

E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS,  925  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 
OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Washington. 


Mr.  EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


THIRD  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY   AFTERNOON,    JANUARY    18, 

AT  4.15. 


PROGRAMME. 


Bedrich  Smetana 


Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride " 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 


Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  " 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 


I.    Poco  sostenuto  (A  major)  - 

Vivace  (A  major) 
II.    Allegretto  (A  minor) 

III.  Presto  (F  major) 

Presto  meno  assai  (D  major) 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio  (A  major) 


4-4 
6-8 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


Charles  Gounod  •  - 


Recitative  and  Aria,  "To  cheat  my  love,"  from  the 
opera  "  Mirella  " 


Richard  Wagner 


The  Emperor's  March,  in  B-flat  major 


Soloist,  Mme.  LILLIAN    BLAUVELT. 
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Overture  to  "  The  Sold  Bride,"  in  F  major.         Bedrich  Smetana. 

This  overture  begins  vivacissimo  in  F  major  (2-2  time)  with  a  strong  as- 
sertion of  its  principal  theme  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  'celli,  and  wood- 
wind in  unison  and  octaves  against  mighty  chords  in  all  the  brass  and  the 
kettle-drums.  This  vigorous  theme  soon  becomes  the  subject  of  a  fugue, — 
what  the  old  Italian  theorists  called  a  "fugue  of  imitation,"  both  subject 
and  response  entering  on  the  tonic, —  the  second  violins  leading  off,  to  be 
followed  in  turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas  and  first  'celli,  and  second  'celli 
and  double-basses ;  the  exposition  is  followed  by  a  vigorous  passage  for  the 
full  orchestra,  which,  according  to  fugue  terminology,  is  a  "diversion,"  and, 
according  to  the  terminology  of  the  overture  form,  is  the  first  subsidiary. 
The  fugal  work  continues,  the  wind  instruments  now  taking  part  in  it  as 
well  as  the  strings,  and  the  subsidiary  theme  coming  in  every  now  and  then 
as  a  counter-subject.  A  longish  climax  ends  in  a  more  extended  homo- 
phonic  development  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  or- 
chestra,  after  which  all  the  wood-wind,  and  then  all  the  strings,  again  assert 
the  first  theme  in  unison  and  octaves  against  chords  in  the  brass  and  ket- 
tle-drums, as  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Now  comes  the  second 
theme,  a  melody  in  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the  clarinets,  bassoon,  horn, 
and  second  violins ;  it  is  little  more  than  a  passing  episode,  however,  being 
hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is  followed  by  another  melodious  theme  in  the 
violins  and  first  'celli,  against  which  the  wood-wind  pit  the  first  subsidiary 


Weber  Pianos. 

The   distinguishing   characteristic 

of  the  Weber  Piano  is  its  Sym- 
pathetic Tone.  That  is  because  it 
is  constructed  from  the  Musician's 
Standpoint. 

SANDERS     «&    STAYMAN, 

(Sole  representatives  of  the  Weber  and  other  high-grade  pianos,  also  the  Estey  organs  and  the  /Eolian.) 

1327  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
PERCY  S.  FOSTER,  Manager. 
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as  a  lighter  counter-theme.  After  a  very  little  of  this,  the  first  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the  fugal  work  begins 
afresh,  and  is  carried  out  with  considerable  elaboration,  leading,  as  before, 
to  a  resounding  fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  first  subsidiary ;  this 
passage  is  somewhat  more  extendedly  developed  than  the  corresponding 
fortissimo  was  farther  back,  and  leads  at  last  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  first 
theme  in  all  the  wood-wind  and  strings  (minus  the  double-basses),  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  with  the  same  strong  chords  in  the  brass.  One 
thinks  that  the  original  fugue  is  to  be  repeated  da  capo,  but  no :  with  a  sud- 
den jump  from  F  major  to  D-flat  major,  the  flutes,  and  then  the  oboes, 
softly  take  up  the  first  subsidiary ;  scraps  of  this  theme  keep  coming  in 
over  sustained  harmonies  in  the  lower  strings  and  wind,  as  the  music  dies 
away  to  pianissimo.  Then  fragments  of  the  first  theme  reappear  in  the 
strings,  and  the  theme  is  worked  up  to  a  rushing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Opus  92       .     .      Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16,  1770  (?)  ;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  MS.  score  of  this  symphony  is  dated  May  13,  18 12.     Its  first  public 
performance  was  in  the  large  hall  in  the  University  in  Vienna  on  Decern- 


Ikadacht 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


ber  8,  1813,  at  a  concert  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hanau  on  October  30.  It  was  played  under  the  composer's  direction, 
his  Wellington 's  Sitg  oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria,  being  given  at  the  same 
concert.  It  was  a  special  occasion,  and  Salieri,  Spohr,  Mayseder,  Hum- 
mel, Romberg,  Moscheles,  and  other  musicians  of  almost  equal  note 
played  in  the  orchestra.  The  seventh  symphony  was  an  unqualified 
success. 

This  symphony  has  been  called  the  apotheosis  of  the  dance, —  a  term 
which  has  also  been  applied  to  Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C  major, — 
not  that  any  particularly  specialized  dance-forms  or  dance-rhythms  appear 
in  either,  but  that  each  one  of  the  four  movements  in  both  is  characterized 
by  a  rhythmic  simplicity,  vigor,  and  pertinacity  which  give  it  much  of  the 
dance  quality  in  a  general  way. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Poco  sostenuto  in  A 
major  (4-4  time),  the  form  of  which  is  singularly  sharply  defined.  Against 
crashing  chords  of  the  full  orchestra,  the  oboe,  then  the  clarinets,  then  the 
horns,  then  the  bassoons,  give  out  a  strong,  simple  figure  which  is  forth- 
with worked  out  contrapuntally  against  alternate  ascending  scale-passages 
in  the  violins  and  basses.  Next  follows  a  more  melodious  second  theme 
in  C  major,  first  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  against  sustained  notes  and 
trills  in  the  violins,  then  by  the  strings  against  sustained  and  repeated 
notes  in  the  wood-wind.     Then  comes  some  more  working-out  of  the  initial 


A  FIT  SHIRT 

Or  a  shirt  fit  isn't  found  in  ready-mades. 

The  careful  eyes,  the  skilled  hands,  the  trained  needles, 
the  select  materials,  the  exact  "sizing  up,"  belong  to 
the  make=to-order  branch. 

$1.50  HERE! 

A  frayed  curl  or  a  slight  rip  needn't  send  you  buying. 
We  repair  your  worn  shirts,  at  little  cost. 


JOSEPH  AUERBACH,   623  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Makes  shirts,  fits  out,  and  hats  you. 


Telephone  454. 
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figure  by  the  whole  orchestra Jortissimo  in  A  major,  followed  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  second  theme,  now  in  F  major.  A  short  coda  leads  over  to  the 
main  body  of  the  movement. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Vivace  in  A  major  (6-8  time),  is  no- 
table for  the  almost  unceasing  persistency  of  the  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted 
triplet  "  in  it.  The  light,  dancing  first  theme  is  given  out  in  piano  by  the 
wood-wind  and  horns,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  and  then  repeated  in 
fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme,  so  like  the  first  in 
rhythm  as  hardly  to  be  distinguishable  from  it,  enters  piano  in  the  strings 
in  C-sharp  minor,  then  passes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood-wind  to 
E  major  in  the  full  orchestra,  ending  softly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion- 
theme  —  which,  like  the  second,  is  made  up  wholly  of  figures  taken  from 
the  first  —  enters  pianissimo  in  the  violins  over  a  diminished- 7th  chord,  but 
soon  settles  down  into  the  key  of  E  major  (dominant  of  the  principal  key), 
in  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  ends.  There  are  no  subsidiaries ; 
the  first  part  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborately  worked  out.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement,  save  for  a  somewhat  more  extended  development  of  the 
first  theme,  bears  the  regular  relations  to  the  first  part ;  the  second  theme 
begins  in  A  minor,  and  the  conclusion-theme  in  A  major.  A  longish  coda, 
beginning  in  A-flat  major,  and  then  passing  through  C  major  and  F  major 
to  a  long  dominant  organ-point  in  A-major,  closes  the  movement. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897=98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    I  TALK,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says:— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
Stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  iu  literary  pursuits."' 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &   CO-'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  second  movement,  Allegretto  in  A  minor  (2-4  time),  begins  with  its 
solemn,  march-like  first  theme,  given  out  in  harmony  by  the  violas,  'celli, 
and  double-basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  of  this  theme  persists 
almost  without  interruption  through  the  whole  movement.  When  the 
theme  has  been  thus  given  out  by  the  lower  strings,  it  passes  into  the 
second  violins,  while  the  violas  and  first  'celli  sing  a  nore  cantabile  counter- 
theme  against  it.  Then  the  theme  is  taken  up  by  the  first  violins  and  the 
counter-theme  by  the  second ;  lastly  the  theme  comes  fortissimo  in  the 
wood-wind  and  horns,  with  the  counter-theme  in  the  first  violins.  This 
development  of  theme  and  counter-theme  is  thus  in  the  form  of  a  canon, 
the  rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  becoming  more  and  more  lively  with  the 
entrance  of  each  successive  voice.  Next  follows  a  melodious  second 
theme  in  A  major,  given  by  the  wood-wind  against  flowing  arpeggj  in  the 
first  violins,  the  basses  keeping  up  the  persistent  rhythm  of  the  first  theme. 
After  a  beautiful  modulation  to  C  major,  a  short  transition-passage  leads 
to  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
counter-theme  in  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  octaves  against  the  first 
theme  in  the  basses  and  elaborate  figuration  in  the  other  strings,  followed 

by  a  short  fugato  on  the  same  theme,  and  then  by  the  second  theme  in  the 
tonic,  as  before.     A  short  coda  closes  the  movement. 

The  third  movement,  Presto  in  F  major  (3-4  time),  is  a  brilliant  scherzo 
with  trio,  Assai  meno  presto  in  D  major  (3-4  time).  This  scherzo  in  F 
major  is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony  has  to  fall  back  into  the 
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principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major.  A  high  sustained  A  runs  through 
the  whole  trio.  The  trio  appears  twice,  and  is  even  hinted  at  in  the  short 
coda. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  A  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  furious 
rondo  on  two  themes.  Here,  too,  the  dance-like  character  of  the  symphony 
is  well  maintained,  though  opinions  have  varied  widely  as  to  precise  nature 
of  the  ideal  dance  which  the  music  indicates.  Some  critics  have  called  it 
an  idealized  "  Bauerntanz"  or  "Dance  of  Peasants" — an  idea  which 
a  certain  English  authority  carried  still  farther  by  calling  it  a  "  Dance  of 
Boors," — whereas  others  have  thought  to  find  more  native  nobility  in  the 
music  than  was  compatible  with  such  a  title,  one  even  going  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  it  might  be  called  "  The  Dance  of  the  Corybantes  " —  not  the 
historic  uproarious  High-Priests  of  Cybele,  but  the  noble  youths  limned  on 
a  famous  Greek  frieze,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  dancing  round  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Zeus. 

The  movement  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  with  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  the  rushing  first  theme,  both  sections  of  which  are  repeated ; 
a  sort  of  coda,  or  concluding  passage,  to  this  theme  follows, —  much  as  a 
chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanza  of  a  song, —  leading  to  some  brief  imi- 
tative contrapuntal  developments  on  a  figure  from  the  theme  itself,  after 
which  some  fiery  modulating  passage-work  leads  over  to  the  more  dainty 
second  theme  in  C:sharp  minor  (mediant  of  the  principal  key),  given  out 
piano  by  the  strings,  and  then  taken  up  by  the  wind  instruments.  This 
theme,  generally  of  a  light,  tripping  character,  is  noteworthy  for  the  occa- 
sional strong  accents  (reinforced  by  the  full  orchestra)  that  come  on  the 
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second  beat  of  the  measure.  Some  brilliant  crescendo  passage-work  for 
fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  in  which  a  prominent  figure  from  the  first  theme 
returns  after  a  while  in  the  violins,  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
a  close.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  repeat.  Next  come  some  long  and  elaborate 
developments  on  the  first  theme,  as  a  sort  of  free  fantasia ;  though  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  theme  itself  returns  often  enough,  and  almost  in  its  in- 
tegrity, to  maintain  the  rondo  character  of  the  movement.  This  working- 
out  debouches  at  last  into  a  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  A  major, 
with  which  return  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins ;  this  third  part 
is  virtually  a  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the  second  theme  now  comes 
in  the  tonic  A  minor.  A  long  coda  is  appended,  beginning  with  an  ex- 
tended progressive  working-up  of  the  prominent  figure  from  the  first  theme, 
over  a  bass  which  ends  by  assuming  the  character  of  a  "  moving  "  organ- 
point  on  the  dominant  —  swaying  to  and  fro  between  the  notes  E  and  D- 
sharp, —  after  which  the  concluding  passage  of  the  theme  is  worked  out  in 
resounding  fortissimo,  and  a  return  of  the  "  prominent  figure "  ends  the 
movement.  The  instrumentation  of  this  finale  has  often  been  objected  to 
on  the  ground  of  the  prominence  of  the  singularly  monotonous  trumpet 
parts,  the  trumpets  playing  hardly  any  other  notes  than  A,  E,  and   D  (in 
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unison  or  octaves),  and  nearly  always  fortissimo ;  yet  there  are  some  who 
find  this  harping  upon  the  open  notes  of  the  D-trumpet  —  its  G,  D,  and  C 
—  by  no  means  so  objectionable,  even  finely  in  character  with  the  style  and 
spirit  of  the  movement. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  Reichsgraf  Moritz  von  Fries. 


The  Emperor's  March,  in  B-flat  major      .     .     .     Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 

This  work  was  written  in  commemoration  of  the  German  victories  in 
1870,  and  was  first  publicly  performed  in  Berlin  on  May  5,  187 1,  the  com- 
poser conducting  in  person. 

It  begins  fortissimo  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  grandiose  announcement  of  the  majestic  theme  (which  is  only  eleven 
measures  long)  is  followed  by  one  of  those  passages  of  "  grand  orchestra- 
noise  "  which  may  be  regarded  as  among  Wagner's  most  original  inven- 
tions.    This  effective  passage,  which  is  not  a  regular   fanfare,  but  sheer 

orchestral  turmoil  and  strife,  blossoming  out  at  one  point  into  a  resounding 
repetition  of  the  second  phrase  of  the  theme,  leads  after  a  hold  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme.  The  first  four  measures  of  this  are  nothing 
but  a  solemn,  bell-like  tolling  of  the  lower  brass  instruments  and  kettle- 
drums on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  key  of  B-flat  major;  then  comes 
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a  suave  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  which  leads  in  turn  to  the  first  phrase  of 
Luther's  " Eiri  feste  Burg"  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  all  the  wind  for- 
tissimo against  crashing  chords  in  the  strings ;  the  harmonization  of  this 
phrase  of  the  familiar  choral  is  as  strikingly  effective  as  it  is  wholly  original 
and  new;  who  but  Wagner  would  ever  have  thought  of  beginning  " Ein' 
feste  Burg"  in  B-flat  major  with  the  chord  of  G  minor  ? 

From  this  point  the  working-out  is  entirely  free,  and  seems  to  follow  a 
dramatic  rather  than  a  fixed  musical  plan.  The  music  grows  more  and 
more  stormy,  the  picture  of  war  and  battle  more  and  more  vivid,  until 
amid  a  most  tumultuous  surging  of  the  orchestra,  the  brass  rings  out  again 
with  Luther's  choral.  The  victory  is  won,  and  a  furious  fanfare  leads  back 
to  the  final  return  of  the  first  theme,  given  out  with  the  fullest  force  of 
the  orchestra.  At  this  return  of  the  theme  Wagner  has  written  a  part  for 
a  large  chorus  in  unison,  to  the  following  words :  — 

Heil  dem  Kaiser !     Konig  Wilhelm  ! 
Aller  Deutschen  Hort  und  Freiheitswehr ! 
Hochste  der  Kronen, 
wie  ziert  dein  Haupt  sie  hehr  ! 
Ruhmreich  gewonnen 
soil  Frieden  dir  lohnen  ! 
Der  neuergrunten  Eiche  gleich, 
erstand  durch  dich  das  deutsche  Reich  : 
Heil  seinen  Ahnen, 
seinen  Fahnen, 
die  dich  fuhrten,  die  wir  trugen, 
als  mit  dir  wir  Frankreich  schlugen  ! 
Feind  zum  Trutz, 
Freund  zum  Schutz, 
allem  Volk  das  deutsche  Reich  zu  Heil  und  Nutz ! 
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Which  may  be  rendered  in  English  prose  as  follows  :  — 

Hail  to  the  Emperor!  King  William!  The  treasure  and  liberty-guardian  of  all 
Germans!  How  brightly  does  the  loftiest  of  crowns  adorn  thy  head !  Gloriously  won 
peace  shall  be  thy  reward!  Like  to  the  freshly  greening  oak-tree,  did  the  German  empire 
come  into  being  through  thee :  Hail  to  its  forbears,  to  its  banners,  who  led  thee,  which  we 
bore,  when  we,  with  thee,  struck  down  France  !  A  terror  to  our  enemies,  a  guardian  to 
our  friends,  the  German  empire  is  safety  and  prosperity  to  the  whole  people ! 

This  chorus  is,  however,  hardly  ever  sung,  the  march  being  musically 
complete  without  it.  This  march  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes, 
3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns,  3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  military  drum,  bass-drum, 
and  the  usual  strings. 
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Antonm  Dvorak 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New 
World,"  Op.  95 


I.    Adagio  (E  minor)  - 

Allegro  molto  (B  minor) 
II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)    - 

III.  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (E  minor) 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor) 


4-8 

2-4 
4-4 
3-4 
4-4 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Antonin  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Xelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  1841  ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 
Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns  ;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 

begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 

the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode),  Un 
poco  piii  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
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The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses 
alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes.  The  first  theme 
of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation ;  the 
second  theme  (poco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 


Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.  The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and  more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double-fortis- 
simo of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working  out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular  j  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-phantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
doub\e-pianissimo  in  the  strings  ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.  Some  new  developments 
on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
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to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 

Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

This  overture,  written  in  1806  for  the  second  set  of  performances  of  the 
opera,  at  the  Imperial  Private  Theatre  in  Vienna,  is  a  remodelled  version 
of  the  overture  commonly  known  as  "  Leonore  No.  2."  It  was  much  ob- 
jected to,  at  first,  on  account  of  its  length  (although  not  so  long  as  the 
"  No.  2  ")  and  difficulty.  Beethoven  wrote  two  more  overtures  to  the  same 
opera :  the  so-called  "  No.  1  "  for  a  performance  in  Prag  which  never  came 
off  (it  was  to  have  been  in  1807),  and  the  "overture  to  Fidelio "  for  the 
final  performances  in  Vienna  in  1814.  When  the  "No.  3"  was  first 
played  in  Leipzig  in  18 10,  the  Allgemeine  musikalische  Zeitung  noticed  it  as 
follows  :  — 

"...  Then  came  the  new  overture  by  Beethoven  to  his  opera  Leonore, 
which  has  just  been  published.  This  is  one  of  the  original  master's  rich- 
est, most  imposing,  and  difficult  compositions,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
strangest.  It  is,  throughout,  the  creation  of  an  overbrimming  fancy,  which 
ever  produces  something  new  and  surprising  —  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
this  alone." 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  C  major  (3-4 
time),  which  opens  with  a  fortissimo  G  in  the  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897=98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  anytime  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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bones,  however) ;  this  G,  struck  short  by  the  strings,  is  sustained  and 
diminished  by  the  wood-wind  until  the  strings  take  it  up  again  and,  to- 
gether with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  bassoon,  slowly  play  down  the  scale  of 
C  major  in  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  ending  on  F-sharp.  This  F-sharp  is 
thrice  swelled  and  diminished  by  the  strings,  while  the  bassoons  come  in 
with  soft  ascending  sighs  in  3rds,  establishing  the  unrelated  tonality  of  B 
minor.  A  measure  of  full  harmony  in  the  strings  modulates  by  deceptive 
cadence  to  A-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  now  sing 
the  opening  phrases  of  Florestan's  air,  " In  des  Leben's  Fruhlingstagen"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera,  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  strings  and 
sustained  E-flats  in  the  alto  and  tenor  trombones  (used  here  like  bass- 
trumpets).  Then  follow  weird,  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  strings,  fol- 
lowed by  lighter  imitations  on  a  triplet  figure  between  the  flute  and  first 
violins,  while  the  bassoons  and  basses  come  in  ever  and  anon  with  scraps 
from  the  Florestan  theme.  A  short  climax  leads  to  a  tremendous  outburst 
of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  chord  of  A-flat  major ;  a  highly  dramatic  pas- 
sage, now  tender,  now  angry  chords,  now  fragments  of  pathetic  melody, 
interspersed  with  contrapuntal  reminiscences  of  the  triplet  figure,  leads 
over  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  opens  pianissimo  with  the 
first  theme  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  octaves,  against  a  sustained 
tremolo  in  the  violas,  and  nervous  rhythmic  pulsations  in  the  double- 
basses  ;  a  crescendo  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme,  by  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra,  leads  to  a  raging  fortissimo  in  which  the  theme  now  appears  in 
its  entirety,  and  is  developed  at  some  length  with  the  utmost  energy.  Just 
before  this  development  comes  to  an  end,  there  is  a  sudden  change  to  B 
minor  (like  the  one  in  the  introduction),  and  this  section  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement  ends  in  this  key.  The  beautiful  second  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  the  horns,  then  passes  to  the  first  violins  and  flute,  against  agi- 
tated triplet  arpeggj  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  ;  it  begins  in  E  major, 
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then  passes  by  a  beautiful  and  sudden  modulation  to  F  major,  then  through 
G  minor,  A  minor,  and  B  major  back  to  E  major  again,  when  a  subsidiary 
passage  sets  in,  in  which  figures  from  the  first  theme  are  worked  up  to  a 
climax,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  shorter  and  far  simpler  than  the  original  one  (in  the 
"  No.  2  "),  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  fierce  outbursts  of  the  full  or- 
chestra, alternating  with  repetitions  of  a  melodic  phrase  already  heard  in 
the  slow  introduction  ;  toward  the  end  it  becomes,  however,  more  elabo- 
rate and  contrapuntal,  ending  with  a  rushing  climax  which  leads  to  the  key 
of  B-flat  major.  Here  comes  a  dramatic  episode  :  the  trumpet-call  and 
part  of  the  song  of  thanksgiving  from  the  prison  scene  in  the  second  act  of 
the  opera ;  some  passage-work  on  a  figure  from  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
leads  over  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

The  third  part  begins  piano  with  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G 
major)  as  a  flute  solo ;  then  follows  a  crescendo  passage,  leading  to  a  return 
to  the  tonic,  in  which  key  the  theme  is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  full 
orchestra,  and  developed  somewhat  more  concisely  than  in  the  first  part, 
the  section  now  ending  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  second 
theme  now  comes  in  the  tonic  (C  major),  and  is  followed  by  developments 
in  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement.  But  now  the  second  theme  returns  once  more,  and  one  of  its 
figures  is  made  the  subject  of  some  rather  recitative-like  developments, 
which  lead  to  the  Coda. 

The  Coda  {Presto)  begins  with  some  rushing  scale-passages  in  the  first 

violins,  which  are  soon  joined  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  violas,  and 

at  last  by  the  basses,  leading  to  a  fortissimo  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra 

on  the  first  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up  in  a  tremendous  climax  to  a 

final  apotheosis. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 
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Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "  Les  Erinnyes." 

Jules  Massenet. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-Etienne  (Loire),  France,  on  May  12,  1842; 

still  living  in  Paris.) 

Les  Erinnyes,  antique  drama  in  two  parts,  after  ^schylus,  by  Charles- 
Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  was  first  given,  with  incidental  music  by  Jules 
Massenet,  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris  on  January  6,  1873.  The  play  has  been 
called  more  a  study  of  ^Eschylus's  Orestean  Trilogy  than  an  original 
drama.  Leconte  de  Lisle  owed  his  reputation  in  France  and  his  seat  in 
the  Academie- Franchise  (replacing  Victor  Hugo)  in  1887  more  to  his  trans- 
lations of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace  than  to  his 
original  works ;  les  Erinnyes  and  V Apollonide  (the  latter,  a  study  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides)  were  his  only  original  plays.  Massenet's  music  to  les 
Erinnyes,  as  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Ode'on,  was 
for  strings  only,  with  a  few  trombone-passages  in  the  prelude.  It  did  not 
contain  the  Divertissement  with  which  the  present  version  ends.  He  after- 
wards rewrote  and  rescored  the  whole,  adding  some  choruses  and  the  long 
Ballet-divertissement.  With  the  music  thus  remodelled,  the  drama  was 
given  at  the  Opera-National-Lyrique  (Theatre-Lyrique,  on  the  place  du 
Chatelet)  on  May  15,  1876.  The  music  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
Massenet's  reputation  in  France.  The  added  choruses  are  omitted  in  the 
published  score  for  concert  performance,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchestral  suite. 

Massenet's  music  to  the  tragedy  comprises  the  following  movements  : 

I.  Entr'acte,  Andante  appassionato  in  D  minor  (4-4  time).  This  move- 
ment contains  the  development  of  a  passionate  cantilena,  at  first  sung  by 
the  violins  in  unison  over  an  agitated  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings, 
continuously  developed  with  more  and  more  colour  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  background,  and  then  partially  repeated  with  fuller  scoring, 
the  melody  being  now  sung  by  the  violins  in  octaves.  The  movement  is 
scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

II.  Grecian  Dance.  This  is  a  long  ballet-piece  in  three  connected 
movements.  It  begins,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a  few 
measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  —  staccato  chords  and  rushing  scale-pas- 


TO  CHORAL  SOCIETIES: 

Six  Elizabethan  pastorals  (third  set)  set  to  music  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  by  C.  Villiers 

Stanford. 
THE  REQUIEM,  byC  V.  Stanford.    Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  (England), 

1897,    The  ureat  novelty  of  the  season. 

PHA.UDRIG   CKOHOORE,  by  C.  V.Stanford. 

THE  SWAN   AM)   THE    sK  VLARK,  by  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Orchestral  parts  can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 


THE    ROYAL  EDITION  —  Note  the  following  reduced  prices. 

(  The  Prima  Donna.  |L60 
Oneratir  albums  )  r°ntralto'     •     ■     ■     150               0np_as  (  Lohengrin  (three  language!),      $1.50 
operatic  albums  <  Tenor x  50  uPeras  {  Maritana,  etc. 1.50 

'  Baritone,      .     .     .     1.50 


MARCHESI   VOCAL  METHOD,  Op.  31.    New  edition,  recently  revised  and  added  to  by  the 
author.    Complete  in  one  book,  $2.00. 

TOSTI  SOLFEGGI,  in  two  books,  each  $1.00. 

To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers,  3 

BOOSEY   &  CO.,  9  EAST    17th   ST.,  NEW   YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED    1780. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

No  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 

best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power ;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"WEBER," 


The  name  of  a  famous  composer 
and  a  no  less 


Famous  Piano. 


ESTEY   ORGANS  lead  the  world. 

We  have  contracted  to  supply  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  with 
ESTEY  Organs  for  five  years. 

FISCHER  PIANOS,  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS,  ESTEY  PIANOS, 
LUDWIG    PIANOS,    BAY    STATE    GUITARS    and    MANDOLINS, 

Reginas,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  merchandise.  Also,  a  full  line  of 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books.  Prices  low.  Terms  to  suit.  Pianos  for 
rent  at  low  rates. 

All  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are 
reproduced  on  the  wonderful 


/EOLIAN 


at  our  ^Eolian  parlor.     Call  and  hear  it  before  or  after  each  concert. 


SANDERS   &  STAYHAN, 

13  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.       1327  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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sages  —  after  which  the  two  flutes  in  3rds  take  up  a  nimble  dance-tune  in 
which  some  of  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  Saltarello  are  noticeable ; 
the  accompaniment  is  in  simple  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
with  later  a  more  lively  figure  in  2-4  time  in  the  'celli.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  great  length  with  varied  orchestration,  though  the  flute-tone 
is,  upon  the  whole,  predominant;  now  and  then  a  more  sustained  counter- 
theme  is  pitted  against  it,  and  there  is  a  weird  subsidiary  in  which  2-4  al- 
ternates with  6-8  time.  After  a  while  the  time  changes  definitely  to  2-4, 
and  the  principal  theme  is  now  carried  through  in  a  new  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variation  in  accelera?ido  climax,  the  movement  ending  Allegro  vivo 
as  sat  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  minor  (without  leading-note,  that 
is  with  F-natural  instead  of  F-sharp)  (4-4  time),  contains  some  curious 
dialoguing  between  oboe  and  clarinet  on  a  florid,  Oriental-sounding  phrase, 
which  is  afterwards  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  This  short  inter- 
mezzo is  followed  immediately  by  the  third  movement. 

III.  Scene  religieuse  :  Andantino,  Avec  calme  et  simplicity  in  D  major  (3-4 
time).  Here  Massenet  seeks  for  the  proper  Greek  classic  religious  at- 
mosphere in  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance ;  indeed,  the  movement  is, 
musically  speaking,  a  simple  minuet,  at  once  graceful  and  serious,  with 
a  trio,  Invocation  :  Tres-lent  et  avec  un  grand  sentiment  in  E  minor  (4-4  time) 
in  which  a  muted  'cello  solo  sings  a  pathetic  cantilena,  accompanied  by  the 
other  strings  con  sordini.  After  the  trio  the  minuet  returns.  The  develop- 
ment is  simple  and  the  form  quite  regular.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  harp,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings  con  sordini, 
a  solo  'cello  part  being  added  in  the  Invocation. 

IV.  Finale.  This,  Allegro  tres-dkcide  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  presents  the 
free  development  of  a  furious  dance-motive,  worked  up  with  great  elabora- 
tion in  alternation  with  a  more  cantabile  second  theme  in  G  major,  broadly 
sung  by  all  the  strings  (except  double-basses)  in  octaves. 

This  Divertissement  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1  harp,  snare-drum,  1  sistrum  (or  triangle), 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  full  score  bears  no  dedication.* 

*  In  many  places  in  this  score  there  are  arrangements  made  to  bring  it  within  the  executive  limits  of 
smaller  theatre-orchestras.     But  I  give  the  full  list  of  instruments.  —  W.  F.  A. 


This  Is  the 


kind  to  use. 


3Dte  etn^itre  acjjte  J&erneeife  in  35orajc  ^gotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 


First  Prizes :  Centennial,  1876 ;  Paris,  1878  and  i88g  ;   World's  Fair,  i8g^. 

DREYDOPPEL-  SOAP. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Dar»nncp  °^  ^s  art^s^c  mei"it  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

Rpr»oncP  **  *s  ^e  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

"R^i^onc^  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

RFPRF.SF.NTED    BY 

G.   FRED    KRANZ    CO.,     -       -       -       109   North  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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MUSIC  HALL, 


BALTIMORE. 


FOURTH    CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 
February  16, 


AT   8.  J  5. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER,  , 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

83  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 

and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,   Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=pIaying. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108    Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

iliss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 

fir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


Tie  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be^sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.     Bound  copies    of   the    PrograVnme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 


THURSDAY    EVENING,  JANUARY   20, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical    and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Csecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ccecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  i 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.sPortman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


i 

? 


METROPOLITAN 

OPERA  HOUSE, 
NEW  YORK 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Twelfth  Season  in  New  York. 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,  Conductor. 


THIRD   CONCERT, 

THURSDAY    EVENING,    JANUARY    20, 

AT    8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Johannes  Brahms 


Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 


Scena  and  Aria,  "Ah!  perfido,"  Op.  65 


Jules  Massenet 


S  ite,  "  Les  Erinnyes  " 


I.    Entr'acte. 
II.    Grecian  Dance. 

III.  Scene  religieuse. 

IV.  Finale. 


(First  time.) 


Richard  Wagner 


Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "Tannhauser  " 


A.ntonm  Dvorak  - 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New- 
World,"  Op.  95 


I.    Adagio  (E  minor) 

Allegro  molto  (E  minor) 
II.    Largo  (D-flat  major)    - 

III.  Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  <F  minor 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco  (E  minor) 


4  8 
2  4 
4-4 
3-4 
4-4 


Soloist,  Mme.  LILLIAN    NORDICA. 
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Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C  minor,  Opus  80. 

Johannes  Brahms. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna  on  April  3,  1S97.) 
This  overture  was  written  by  Brahms  in   18S1  for  his  degree  of  Ph.D  at 
the  University  of  Breslau).     It  is  built  up  on  themes  taken  from  students' 
songs  in  the  German  Co?nmersbuch. 

It  begins,  without  slow  introduction,  with  the  strongly  marked  first 
theme,  which  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  bassoons,  horns  and  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  developed  at  a  considerable  length,  the  development 
being  interrupted  at  one  point  by  a  quieter  episode  in  the  strings.  A  first 
subsidiary  in  the  dominant  G  major  leads  to  an  episode  on  Friedrich  Sil- 
cher's  "  Wir  hatten  gebauet  ein  Stattliches  Haus,"  t  which  is  given  out  in  C 
major  bv  the  brass  instruments  and  wood-wind  ;  the  fine,  stately  effect  of 
the  high'trumpets  in  this  passage  is  peculiarly  noteworthy.  This  episode  is 
followed  by  some  transitional  passage-work  on  a  new  theme  in  C  major, 
leading  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme,  which 
might  be  called  a  new  and  somewhat  modified  version  of  the  first,  now 
enters  in  C  major,  and  is  extendedly  developed  in  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind. A  second  subsidiary  follows,  at  first  in  E  major,  then  in  G  major, 
and  a  very  short  conclusion-passage  in  triplets  in  the  wood-wind  brings  the 
first  part  of  the  overture  to  a  close. 


t  Friedrich  Silcher  was  born  at  Schnaith,  in  Wurtemburg.  on  June  27,  1789,  and  dic*a'  Tubingen  on 
AuKuit  a6    1 £>      He  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  later  under  Auberlen,  who  »'»  °«a"8t"5JJ 
bad "near  Stuttgart      He  lived  foi  a  while  *  Schorndorf  and  Ludwigs burg ,  and  then  moved  t °  Stuttgart 
where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  music      In  ,8,7 -he  was  appointed  M  "^rector  a the  U«ve'    tj 
of  Tubingen,  where  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in   1852.     He  ™;,m'"y  '„•     Sammlung 

that" 'integer  vitae  "(Christian   Gottlieb   Fleming's  "  Lobet  den    Vater")M  in  ou.s.     The  words  are. 

Wir  hatten  gebauet 

Ein  stattliches  Haus, 
Darin  auf  Gott  vertrauet 

Durch  Wetter,  Sturm,  und  Graus. 
(We  had  built  a  stately  house,   and  trusted  in  God  therein  through  ill  weather,  storm,  and  horror.) 


Headache 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  an* 
vous  origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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The  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia  begins  with  an  episode  on  the 
Fuchs-Lied  "  Was  kommt  da  von  der  Hoh  '?"  in  the  bassoons,  clarinets, 
and  full  orchestra. 

The  third  part  begins  irregularly  with  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  key  of 
the  sub-dominant,  F  minor,  the  regular  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the 
beginning  of  the  part  being  omitted.  After  this  the  third  part  is  developed 
very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  first,  with  a  somewhat  greater  elaboration  of 
the  "Wir  hatten  gebauet"  episode  (still  in  the  tonic,  C  major),  and  some 
few  other  changes  in  detail.  The  coda  runs  wholly  on  "Gaudeamus 
igitur,"  which  is  given  out  fortissimo  in  C  major  by  the  full  orchestra,  with 
rushing  contrapuntal  figuration  in  the  strings. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  double-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass- 
tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the 
usual  strings. 


Scena  and  Aria,  "  Ah  !  perfido"  Opus  65     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

This  grand  concert  scena  was  written  by  Beethoven  in  1796 ;  the  author 
of  the  text  is  not  mentioned  in  the  score,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
text  may  have  been  taken  from  some  old  opera  libretto  —  a  proceeding 
often  made  use  of  by  Mozart  and  others  for  their  concert  arias.  The 
original  text  is  as  follows  : 

Recitative. 

Ah  !  perfido,  spergiuro,  barbaro  traditor,  tu  parti  ?  e  son  questi  gl'  ultimi  tuoi  congedi  ? 
Ove  s'  intese  tirannia  phi  crudel  ?  Va,  scelerato  !  va,  pur  fuggi  da  me,  1'  ira  de'  numi  non 
fuggirai. 

Se  v'  e  giustizia  in  ciel,  se  v'  e  pieta,  congiureranno  a  gara  tutti  a  punirti !  Ombra 
seguace !  presente,  ovunque  vai,  vedro  le  mie  vendette;  io  gia.  lo  godo  immaginando ; 
i  f  ulmini  ti  veggo  gia  balenar  d'  intorno. 

Ah  no!  ah  no!  fermate,  vindici  Dei!  risparmiate  quel  cor,  ferite  il  mio!  S'  ei  non  e 
piu  qual  era,  son'  io  qual  f  ui ;  per  lui  vivea,  voglio  morir  per  lui ! 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897=98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  anytime  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General:  Manager, 

Franklin   Square,   Boston. 
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Aria. 

Per  pieta,  non  dirmi  addio, 

Di  te  priva  che  far6? 
'I'u  lo  sai,  bell'  idol  mio ! 

Io  d'  affanno  moriro. 

Ah  crudel !  tu  vuoi  che  moral 

Tu  non  hai  pieta  di  me  ? 
Perche  rendi  a  chi  t'  adora 

Cosi  barbara  merce  ? 

Dite  voi,  se  in  tanto  affanno 
Non  son  degna  di  pieta. 

Of  this  ihe  English  prose  translation  is  as  follows  :  — 

Ah!  deceiver,  perjurer,  barbarous  traitor,  thou  leavest  me?  and  is  this  thy  last  fare- 
well? When  was  more  cruel  tyranny  ever  heard  of?  Go,  wretch!  Go,  fly  from  me  as 
thou  please,  thou  wilt  not  escape  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

If  there  is  justice  in  heaven,  if  there  is  pity,  all  (the  powers)  will  vie  with  one  another 
in  conspiring  to  punish  thee  !  A  shade  that  follows  thee,  ever  present  where'er  thou  goest, 
I  shall  see  my  vengeance;  I  already  rejoice  in  imagining  it;  I  already  see  the  lightnings 
flash  around  thee. 

Ah  no!  ah  no!  stop,  ye  avenging  gods!  spare  that  heart,  strike  mine  own!  If  he  is 
not  what  he  once  was,  I  am  what  I  have  been  ;  for  him  have  I  lived,  I  will  die  for  him! 

For  the  love  of  mercy,  bid  me  not  farewell;  what  shall  I  do  without  thee?  Thou 
knowest,  fair  idol  mine,  that  I  shall  die  of  grief.  Ah  cruel  one !  thou  wishest  me  to  die  ! 
Why  dost  thou  so  barbarously  reward  her  who  adores  thee  ?  Say,  ye  gods,  if,  in  such 
grief,  I  am  not  worthy  of  compassion. 

The  composition  begins  with  a  long  recitative,  opening  Allegro  con  brio 
in  C  major  (4-4  time),  and  passing  through  several  changes  of  tempo. 
Then  follows  an  air  in  E-fiat  major,  the  first  movement  of  which  is  an 
Adagio  in  3-4  time,  and  the  second  an  Allegro  assai  in  4-4  time,  beginning 
in  C  minor,  and  ending  in  E-flat  major.  This  Allegro  is  at  times  inter- 
rupted by  a  pathetic  cantilena  in  a  more  moderate  movement  (piu  lento). 
The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  the  Countess  Clari. 


Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "Les  Erinnyes." 

Jules  Massenet. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-fitienne  (Loire),  France,  on  May  12,  1842; 

still  living  in  Paris.) 

Les  Erinnyes,  antique  drama  in  two  parts,  after  ^schylus,  by  Charles- 
Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  was  first  given,  with  incidental  music  by  Jules 
Massenet,  at  the  Ode'on  in  Paris  on  January  6,  1873.  The  play  has  been 
called  more  a  study  of  ^Eschylus's  Orestean  Trilogy  than  an  original 
drama.  Leconte  de  Lisle  owed  his  reputation  in  France  and  his  seat  in 
the  Acade'mie- Franchise  (replacing  Victor  Hugo)  in  1887  more  to  his  trans- 
lations of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace  than  to  his 
original  works ;  les  Eri?myes  and  V Apollonide  (the  latter,  a  study  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides)  were  his  only  original  plays.  Massenet's  music  to  les 
Erinnyes,  as  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Ode'on,  was 
for  strings  only,  with  a  few  trombone-passages  in  the  prelude.  It  did  not 
contain  the  Divertissement  with  which  the  present  version  ends.  He  after- 
wards rewrote  and  rescored  the  whole,  adding  some  choruses  and  the  long 
Ballet-divertissement.     With    the   music  thus   remodelled,  the  drama   was 
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given  at  the  Ope'ra-National-Lyrique  (Theatre- Lyrique,  on  the  place  du 
Chatelet)  on  May  15,  1876.  The  music  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
Massenet's  reputation  in  France.  The  added  choruses  are  omitted  in  the 
published  score  for  concert  performance,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchestral  suite. 

Massenet's  music  to  the  tragedy  comprises  the  following  movements  : 

I.  Entr'acte,  Andante  appassionato  in  D  minor  (4-4  time).  This  move- 
ment contains  the  development  of  a  passionate  cantilena,  at  first  sung  by 
the  violins  in  unison  over  an  agitated  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings, 
continuously  developed  with  more  and  more  colour  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  background,  and  then  partially  repeated  with  fuller  scoring, 
the  melody  being  now  sung  by  the  violins  in  octaves.  The  movement  is 
scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

II.  Grecian  Dance.     This  is    a  long   ballet-piece   in    three  connected 

movements.     It  begins,  Allegro  moderate  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a  few 

measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  —  staccato  chords  and  rushing  scale-pas- 
sages—  after  which  the  two  flutes  in  3rds  take  up  a  nimble  dance-tune  in 
which  some  of  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  Saltarello  are  noticeable ; 
the  accompaniment  is  in  simple  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
with  later  a  more  lively  figure  in  2-4  time  in  the  'celli.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  great  length  with  varied  orchestration,  though  the  flute-tone 
is,  upon  the  whole,  predominant;  now  and  then  a  more  sustained  counter- 
theme  is  pitted  against  it,  and  there  is  a  weird  subsidiary  in  which  2-4  al- 
ternates with  6-8  time.  After  a  while  the  time  changes  definitely  to  2-4, 
and  the  principal  theme  is  now  carried  through  in  a  new  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variation  in  accelerando  climax,  the  movement  ending  Allegro  vivo 
assai  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  minor  (without  leading-note,  that 
is  with  F-natural  instead  of  F-sharp)  (4-4  time),  contains  some  curious 
dialoguing  between  oboe  and  clarinet  on  a  florid,  Oriental-sounding  phrase, 
which  is  afterwards  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  This  short  inter- 
mezzo is  followed  immediately  by  the  third  movement. 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


£)te  emigre  acljte  fcemseife  in  33arajc  gotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes :  Centennial,  1876 ;  Paris,  1878  and  i88q  ;  ]  World's  Fair,  i8qy. 

DREYDOPPEL-  SOAP. 
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III.  Scene  religieuse  :  Andantino,  Avec calme et  simp licite in  D major  (34 
time).  Here  Massenet  seeks  for  the  proper  Greek  classic  religious  at- 
mosphere in  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  ;  indeed,  the  movement  is, 
musically  speaking,  a  simple  minuet,  at  once  graceful  and  serious,  with 
a  trio,  Invocation  :  Tres-ientet  avec  un grand  sentiment  in  E  minor  (4-4  time) 
n  which  a  muted  'cello  solo  sings  a  pathetic  cantilena,  accompanied  by  the, 
other  strings  con  sordini.  After  the  trio  the  minuet  returns.  The  develop- 
ment is  simple  and  the  form  quite  regular.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  harp,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings  con  sordini, 
a  solo  'cello  part  being  added  in  the  Invocation. 

IV.  Finale.  This,  Allegro  tres-decide  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  presents  the 
free  development  of  a  furious  dance-motive,  worked  up  with  great  elabora- 
tion in  alternation  with  a  more  cantabile  second  theme  in  G  major,  broadly 
sung  by  all  the  strings  (except  double-basses)  in  octaves. 

This  Divertissement  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1  harp,  snare  drum,  1  sistrum  (or  triangle), 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  full  score  bears  no  dedication.* 


Elisabeth's  Greeting,  "  Dich,  theure    Halle,"  from  "  Tannhauser," 
Act  II.,  Scene  i        Richard  Wagner. 

Ta?i?ihauser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  brought  out  under 
the  composer's  direction  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1845.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  short  scene  sung  at  this  concert  are  as  follows  :  Heinrich 
Tannhauser  *  has  made  his  way  out  from  the  Venus-Mountain,  where  he 
had  passed  years  at  the  court  of  the  goddess,  and  has  met  his  former 
companions,  Hermann,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  and  the  Minnesingers  of 
his  court.  They,  knowing  nothing  of  Tannhauser's  sojourn  in  the  Moun- 
tain, have  persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  Wartburg  —  where  Hermann 
holds  his  court  —  and  his  former  love,  Elisabeth,  the  Landgrave's  niece. 
In  honor  of  his  unexpected  return  a  grand  singing  contest  has  been  pre- 
pared. Elisabeth,  having  heard  that  Tannhauser  has  come  back,  enters 
the  vacant  hall  where  the  contest  is  to  be  held,  and  greets  it  as  follows : 

Dich,  theure  Halle,  griiss'  ich  wieder, 

froh  griiss'  ich  dich,  geliebter  Raum  : 
In  dir  erwachen  seine  Lieder 

and  wecken  mich  aus  diist'rem  Traum.  .  .  . 
Da  Er  aus  dir  geschieden, 

wie  6d'  erschienst  du  mir! 
Aus  mir  entfloh  der  Frieden, 

"die  Freude  zog  aus  dir  ! 
Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet, 

so  scheinst  du  jetzt  mir  stolz  und  hehr; 
der  mich  und  dich  so  neu  helebct, 

nicht  weilt  er  feme  mehr  ! 
Sei  mir  gegru>.st !     Sei  mir  gegriisvi  ' 

Du  theure  Halle,  sei  mir  gegrti-^t ! 

The  English  prose  translation  of  which  is  : 

Thee,  dear  hall,  I  greet  again,  joyfully  I  greet  thee,  beloved  space!     In  thee  his  songs 

•  In  the  single  person  of  his  hero,  Wagner  has  really  fused  two  separate  characters,  the  one  legendary,  and 
the  other  historic.  The  Tannhauser  of  ihc  opera  is  a  combination  of  Heinrich  von  Oefterdingen,  the  old 
Minnesinger,  and  the  legendary  TaunhSuj-er. 


awake,  and  waken  me  from  a  gloomy  dream.  .  .  .  When  he  was  departed  from  thee,  how 
desert-like  didst  thou  seem  to  me  I  Peace  .fled  from  me,  joy  departed  from  thee  !  As  now 
my  bosom  swells  high,  so  dost  thou  seem  proud  and  joyous  to  me ;  he  who  revives  both 
me  and  thee  no  longer  dwells  far  away  !  Hail  to  thee  !  Hail  to  thee  !  Dear  hall,  hail  to 
thee  I 

This  scene,  coming  as  it  does  at  the  beginning  of  an  act,  is  preceded  by 
a  longish  orchestral  introduction,  Allegro  in  G  major  (2-2  time).  In  the 
course  of  this  introduction  several  themes  of  importance  make  their  appear- 
ance. It  begins  with  the  passage  which  returns  later  in  the  scene  itself, 
at  Elisabeth's  words  "  Wie  jetzt  mein  Busen  hoch  sich  hebet" ;  then  comes 
first  in  the  oboe,  then  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra,  the  theme  of 
Tannhauser's  rapturous  outpouring  of  joy  at  his  return  to  the  upper  world, 
"  Ha  jetzt  erkenne  ich  sie  wieder!"  near  the  close  of  the  first  act.  Then, 
after  a  furious  rush  of  the  high  violins,  we  hear  the  dread  tones  of  Venus's 
reproach  to  her  departing  lover,  "  Zieh  hin,  Bethb'rter,  suche  dein  Heil I 
Suche  dein  Heil  und  find*  es  nie  !  "  in  the  second  scene  of  Act  I.  Then  the 
theme  of  Elisabeth's  ensuing  scene  returns,  and  soon  Elisabeth  herself 
begins  her  greeting. 

The  opera  of  Tannhduser  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  one  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  1  English-horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass- 
clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set 
of  3  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual 
strings.  A  large  number  of  supplementary  wind  instruments  are  used  on 
the  stage  in  certain  scenes. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Opus  95. 

Anton  n  Dvorak. 

(Born  at  Nelahozeves  (Muhlhausen),near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  on  Sept.  8,  1841  ; 

still  living.) 

This  symphony  was  written    in  the    summer  of  1893,  shortly  after  Dr. 


TO  CHORAL  SOCIETIES: 


Six  Elizabethan  pastorals  (third  set)  set  to  music  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford. 

THE  REQUIEM,  by  C.  V.  Stanford.    Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  (England), 
185J7.    The  great  novelty  of  the  season. 

PHAUDRIG  CROHOORE,  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

THE  SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK,  by  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Orchestral  parts  can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 


THE   ROYAL  EDITION.—  Note  the  following  reduced  prices 

(  The  Prima  Donna,  $1.50 
Operatic  albums     Contralto,     .    .    .    1.50 

'  Baritone,      .    .    .    1.50 


Onpra*  \  Lohengrin  (three  languages),      $1.50 
Operas  |  Maritanaetc 15Q 


MARCHESI  VOCAL  METHOD,  Op.  31.    New  edition,  recently  revised  and  added  to  by  the 
author.    Complete  in  one  book,  $2.00. 

TOSTI  SOLFEGGI,  in  two  books,  each  $1.00. 

To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers,  3 

BOOSE Y  &  CO.,  9  EAST    17th   ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Dvorak's  arrival  in  this  country.  Its  thematic  material  is  made  up  largely 
of  Negro  melodies  from  the  Southern  plantations. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E 
minor  (4-8  time),  based  on  figures  from  themes  used  later  in  the  symphony. 
It  begins  pianissimo  in  the  lower  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  ;  then 
comes  a  sudden  fortissimo,  in  which  a  throbbing  figure  in  all  the  strings  in 
unison  and  octaves  is  answered  by  the  kettle-drums  and  short  chords  in 
the  wood-wind  and  horns;  after  this  some  piano  developments  for  fuller 
and  fuller  orchestra  lead  in  brief  climax  to  the  main  body  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-4  time), 
begins  with  a  strong  assertion  of  the  first  theme,  the  first  member  being 
given  out  by  two  horns  in  unison,  the  second  by  the  wood-wind  in  3rds. 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  some  figures  being  sub- 
jected to  rhythmic  and  figural  modifications  which  at  times  give  it  the  air 
of  a  new  subsidiary  melody.  After  a  while  the  second  theme  appears  in 
the  relative  G  major,  given  out  first  by  the  flute,  then  taken  up  by  the  violins 
in  octaves ;  the  development  is  far  less  extended  than  that  of  the  first 
theme,  and  soon  leads  to  the  traditional  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement.  Both  the  first  and  second  themes  have  a  marked  Negro 
accent. 

The  free  fantasia  is  by  no  means  long  nor  very  elaborate ;  after  a  con- 
cise working-out  of  the  thematic  material  exposed  in  the  first  part,  it  leads 
over  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part.  This  is  a  sufficiently  regular  reproduction  of  the  first,  with  some 
changes  of  key,  and  leads  to  a  short,  brilliant  coda,  which  runs  mainly  on 
the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  La? go  in  D-flat  major  (4-4  time),  opens  with  some 
mysterious  pianissimo  harmonies  in  the  brass  and  lower  wood-wind,  after 
which  the  melodious  principal  theme  is  sung  by  the  English-horn  over  an 

the  muted  strings.  The  development  is  quite 
extended,  the  theme  appearing  at  last  in  two  muted  horns.  Then  comes  a 
change  to  C-sharp  minor  (enharmonic  of  the  tonic  in  the  minor  mode),  Un 
poco  pin  mosso,  and  a  short  transitional  passage  on  a  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  flute  and  oboe  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the  long-drawn  cantilena  of  the 
second  theme,  in  the  wood-wind  over  a  pizzicato  contrapuntal  bass.  The 
development  of  this  theme,  alternating  with  its  introductory  subsidiary, 
takes  up  the  whole  middle  part  of  the  movement.  A  return  to  the  original 
key  and  tempo  brings  back  the  first  theme  in  the  English-horn,  the  brief 
development  having  this  time  much  the  character  of  a  reminiscent  coda. 
The  movement  closes  pianissimo  with  a  four-part  chord  in  the  double-basses 
alone. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  E  minor  (3-4  time),  is  in 
the  regular  form  of  scherzo  and  trio,  with  the  novelty,  however,  of  each  of 
these  two  divisions  being  based  upon  two  separate  themes. 
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The  first  theme 
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best  plain  cbocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Tlieir  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power ;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
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undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 
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of  the  Scherzo  (in  E  minor)  generally  appears  in  canonical  imitation  ;  the 
second  theme  (foco  sostenuto  in  E  major)  is  a  more  cantabile  melody.  The 
first  theme  of  the  trio  (in  C  major)  and  the  second  (in  the  same  key)  are 
both  of  a  lively  dance-like  character.  Just  before  the  trio,  and  also  in  the 
coda  that  follows  the  repetition  of  the  scherzo,  the  first  theme  of  the  first 
movement  makes  its  reappearance. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (4-4  time),  is  some- 
what unconventional  in  form,  although  conventional  formal  traits  are  not 
undiscoverable  in  it.  After  seven  measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  in  the 
strings,  followed  by  two  measures  of  full  orchestra,  two  horns  and  two 
trumpets  in  unison  give  out  the  first  theme  fortissimo  against  crashing 
staccato  chords  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  —  a  style  of  scoring  that  vividly 
recalls  Niels  Gade,  by  the  way.  The  development  follows,  at  first  in  the 
strings,  then  in  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  the  first  violins  and 
wood-wind.  Next  comes  a  subsidiary  in  rushing  passage-work  for  the 
full  orchestra,  still  in  fortissimo,  which  soon  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme,  a  more  cantabile  melody,  given  out  by  the  clarinet  and 
further  developed  by  the  first  violins,  in  G  major.  This,  in  turn,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  second  subsidiary,  fortissimo  in  G  major,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  A  quaint  conclusion-theme  in  E  minor  —  in  the  strings,  with 
little  counter-calls  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  octaves,  and  loud  notes 
on  all  the  horns  —  closes  the  division  diminuendo.  So  far  we  have  had 
what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  first  part  of  a  regular  sonata  move- 
ment :  first  and  second  themes,  each  followed  in  turn  by  its  subsidiary,  and 
conclusion-theme. 

Now  comes  the  working-out.  But  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
comes  a  light  little  episodic  theme,  not  heard  before,  sung  in  3rds  by  the 
flutes  and  oboes  against  waving  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  new  theme 
is  briefly  worked  out  in  alternation  with  phrases  from  the  first  theme  (in 
the  horns),  this  not  much  more  than  tentative  development  being  followed 
by  still  another  episodic  theme  in  F  major,  given  out  and  briefly  developed 
by  the  flutes  and  clarinet  over  figural  counterpoint  in  the  'celli,  based  on 
the  first  theme.  The  development  continues  in  more  and'more  energetic 
passage-work,  hints  at  the  new  theme  and  at  last  at  the  first  theme  of  the 
first  movement  coming  in  fortissimo  in  the  brass.  The  climax  waxes 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  first  theme  of  the  movement  gradually  gaining 
the  supremacy,  until  it  bursts  forth  again  in  its  original  shape  in  the  tonic, 
E  minor,  in  all  the  trombones  and  tuba  in  octaves,  against  a  double-fortis- 
simo of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Here  the  working  out  properly  ends  and 
the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins. 

But  this  third  part  is  pretty  irregular;  it  is  a  singularly  stunted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  first.  The  development  of  the  first  theme  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  soon  falls  into  the  frei-phantasierend  vein,  as  it  dies  away  to 
double-pianissimo  in  the  strings  ;  the  subsidiary  is  omitted,  and  the  second 
theme  follows  next  in  E  major,  the  melody  in  the  first  violins,  then  in  the 
'celli,  then  in  the  violins  and  higher  wood-wind.     Some  new  developments 
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on  the  second  subsidiary  follow,  leading,  not  to  the  conclusion-theme,  but 
to  the  coda,  in  which  allusions  to  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
become  plainer  and  plainer.  Indeed  the  whole  tumultuous  coda  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  a  conjunction  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement 
with  the  first  theme  of  the  finale. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn), 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1 
pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange)  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  I.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

Hiss  GERTRUDE  EDilANDS,  Contralto.    Ilr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN    THE    WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Bpr*nn  c^  °^  ^s  art^s^c  mer1^  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

T>  it  is  the  only  American   Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rpr»oncp  **  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

REPRESENTED   BY 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .  Only  Retail  Warerocms  at  Chickering  Hal. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 


METROPOLITAN  OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Diagram  of  Exits  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


FOURTH    CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Thursday  Evening, 
February  17, 


AT   8.15. 
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MENDELSSOHN    GLEE   CLUB    HALL, 


119  WEST  40th  STREET. 


Tte  Koeisel 

Quartet. 


FRANZ  KNEISEL,  ist  Violin 
OTTO  ROTH,  2d  Violin. 
LOUIS  SVECENSKI.  Viola. 
ALWIN  SCHROEDER,  Violoncello. 


FRIDAY,   JANUARY    21,    at   8.15. 


.  .  PROGRAMME.  .  . 


Mozart.  .  Quartet  in  C  major,  No.  6. 

Smetana.   .     .     .     Quartet  in  E  minor.     (Aus  meinem  Leben.) 

Schubert.       .     .     Octet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello,   Double-bass, 

Clarinet,  Bassoon,  and  Horn,  in  F  major,  Op.  166. 


Assisting  Artists:      Messrs.     K.    KELLER,    Double-bass;     L.    POURTAU,    Clarinet; 

H.    LITKE,    Bassoon;    A.    HACKEBARTH,    Horn. 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  at  2.30  P.M. 


Beethoven. 
Schubert.  . 
locateli.i. 
Grieg.    .     . 


PROGRAMME. 


Quartet  in  C  minor,  Op.  18. 
Variations  from  Quartet,  I)  minor. 
Sonata  for  Violoncello. 
Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  27. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


THIRD  CONCERT 


SATURDAY    EVENING,  JANUARY   22, 
AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED  BY    C.  A    ELLIS.    MANAGER 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr  William  Stbiswav  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Caecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  i» 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilta  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx    Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,   New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik.  St.  PauU.  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20-24.  Hamburg.  Germany. 
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BOStOn  ACADEMY.'OF  MUSIC, 

_-  *  t  BROOKLYN. 

Symphony  #        ,  „  , 

•/  MT  %/  STB  Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 

O  Fcfl  ___^f  Yi\  Tenth  Seas°n  in  Brooklynv 

Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 

\  THIRD    MATINEE, 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON,    JANUARY    21, 

AT    3    P.M. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart     -     Symphony  No.  46,  in  D  major,  "  without 

Minuet " 

(Breitkopf  &  Hartel  First  Edition,  No.  1.) 

I.    Adagio  (D  major)    --------  4-4 

Allegro  (D  major)   --------  4-4 

II.    Andante  (G  major)  -__--__  q.q 

III.    Finale:  Presto  (D  major)  ______  2-4 

a.  Ch<  pin        -        -        -        -        -        -        -       Nocturne  in  C  minor 

b.  Chopin        ______   Impromptu  in  F-sharp  major 

c  Paganini- Liszt     -------La  Campanella 

Felix  Mendelssohn  -Earth oJdy,    Overture,  Scherzo,  Notturno,  and  Wedding 

March  from  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,'' 
Op.  21  and  61 

Richard  Wagner        "Walter's  Prize  Seng,"  from  "The  Master  Singers  of 

Nuremberg  " 

Richard  Wagner      -  Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

SOLOISTS, 

Mme.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA, 
Mr.  EVAN  WILLIAMS. 

THE  PIANOFORTE  IS   A  STEINWAY. 

For  Programme  for  Third  Concert,  to-morrow  (Saturday), 
January  22,  see  page  15. 
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Symphony  No.  46,  in  D  major  (KOchel,  No.  504). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

(Born  in  Salzburg  on  Jan.  27,  1756;  died  there  on  Dec.  5,  1791.) 
There   are  three  Mozart  symphonies  in   D  major  which  are   currently 

known  as  "symphonies  without  Minuet."     They  are: 

No.  39  (Kochel,  No.  279),  also  known  as  the  "  Parisian  "  symphony, 

which  was  last  played  here  on  November  9,  1895. 

No.   46    (Kochel,  No.   504),   which    was   last   played    here    on  January 

5»  *895- 

No.       ?  (not  down  in  Kochel),  which  was  last  played  here  on  March 

19,  1887. 

The  last-mentioned  was  not  written  by  Mozart  as  a  symphony  at  all  . 
it  consists  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  seventh  movements  of  Mozart's  Serenade 
No.  9,  in  D  major  (Kochel,  No.  320),  finished  in  Salzburg  on  August  3, 
1779.  These  three  movements  were  republished  as  "Symphony  No.  7> 
opus  22,"  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  in  Leipzig,  in  their  first  edition  of  twelve 
Mozart  symphonies  in  score.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  symphonies  in  Kochel's  Catalogue.* 

The   symphony   given    at    this   concert   was    written   for    the    "  Winter- 

Conzert  "  given  in  Vienna  on  December  6,  1786;  when  Mozart  gave  it  at 

one  of  his  own  concerts  in  Prag,  in  1787,  it  was  received  with  the  utmost 

enthusiasm.     At  the  same  concert  —  one  of  two  which  netted  Mozart  1,000 

florins — the  composer  appeared  also  as  pianist,  the  program  being  made 

up  wholly  of  his  own  works.     The  autograph  score  of  the  symphony  was 

long  in  the  possession  of  Franz  Liszt.     The  symphony  is  noteworthy  for 

having  no  Minuet,  and  also  for  there  being  a  slow  introduction  to  the  first 

movement  —  there  being  such  an  introduction  in  only  four  of  the  forty-nine 

symphonies  Mozart  wrote  (in  Nos.  44,  45,  46,  and  47). 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Adagio  in  D  major  (4-4 
time)  which  is  perfectly  free  in  form.  A  strong  unison  and  octave  D  in 
the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  ascending  fusees  and  a  softer  arpeggio 
figure,  leads  to  some  dramatic  passage-work  —  a  meandering  melody  in  the 
first  violins,  stern  chords  over  an  arpeggio  bass  alternating  with  ascending 
series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins,  etc., —  which  ends  softly  on  the  dominant, 
to  make  way  for  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  introduction  is 
long  for  Mozart,  and  exceedingly  dramatic  in  character. 

♦There  are  still  other  questionable  points  in  this  first  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  edition  of  twelve  Mozart 
symphonies.  The  symphony  in  D  major,  marked  as  "  No.  8,"  is  nothing  but  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
movements  of  the  ''Haffner"  Serenade  (No.  7,  in  D  major;  Kochel,  No.  250),  written  for  the  wedding  of 
Elizabeth  Haffner  in  Salzburg,  on  July  21,  1776.  The  four  movements  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  as  a 
symphony  are  not  among  the  symphonies  in  Kochel's  Catalogue.  Then  the  symphony  in  G  major,  published 
by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  as  "  No.  12,"  is  entirely  spurious,  not  being  by  Mozart  at  all. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that  neither  the  "  Haffner"  Serenade  (Kochel,  No.  250)  nor  the  symphony 
cooked  up  from  it  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  is  to  be  confounded  with  the  "  Haffner  "  Symphony  (Kochel,  No. 
385),  which  Mozart  wrote  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August,  1782,  for  the  wedding  of  an- 
other daughter  of  the  Haffner  family. 
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The  main  body  of  the  movement,  ALegro  in  D  major  (4-4  time),  begins 
piano  with  the  first  theme,  which,  both  in  its  thesis  and  antithesis  —  even 
to  an  oboe  counter-figure  to  the  thesis  on  its  repetition  —  reminds  one 
strongly  of  the  first  theme  in  the  overture  to  Don  Giovanni*  although  its 
character  is  considerably  changed  by  its  coming  in  the  lower  strings  instead 
of  in  the  first  and  second  violins.  A  brisk  little  coda  to  this  theme,  remi- 
niscent of  a  figure  in  the  fugued  overture  to  Die  Zauberflote,  leads  over  to 
some  brilliant  passage-work  for  the  full  orchestra  on  a  subsidiary  figure ; 
after  which  the  first  theme  reappears  and  is  worked  out  briefly  in  imita- 
tive counterpoint  in  connection  with  its  own  coda.  A  quieter  second  theme 
follows  in  the  dominant,  A  major,  the  contrapuntal  passage-work  soon 
returning  to  close  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  This  first  part  rs  then 
repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  full  of  contrapuntal  elaboration. 
The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  quite  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  tonic.     There  is  a  brief  but  brilliant 

coda  on  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  major  (6-8  time),  is  also  in  the 
sonata-form.  The  melodious  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  more  contra- 
puntal subsidiary  in  the  tonic.  The  stronger  second  theme  begins  in  the 
relative  E  minor,  but  soon  modulates  away  from  it,  merging  into  the  second 
subsidiary,  a  flowing  piece  of  passage-work  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  minor 
of  the  dominant,  D  minor.  Next  comes  a  gracefully  waving  conclusion- 
theme  in  the  dominant,  D  major,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary 
of  its  own.  This  ends  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  repeated. 
There  is  a  short  free  fantasia,  and  a  third  part  in  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  save  that  the  treatment  is  somewhat  more  elaborate. 

The  third  movement,  Finale :  Presto  in  D  major  (2-4  time),  is  a  brilliant 
rondo,  the  three  themes  of  which,  and  their  successive  apparitions  in  the 
first  part,  give  it  something  of  the  character  of  the  sonata-form.  Mozart 
was  fond  of  using  these  two  forms. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears 
no  dedication. 

*The  counter-figure  in  the  overture  is  for  flute  and  bassoon. 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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Overture,    Scherzo,    Notturno,    and    Wedding    March    from    the 
Music  to  Shakspere's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1S09;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 

Mendelssohn's  music  to  Shakspere's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  consists 

properly  of  two  parts,  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life.     The  overture 

was  written  between  July  7  and  August  6,  1826,  when  the  composer  was 

only  seventeen.  It  is  marked  as  opus  21.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Mendelssohn's  "  new  garden  house  "  in  Berlin  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  the  score  ;  its  first  public  performance  was  in  Stettin  in  February,  1827 
Mendejssohn  conducted  it  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  in  London  at  a  concert 
given  by  Drouet,  the  flute-player,  on  June  24,  1829.  On  going  home  from 
the  concert,  he  left  the  score  in  his  cab,  and  it  was  never  recovered.  The 
score  was  published,  together  with  those  of  the  Hcbriden  and  Meeresstille 
und  glikkliche  Fahrt,  as  "three  concert-overtures"  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel 
in  the  spring  of  1835. 

The  second  part,  consisting  of  the  entr'actes  and  incidental  music  to  the 
play,  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1843.  The  play 
with  overture  and  all  the  music  was  given  at  the  New  Palace  in  Potsdam 
on  October  14,  1843.     The  music  consists  of  twelve  numbers  : 

I.  Scherzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  I. 

II.  Fairy  March  in  Act  II. 

III.  "You  spotted  snakes,"  for  2  soprani  and  chorus,  in  Act  II. 

IV.  Melodrama  in  Act  II. 

V.     Intermezzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  II. 
VI.     Melodrama  in  Act  III. 
VII.     Notturno,  Entr'acte  after  Act  III. 
VIII.     Andante  in  Act  IV. 

IX.     Wedding  March  after  the  close  of  Act  IV. 
X.     Allegro  commodo  and  Marcia  funebre  in  Act  V. 
XI.     Bergomask  Dance  in  Act  V. 
XII.     Finale  to  Act  V. 

Many  of  the  themes  in  these  numbers  were  taken  from  the  overture. 
The  similarity  —  amounting  almost  to  identity  —  between  the  slow  phrase 
of  the  violins  near  the  end  of  the  overture  and  the  melody  of  the  Mer- 
maids' Song  in  the  second  finale  of  Weber's  Oberon  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  comment.  Sir  George  Grove  says,  "  It  is  so  extremely  unlike 
Mendelssohn  to  adopt  a  theme  from  another  composer,  that  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  the  idea  was  his  own."  A  mere  coincidence  the  thing 
very  probably  was ;  though  I  find  it  hard  to  agree  with  Grove's  reasoning. 
Phrases  from  Bach,  for  instance,  are  no  great  rarities  in  Mendelssohn's 
works  —  sometimes  identical  even  to  the  harmonization  and  voice-leading. 
Some  of  Sir  George's  other  arguments  seem  to  me  to  have  infinitely 
more  weight.  In  the  first  place,  this  melody  of  the  violins  near  the  close 
of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  a  rhythmic  modification  of  a  phrase 
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that  occurs  earlier  in  the  overture,  which  phrase  does  not  suggest  Weber's 
melody  in  the  least.  Then,  Weber  finished  his  sketch  of  the  second 
finale  in  Oberon  in  Dresden  on  January  7,  1826,  and  started  for  London 
immediately  after.  The  opera  was  first  performed  in  London  on  April  12, 
1826, —  that  is,  not  quite  four  months  before  Mendelssohn  completed  his 
overture.  Mendelssohn  was  in  Berlin  all  the  while,  so  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  heard  any  of  the  themes  from  the  new  opera  —  which  did  not  come  to 
Germany  till  its  first  performance  in  Leipzig  on  December  23.  It  seems 
to  me  decidedly  more  likely  that  the  famous  fairy  music  in  Mendelssohn's 
overture  may  have  been  suggested  — not  thematically,  but  in  a  general  way 
—  by  the  scherzo  in  Cherubini's  E-flat  major  quartet,  written  in  18 14,  than 
that  the  violin  phrase  in  question  was  taken,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
from  Weber.  And  certainly  the  ritardando  phrase  of  the  violins  at  the 
end  of  the  free  fantasia  is  as  nearly  identical  as  need  be  with  a  phrase  — 
very  similarly  placed,  too  —  in  Beethoven's  G  major  pianoforte  concerto. 
The  overture,  Allegro  di  molto  in  E  major  (2-2  time),*  opens  with  four 
long-sustained  chords  in  the  wood-wind.  Upon  the  last  of  these  (a  chord 
of  E  major)  follows  immediately  a  pianissimo  chord  of  E  minor  in  the 
violins  and  violas.  Then  comes  the  tricksy  first  theme  (fairy  music)  in 
E  minor,  given  out  and  developed  by  the  violins  divided  into  four  parts 
with  now  and  then  some  pizzicati  in  the  violas.  This  extendedly  developed 
passage  debouches  into  the  first  subsidiary  (in  E  major),  given  out  fortis- 
simo by  the  full  orchestra.  Some  further  developments  follow  on  this 
subsidiary  and  the  first  theme,  leading  after  a  decrescendo  to  the  softly 
melodious  cantilena  of  the  second  theme  (in  the  dominant,  B  major),  begun 
by  the  wood-wind,  then  continued  by  the  strings  and  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra.  A  fortissimo  second  subsidiary  —  the  Bergomask  Dance  in  the 
5th  act  of  the  play  ;  with  a  curious  imitation  of  a  donkey's  bray,  in  allusion 
to  Nick  Bottom  —  follows,  leading  to  a  joyous  conclusion-theme  (in  which 

*The  first  edition  of  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  this  overture  is  in  4-4  time,  all  the  notes  having   half 
the  time-value  of  the  corresponding'ones  in  the  full  score. 
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parts  of  the  first  subsidiary  are  recognizable),  which  closes  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme.  The  third 
part  is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  and  its  subsidiary  coming  in  the 
tonic.  There  is  a  short  coda,  beginning  on  the  first  theme,  and  then 
passing  through  a  series  of  soft  harmonies  to  a  cantabile  modification  of 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  subsidiary.  The  overture  ends  with  the  four 
sustained  chords  with  which  it  opened. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  Scherzo  (Entr'acte  between  acts  I.  and  II.)  is  an  Allegro  vivace  in 
G  minor  (3-8  time).  Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended  it  as  a  purely 
musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house — the  first  meeting  to 
discuss  the  play  to  be  given  by  the  workmen  at  the  wedding  —  with  which 
the  first  act  ends.  Indeed  there  is  a  passing  allusion  to  Nick  Bottom's 
bray  in  it.  But  the  general  character  of  the  music  is  light  and  fairy-like, 
with  nothing  of  the  grotesque  about  it.  The  piece  is  perfectly  free  in  form, 
and  presents  the  elaborate  development  and  working-out  of  two  not  very 
sharply  contrasted  themes,  the  first  of  which  has  a  subsidiary.  It  is 
scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  the  overture,  minus  the  ophicleide. 

The  Notturno  (Entr'acte  between  acts  III.  and  IV.)  is  an  Andante  Iran- 
quillo  movement  in  E  major  (3-4  time).  It  is  a  musical  commentary  on  the 
sleep  of  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  in  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the  3rd  act.  It 
begins  with  a  suave,  melodious  sort  of  instrumental  part-song,  sung  by  the 
horns  and  bassoons  —  the  melody  in  the  first  horn,  one  of  the  middle  voices 
now  and  then  doubled  by  the  low  notes  of  a  clarinet  —  over  a  simple  bass 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses.  Then  follows  a  more  restless  middle  part, 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wind  ;  after  which  the  first  melody  returns,  in 
the  horns  and  bassoons  as  before,  but  now  against  waving  eighth-note  trip- 
lets in  the  strings  and  similarly  undulating  even  eighth-notes  in  the  higher 
wood-wind.  The  movement  closes  with  a  brief  coda.  It  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2   clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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The  Wedding  March  (Entr'acte  between  acts  IV.  and  V.),  Allegro  vivace 
in  C  major  (4-4  time),  is  simply  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  march  with 
two  trios.  After  some  introductory  trumpet-calls,  the  pompous  first  theme 
is  given  out  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra,  each  section  being  repeated. 
Then  follows  the  first  trio  in  the  dominant,  G  major.  After  this  the  first 
section  of  the  march  returns  in  the  tonic,  and  is  repeated.  Then  comes  a 
longer  second  trio  in  the  sub-dominant,  F-major,  leading  to  a  last  return  of 
the  march  in  the  tonic  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings  in  octaves. 
A  short  but  brilliant  coda  closes  the  whole.  This  march  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones, 
1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  combined  entr'actes  and  incidental  music  to  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  are  marked  as  opus  61.  The  score  of  the  entire  work — overture 
included  —  is  dedicated  to  Heinrich  Conrad  Schleinitz. 


Walter's    Prize  Song,  from  "The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  the  text 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  in  Munich,  under  Hans  von 
Bulow's  direction,  on  June  21,  1868.  The  excerpt  sung  at  this  concert  is 
the  song  by  which  the  young  Franconian  knight,  Walther  von  Stolzing, 
wins  the  hand  of  Eva  Pogner  —  daughter  of  the  president  of  the  Mas- 
ter Singers'  guild  —  at  the  annual  singing  contest  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pegnitz  on  St.  John's  Day.     The  original  text  is  :  — 

Morgenlich  leuchtend  in  rosigem  Schein, 
von  Bliith'  und  Duft 
geschwellt  die  Luft, 
voll  aller  Wonnen 
nie  ersonnen, 
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ein  Garten  hid  mich  ein, — 
dort  untcr  einem  Wunderbaum, 

von  Fruchten  reich  behangen, 
zu  schau'n  im  sel'gen  Liebestraum, 

was  hochstem  Lustverlangen 
Erfullung  kiihn  verheiss — 

das  schonste  Weib, 

Eva  im  Paradies. — 

Abendlich  dammernd  umschloss  mich  die  Nacht ; 
auf  Steilem  Pfad 
war  ich  genaht 
wohl  einer  Quelle 
edler  Welle, 
die  lockend  mir  gelacht : 
dort  unter  einem  Lorbeerbaum, 

von  Sternen  hell  durchschienen, 
ich  schaut'  im  wachen  Dichtertraum, 
mit  heilig  holden  Mienen     • 
mich  netzend  mit  dem  Nass, 

das  hehrste  Weib  — 
die  Muse  des  Parnass. 

Iluldreichster  Tag, 
dem  ich  aus  Dichters  Traum  erwacht ! 
Das  ich  getraumt,  das  Paradies, 
in  himmlisch  neu  verklarter  Pracht 

hell  vor  mir  lag 
dahin  der  Quell  lachend  mich  wies  : 
die,  dort  geboren, 
mein  Herz  erkoren, 
der  Erde  lieblichstes  Bild, 
zur  Muse  mir  geweiht, 
so  heilig  hehr  als  mild, 
ward  kiihn  von  mir  gefreit, 
am  lichten  Tag  der  Sonnen 
durch  Sanges  Sieg  gewonnen 
Parnass  und  Paradies ! 
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The  following  is  a  literal  prose  translation  :  — 

Glowing  like  the  morn  in  rosy  light,  the  air  swelled  with  blossoms  and  perfume,  full  of 
all  never-dreamt-of  delights,  a  garden  invited  me, —  there,  beneath  a  wondrous  tree,  richly 
hung  with  fruit,  to  see  in  a  blessed  dream  of  love  what  boldly  promised  fulfilment  to  the 
highest  love-desire  —  the  fairest  woman,  Eva  in  Paradise. — 

The  night  enfolded  me  in  evening  twilight ;  on  a  steep  path  I  had  drawn  near  the  noble 
waves  of  a  spring  which  laughed  to  me  enticingly  :  there  beneath  a  laurel-tree,  through 
which  the  stars  shone  brightly,  I  saw  in  my  waking  poet's  dream  .the  sublimest  woman,  of 
holy  sweet  countenance,  sprinkling  me  with  the  wet  —  the  Muse  of  Parnassus. 

Most  gracious  day,  to  which  I  awaked  from  my  poet's  dream  1  The  paradise  of  which 
I  dreamt  lay  bright  before  me,  where  the  spring  had  laughingly  shown  me  the  way  :  she, 
born  there,  whom  my  heart  had  chosen,  consecrated  to  be  my  Muse,  was  boldly  wooed  by 
me  on  the  brightest  day  of  the  sun,  and  won  through  the  victory  of  song  were  Parnassus 
and  Paradise  ! 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" Richard  Wagner. 

(Born  in  Leipzig  on  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice  on  Feb.  13,  1883.) 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given,  under  the 
composer's  direction,  at  the  Royal  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19, 
1845.  The  original  cast  contained  some  famous  artists  :  Tichatschek  sang 
Tannhauser;  Mitterwurzer,  Wolfram;  Johanna  Wagner  (the  composer's 
niece),    Elisabeth ;   and    Schroeder-Devrient,    Venus.     Wagner   wrote   the 
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poem  in  Dresden  in  1843  ;  and  the  score  was  finished  in  1844-45.  When 
the  opera  was  to  be  given,  in  a  French  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter,  at 
the  Acade'mie  Impe'riale  de  Musique  in  Paris  in  1861,  Wagner  cut  out  the 
coda  of  the  overture,  connecting  the  latter  immediately  with  the  first  scene 
of  the  opera,  rewrote  this  first  scene  (Bacchanale)  entirely,  and  largely 
extended  the  following  scene  between  Tannhauser  and  Venus.  In  this 
remodelled  shape,  the  work  was  given  on  March  13,  1861.  This  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  "Paris  version"  —  now  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
authentic  one. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  Wagner's  changes  in  the 
first  scenes  of  the  opera  itself, —  and  the  Paris  version  of  these  scenes  has 
been  criticised  as  being  too  much  in  his  later  manner  (he  had  already  writ- 
ten Das  Rheingold,  Die  Walkiire,  and  Tristan)  to  harmonize  well  with  the 
style  of  the  rest  of  the  work, —  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
his  change  in  the  overture.  When  he  first  wrote  Tannhauser,  he  had  not 
fully  formulated  his  theories  of  the  Music-Drama ;  the  overture,  with  its 
resounding  coda  on  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  and  its  full  final  cadence,  was 
more  a  musical  resume  of  the  opera  than  an  introduction  to  it ;  its  form 
was  too  complete  and  self-dependent  to  accord  with  Wagner's  later  the- 
ories, and  it  had  too  much  the  air  of  a  concert  piece.  Cutting  out  the 
coda  and  enchaining  it  with  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the  first  scene  cured 
this.  There  was  another  gain,  too  :  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  original  coda,  sung  in  E  major  by  the  united  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones, to  a  rapidly  rushing  violin  accompaniment,  had  the  disadvantage 
of  throwing  the  same  chorus  completely  in  the  shade,  when  sung  in  E-flat 
major  in  third  act  of  the  opera,  with  a  simpler  and   less  brilliant  violin 
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accompaniment.  Omitting  the  coda  of  the  overture  allowed  the  chorus  in 
the  third  act  to  make  its  full  effect.  The  overture  in  its  original  form  may 
now  be  considered  as  a  concert  composition  by  itself.  It  is  in  this  shape 
that  it  is  almost  invariably  given  at  concerts. 

All  the  themes  in  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  music  of  the  opera* 
It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  Andante  maestoso  in  E  major  (3-4  time), 
in  which  the  second  Pilgrims'  Chorus,  "  Bcgliickt  darf  nun  dich,  O  Heimath 
ich  schauen"  is  given  almost  entire:  at  first  piano  in  the  lower  wood-wind 
and  horns,  to  which  the  lower  strings  are  soon  added  ;  then  fortissimo,  with 
the  melody  in  three  trombones  in  unison,  against  an  obstinate  figure  in 
the  violins;  then  dying  away  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons. 
This  introduction  leads  immediately  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  the  spirally  ascending 
first  theme,  the  TANNHAUSER-motive  in  the  violas  and  clarinets,  against 
high  tre??wlos  in  the  violins,  followed  by  other  subsidiary  themes,  all  taken 
from  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera.  Next  comes 
the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser  song  to  Venus,  "  Dir  tone  Lob  I 
Die  Wutider  se?n  gepriesen"  in  the  first  act,  given  out  in  the  dominant 
B  major,  by  the  full  orchestra  (without  trombones)  with  the  melody  in 
the  violins.  This  is  followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music,  which 
may  be  regarded  either  as  taking  the  place  of  a  conclusion-theme,  or  as 
beginning  the  free  fantasia.  The  central  point  of  the  free  fantasia  is 
marked  by  a  magical  episode  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  melody  of 
Venus's  enticing  appeal  to  Tannhauser  (Venus  motive),  "  Geliebter,  komm' ! 
sie/i'  dort  die  Grotte"  in  the  first  act,  against  contrapuntally  interwoven 
fragments  of  the  bacchanalian  music.  The  third  part  begins  irregularly, 
not  with  the  first  theme,  but  with  its  subsidiary  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  but 
otherwise  maintains  its  regular  relations  to  the  first  part,  the  second 
theme  coming  also  in  the  tonic.  It  is  followed  by  a  more  and  more 
furious  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music,  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra, 
which  gradually  leads  over  to  the  coda.  This  begins  piano  with  a  return 
of  the  Pilgrims'  Chorus  of  the  introduction  against  a  diminution  of  the 
obstinately  whirling  violin  figure.  In  the  introduction  this  figure  filled 
a  whole  measure ;  now  it  fills  only  half  a  measure  and  has  to  be  repeated 
twice  to  every  measure  of  the  melody.  When,  after  a  short  crescendo,  the 
pilgrims'  melody  returns  fortissimo  in  three  trumpets  and  three  trombones 
in  unison,  the  violin  figure  is  repeated  three  times  to  every  ("  ideal ") 
measure  of  the  melody,  and  becomes  a  perfect  vortex  of  fury.  Berlioz  has 
figured  out  that  this  violin  figure  occurs  142  times  in  the  course  of  the 
overture. 

In  spite  of  some  deviations  from  the  traditional  scheme,  this  overture 
to  Tannhauser  is  more  symphonic  in  its  form  than  any  of  Wagner's  others, 
with  the  exception  of  Eine  Faust- Ouvertiire.  It  is  scored  for  1  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trom. 
bones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
and  the  usual  strings. 
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THIRD    CONCERT, 
SATURDAY   EVENING,   JANUARY   22 


AT  8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven     Overture  to  "  Leonore,'  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  72 


Lndwig  van  Beethoven    Recitative,  "  Abscheulicher !  wo  eilst  dn  hin  ?  " 

and  Aria,  "Komm,  Hoffnung,  las  den  letzten 
Stern,"  from  "Fidelio,"  Act  L,  No.  9 


Jules  Massenet 


I.  Entr'acte. 

II.  Grecian  Dance. 

III.  Scene  religieu.se. 

IV.  Finale. 


Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes " 


(First  time.) 


Wagner 


Elsa's  Dream,"  Balcony  Scene,  from  Act  II.,  "  Lohengrin  " 


Robert  Schumann    - 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 


I.    Ziemlich  lang-sam  (D  minor) 
Lebhaft  (D  minor)       - 
II.    Romanze  :  Ziemlich  langsam  (D  minor) 

III.  Scherzo  :  Lebhaft  (D  minor) 
Trio  (B-flat  major)       - 

IV.  Langsam  (D  minor)     -  -  -.         - 
Lebhaft  (D  major)       - 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
4-4 
4-4 


Soloist,  Mme.  GADSKI. 
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Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

This  overture,  written  in  1806  for  the  second  set  of  performances  of  the 
opera,  at  the  Imperial  Private  Theatre  in  Vienna,  is  a  remodelled  version 
of  the  overture  commonly  known  as  "  Leonore  No.  2."  It  was  much  ob- 
jected to,  at  first,  on  account  of  its  length  (although  not  so  long  as  the 
"  No.  2  ")  and  difficulty.  Beethoven  wrote  two  more  overtures  to  the  same 
opera :  the  so-called  M  No.  1  "  for  a  performance  in  Prag  which  never  came 
off  (it  was  to  have  been  in  1807),  and  the  "overture  to  Fidelio "  for  the 
final  performances  in  Vienna  in  1814.  When  the  "No.  3"  was  first 
played  in  Leipzig  in  18 10,  the  Allgemeine  musikalischc  Zeitung  noticed  it  as 
follows :  — 

"...  Then  came  the  new  overture  by  Beethoven  to  his  opera  Leonore, 
which  has  just  been  published.  This  is  one  of  the  original  master's  rich- 
est, most  imposing,  and  difficult  compositions,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
strangest.  It  is,  throughout,  the  creation  of  an  overbrimming  fancy,  which 
ever  produces  something  new  and  surprising  —  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
this  alone." 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  C  major  (3-4 
time),  which  opens  with  a.  fortissimo  G  in  the  full  orchestra  (without  trom- 
bones, however)  ;  this  G,  struck  short  by  the  strings,  is  sustained  and 
diminished  by  the  wood-wind  until  the  strings  take  it  up  again  and,  to- 
gether with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  bassoon,  slowly  play  down  the  scale  of 
C  major  in  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  ending  on  F-sharp.  This  F-sharp  is 
thrice  swelled  and  diminished  by  the  strings,  while  the  bassoons  come  in 
with  soft  ascending  sighs  in  3rds,  establishing  the  unrelated  tonality  of  B 
minor.  A  measure  of  full  harmony  in  the  strings  modulates  by  deceptive 
cadence  to  A-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  now  sing 
the  opening  phrases  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Leberts  Friihlingstagen"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera,  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  strings  and 
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sustained  E-flats  in  the  alto  and  tenor  trombones  (used  here  like  bass- 
trumpets).  Then  follow  weird,  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  strings,  fol- 
lowed by  lighter  imitations  on  a  triplet  figure  between  the  flute  and  first 
violins,  while  the  bassoons  and  basses  come  in  ever  and  anon  with  scraps 
from  the  Florestan  theme.  A  short  climax  leads  to  a  tremendous  outburst 
of  the  full  orchestra  on  the  chord  of  A-flat  major ;  a  highly  dramatic  pas- 
sage, now  tender,  now  angry  chords,  now  fragments  of  pathetic  melody, 
interspersed  with  contrapuntal  reminiscences  of  the  triplet  figure,  leads 
over  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  movement,  Allegro  in  C  major  (2-2  time),  opens  pianissimo  with  the 
first  theme  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  octaves,  against  a  sustained 
tremolo  in  the  violas,  and  nervous  rhythmic  pulsations  in  the  double- 
basses  ;  a  crescendo  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme,  by  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra,  leads  to  a  raging  fortissimo  in  which  the  theme  now  appears  in 
its  entirety,  and  is  developed  at  some  length  with  the  utmost  energy.  Just 
before  this  development  comes  to  an  end,  there  is  a  sudden  change  to  B 
minor  (like  the  one  in  the  introduction),  and  this  section  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement  ends  in  this  key.  The  beautiful  second  theme  is  intro- 
duced in  the  horns,  then  passes  to  the  first  violins  and  flute,  against  agi- 
tated triplet  arpeggj  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  ;  it  begins  in  E  major, 
then  passes  by  a  beautiful  and  sudden  modulation  to  F  major,  then  through 
G  minor,  A  minor,  and  B  major  back  to  E  major  again,  when  a  subsidiary 
passage  sets  in,  in  which  figures  from  the  first  theme  are  worked  up  to  a 
climax,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

The  free  fantasia  is  shorter  and  far  simpler  than  the  original  one  (in  the 
"  No.  2  "),  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  fierce  outbursts  of  the  full  or  ■ 
chestra,  alternating  with  repetitions  of  a  melodic  phrase  already  heard  in 
the  slow  introduction  ;  toward  the  end  it  becomes,  however,  more  elabo- 
rate and  contrapuntal,  ending  with  a  rushing  climax  which  leads  to  the  key 
of    B-flat  major.     Here  comes  a  dramatic  episode  :    the  trumpet-call  and 
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part  of  the  song  of  thanksgiving  from  the  prison  scene  in  the  second  act  of 
the  opera ;  some  passage-work  on  a  figure  from  the  song  of  thanksgiving 
leads  over  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement. 

The  third  part  begins  piano  with  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant  (G 
major)  as  a  flute  solo  ;  then  follows  a  crescendo  passage,  leading  to  a  return 
to  the  tonic,  in  which  key  the  theme  is  repeated  fortissimo  by  the  full 
orchestra,  and  developed  somewhat  more  concisely  than  in  the  first  part, 
the  section  now  ending  in  the  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  second 
theme  now  comes  in  the  tonic  (C  major),  and  is  followed  by  developments 
in  passage-work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the 
movement.  But  now  the  second  theme  returns  once  more,  and  one  of  its 
figures  is  made  the  subject  of  some  rather  recitative-like  developments, 
which  lead  to  the  Coda. 

The  Coda  {Presto)  begins  with  some  rushing  scale-passages  in  the  first 
violins,  which  are  soon  joined  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  violas,  and 
at  last  by  the  basses,  leading  to  a  fortissimo  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up  in  a  tremendous  climax  to  a 
final  apotheosis. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 


Recitative,  "  Abscheulicher!  woeilst  du  hin  ?  "  and  Aria,  "Komm  Hoffnung, 
lass  den  letzten  Stem,"  from  "  Fidelio  "  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 

This  great  scene  and  air  is  sung  by  Lenore  after  she  has  overheard 
Pizarro  try  to  bribe  Rocco,  the  old  jailer,  to  help  him  kill  Florestan,  her 
husband.     The  text  is  :  — 

Abscheulicher  !   wo  eilst  du  hin  ? 
Was  hast  du  vor  in  wildem  Grimme  ? 
Des  Mitleids  Ruf,  der  Menschheit  Stimme, 

Riihrt  nichts  mehr  deinen  Tigersinn  ? 

Doch,  toben  auch  wie  Meereswegen 

Dir  in  der  Seele  Zorn  und  Wuth, 
So  leuchtet  mir  ein  Farbenbogen, 

Der  hell  auf  dunkeln  VVolken  ruht. 
Der  blickt  so  still,  so  friedlich  nieder, 
Der  spiegelt  alte  Zeiten  weider, 

Und  neubesanftigt  wallt  mein  Blut. 
Komm  Hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten  Stern 

Der  Miiden  nicht  erbleichen, 
Erhell'  mein  Ziel,  sei's  noch  so  fern, 

Die  Liebe  wird's  erreichen. 
Ich  folg'  den  innern  Triebe, 

Ich  wanke  nicht, 

Mich  starkt  die  Pflicht 
Der  treuen  Gattenliebe. 
(18)* 


O  du,  fur  den  ich  alles  trug, 

Konnt'  ich  zur  Stelle  dringen, 
Wo  Bosheit  dich  in  Fesseln  schlug, 

Und  siissen  Trost  dir  bringen  ! 

A  literal  prose  translation  of  which  is  as  follows  :  — 

Abhorrent  one !  whither  hurriest  thou  ?  What  is  thy  intent  in  wild 
rage  ?  Will  not  the  call  of  pity,  the  voice  of  humanity,  will  nothing  touch 
thy  tiger-soul  ?  But,  though  anger  and  rage  storm  in  thy  soul  like  ocean 
waves,  there  shines  upon  me  a  colored  bow  that  rests  brightly  on  the  dark 
clouds.  It  looks  down  so  still,  so  peacefully,  it  mirrors  old  times  again, 
and  my  blood  flows  fresh-quieted  ! 


Come,  Hope,  let  not  the  tired  one's  last  star  fade,  illumine  my  goal,  were 
it  never  so  distant,  love  would  reach  it.  I  follow  the  inner  impulse,  I  waver 
not,  the  duty  of  faithful  conjugal  love  strengthens  me.  O  thou  for  whom 
I  have  borne  all,  could  I  but  make  my  way  to  the  spot  where  malice  has 
cast  thee  into  chains,  and  bring  thee  sweet  comfort. 


Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "Les  Erinnyes." 

Jules  Massenet. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-fitienne  (Loire),  France,  on  May  12,  1842; 

still  living  in  Paris.) 

Les  Erinnyes,  antique  drama  in  two  parts,  after  ^Eschylus,  by  Charles- 
Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  was  first  given,  with  incidental  music  by  Jules 
Massenet,  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris  on  January  6,  1873.  .The  play  has  been 
called  more  a  study  of  ^Eschylus's  Orestean  Trilogy  than  an  original 
drama.  Leconte  de  Lisle  owed  his  reputation  in  France  and  his  seat  in 
the  Academie- Franchise  (replacing  Victor  Hugo)  in  1887  more  to  his  trans- 
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lations  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace  than  to  his 
original  works  ;  les  Erinnyes  and  V Apollonide  (the  latter,  a  study  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides)  were  his  only  original  plays.  Massenet's  music  to  les 
Erinnyes,  as  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Ode'on,  was 
for  strings  only,  with  a  few  trombone  passages  in  the  prelude.  It  did  not 
contain  the  Divertissement  with  which  the  present  version  ends.  He  after- 
wards rewrote  and  rescored  the  whole,  adding  some  choruses  and  the  long 
Ballet-divertissement.  With  the  music  thus  remodelled,  the  drama  was 
given  at  the  Opera-National-Lyrique  (The'atre-Lyrique,  on  the  place  du 
Chafelet)  on  May  15,  1876.  The  music  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
Massenet's  reputation  in  France.  The  added  choruses  are  omitted  in  the 
published  score  for  concert  performance,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchestral  suite. 

Massenet's  music  to  the  tragedy  comprises  the  following  movements  : 

I.  Entr'acte,  Andante  appassionato  in  D  minor  (4-4  time).  This  move- 
ment contains  the  development  of  a  passionate  cantilena,  at  first  sung  by 
the  violins  in  unison  over  an  agitated  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings, 
continuously  developed  with  more  and  more  colour  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments in  the  background,  and  then  partially  repeated  with  fuller  scoring, 
the  melody  being  now  sung  by  the  violins  in  octaves.  The  movement  is 
scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trombones, 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

II.  Grecian  Dance.  This  is  a  long  ballet-piece  in  three  connected 
movements.  It  begins,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a  few 
measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  —  staccato  chords  and  rushing  scale-pas- 
sages—  after  which  the  two  flutes  in  3rds  take  up  a  nimble  dance-tune  in 
which  some  of  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  Saltarello  are  noticeable ; 
the  accompaniment  is  in  simple  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
with  later  a  more  lively  figure  in  2-4  time  in  the  'celli.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  great  length  with  varied  orchestration,  though  the  flute-tone 
is,  upon  the  whole,  predominant;  now  and  then  a  more  sustained  counter- 
theme  is  pitted  against  it,  and  there  is  a  weird  subsidiary  in  which  2-4  al- 
ternates with  6-8  time.  After  a  while  the  time  changes  definitely  to  2-4, 
and  the  principal  theme  is  now  carried  through  in  a  new  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variation  in  accelerando  climax,  the  movement  ending  Allegro  vivo 
assai  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  minor  (without  leading-note,  that 
is  with  F-natural  instead  of  F-sharp)  (4-4  time),  contains  some  curious 
dialoguing  between  oboe  and  clarinet  on  a  florid,  Oriental-sounding  phrase, 
which  is  afterwards  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  This  short  inter- 
mezzo is  followed  immediately  by  the  third  movement. 

III.  Scene  religieuse  :  Andaniino,  Avec  calme  et  simplicite  in  D  major  (3-4 
time).  Here  Massenet  seeks  for  the  proper  Greek  classic  religious  at- 
mosphere in  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance;  indeed,  the  movement  is, 
musically  speaking,  a  simple  minuet,  at  once  graceful  and  serious,  with 
a  trio,  Invocation  :   Tres-lent  et  avec  un  grand  sentiment  in  E  minor  (4-4  time), 
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in  which  a  muted  'cello  solo  sings  a  pathetic  cantilena,  accompanied  by  the 
other  strings  con  sordini.  After  the  trio  the  minuet  returns.  The  develop- 
ment is  simple  and  the  form  quite  regular.  This  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  harp,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings  con  sordini, 
a  solo  'cello  part  being  added  in  the  Invocation. 

IV.  Finale.  This,  Allegro  tres-decide  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  presents  the 
free  development  of  a  furious  dance-motive,  worked  up  with  great  elabora- 
tion in  alternation  with  a  more  cantabile  second  theme  in  G  major,  broadly 
sung  by  all  the  strings  (except  double-basses)  in  octaves. 

This  Divertissement  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1  harp,  snare-drum,  1  sistrum  (or  triangle), 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  full  score  bears  no  dedication.* 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Opus  120 


Robert  Schumann. 


(Born  at  Zwickau  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 
This  symphony  was  sketched  out  and  finished  in  1841,  immediately 
after  the  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  opus  38.  But,  although  finished  a  month 
or  two  later,  the  D  minor  was  the  first  performed  of  the  two:  in  Leipzig 
on  December  6,  1841.  It  was  played  from  the  MS.  Schumann  was  not 
satisfied  with  it,  and  did  not  have  the  score  published.  He  laid  the 
symphony  upon  the  shelf  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  185 1  that 
he  gave  a  new,  remodelled  version  of  it  for  publication.  In  the  interval, 
he  had  written  and  produced  the  symphonies,  No.  2,  in  C  major,  opus  61  ; 
No.  3,  in  E-flat  major  (so-called  the  "  Rhenish  "),  opus  97  ;  and  the  Over- 
ture, Scherzo,  and  Finale,  opus  52.  So,  when  the  second  version  of  the 
D  minor  was  published,  it  appeared  as  No.  4,  opus    120.     As  there  had 

been   only  a  single  performance  of   the   first  version,   and    the  score  re- 
mained in  MS.,  little  was  known  about  it  for  some  time.     It  was  generally 

supposed    that    the    principal    changes  made  in  the  second,  "  authentic," 

version  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation  ;  especially  as  it  was  pretty 

generally  known  that  Schumann  had  made  some  rather  comical  mistakes  in 

*In  many  places  in  this  score  there  are  arrangements  made  to  bring  it  within  the  executive  limits  of 
smaller  theatre-orchestras.     But  I  give  the  full  list  of  instruments.—  W.  F.  A. 
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his  scoring  of  the  B-flat  symphony  —  mistakes  which  had  had  to  be  corrected 
between  the  first  rehearsal  and  the  first  performance.  Some  time  after 
Schumann's  death,  the  MS.  score  of  the  first  version  of  the  D  minor  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
Brahms  allowed  this  original  version  of  the  score  to  be  published  —  it  was 
played  in  Boston  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  n  and  12,  1892.* 
When  this  first  version  became  generally  known,  it  was  found  that 
the  changes  made  in  the  second  one  had  to  do  with  matters  far  more 
vital  than  instrumentation.  A  great  deal  of  elaborate  contrapuntal  work 
was  struck  out,  and  the  treatment  made  simpler  and  more  dramatic. 
Indeed  the  two  versions  of  this  symphony  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  do  Beethoven's  Leonore  overtures  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  is  the 
second  version  that  is  played  at  this  concert.  All  the  tempo-marks  in  the 
score  are  in  German. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  an  introduction,  Ziemlich  langsam  (Cfn 
poco  lento)  in  D  minor  (3-4  time).  The  whole  orchestra  (except  the  trom- 
bones) gives  out  a  strong  A  which  gradually  diminishes  to  pianissimo,  to 
serve  as  a  background  to  an  eighth-note  phrase  in  6ths  in  the  second 
violins,  violas,  and  bassoons.  This  figure  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  with 
very  full  scoring,  gradually  swelling  to  jorte,  then  diminishing  again  to 
piano.  The  rhythmic  effect  is  peculiar :  the  eighth-note  figure  is  persist- 
ently so  syncopated  in  the  phrasing  that  it  is  apparently  in  6-8  time 
throughout,  instead  of  in  3-4  ;  this  syncopated  rhythm  is  even  reinforced  at 
times  by  those  parts  in  the  orchestra  which  do  not  follow  the  figure  melodi- 
cally,  but  sustain  single  notes.  Yet  by  some  magic,  and  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  predominance  of  6-8  time,  the  ear  is  never  led  astray,  but  recog- 
nizes the  persistent  syncopations  as  such ;  that  is,  the  3-4  impression  is 
never  for  a  moment  weakened.  After  a  while  an  undulating  dominant 
organ-point  sets  in  in  the  basses, —  alternate  A's  and  G-sharps, —  over 
which  the  first  violins  announce  a  spirally  ascending  figure  in  sixteenth- 
notes  ;  the  time  changes  from  3-4  to  2-4,  and  a  short  stringendo  passage 
leads  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

This,  Lebhaft  (Vivace)  in  D  minor  (2-4  time),  begins  forte  with  the  devel- 

*  Brahms  has  another  interesting  MS.  score  in  his  possession,  which  he  has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
obstinately  refused  to  have  published.  This  is  an  autograph  score  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  with 
clarinet  parts  added  by  the  composer. 
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opment  of  the  above-mentioned  spiral  figure  ;  a  development  that  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  repeated. 
Although  the  characteristic  spiral  figure  is  insisted  upon  throughout,  its  de- 
velopment, together  with  certain  other  accompanying  figures,  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  periods  which  are  easily  enough  recognizable  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  traditional  first,  second,  and  conclusion-themes  of  the  sonata-form. 
After  the  repeat,  comes  a  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia,  in  which  the 
spiral  figure  is  so  worked  out  —  at  times  against  an  impressive  counter- 
figure  in  the  trombones  —  that  it  assumes  more  than  one  new  thematic 
shape.  After  a  while  a  new  melodious  theme — the  true  second  theme  of 
the  movement  —  appears  in  F  major.  From  this  point  on  to  the  close  of 
the  movement  the  development  is  perfectly  free ;  there  is  no  third  part. 
The  movement  may  be  said  to  storm  itself  out,  rather  than  come  to  a 
definite  ending.  It  is  immediately  enchained  with  the  next,  without  any 
intervening  "  wait." 

The  second  movement,  Romanze  :  Ziemlich  langsam  (Un poco  lento)  in  D 
minor  —  or  rather  A  minor  plagally,  corresponding  to  the  Gregorian 
Hypodorian  mode  —  (3-4  time),  opens  with  a  mournful  melody,  sung  in 
octaves  by  the  first  'celli  and  oboe,  accompanied  in  plain  staccato  chords  by 
the  other  strings pizzicati  and  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  contrapuntal  developments  of  the  introduction 
to  the  first  movement.     Then  the  first  few  phrases  of  the  romanza  theme 

are  given  out  again  by  the  'celli  and  oboe,  leading  to  a  second  return 
of  the  contrapuntal  work  —  now  in  D  major,  and  with  the  upper  voice 
in  the  harmony  richly  embroidered  in  florid  sixteenth-note  triplets  by  a  solo 
violin.  A  last  return  of  the  mournful  theme  brings  the  movement  to  a 
close  on  the  chord  of  A  major.     It  is  enchained  with  the  following  one. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo:  Lebhaft  (Vivace)  in  D  minor  (3  4  time), 
presents  the  development  —  at  times  imitatively  contrapuntal,  at  others 
melodically  constructive  —  of  a  stern  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  of 
five  notes.  The  trio,  in  B -flat  major,  is  based  on  an  eight-measure  phrase 
of  very  peculiar  rhythmic  character.  Its  beginning  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
first  measure,  tied  to  the  first  beat  of  the  second,  and  ending  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  eighth,  somehow  makes  it  give  the  impression  of  being  a  phrase 
of  seven  measures.  The  all-important  first  beat  of  the  phrase  falls 
constantly  upon  a  rest  in  all  the  parts.     The  melody  is  almost  constantly 
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in  the  wood-wind,  the  first  violins  embroidering  it  figurally,  much  as  the 
solo  violin  did  the  contrapuntal  passage-work  in  the  Romanze.  After  the 
trio,  the  scherzo  is  repeated  ;  the  trio  returning  once  more  as  a  sort  of 
coda,  to  connect  the  movement  immediately  with  the  finale. 

The  fourth  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  {Lento) 
in  B-flat  major,  modulating  to  D  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  spiral  figure 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  an  impressive  counter-figure  in 
the  trombones  to  a  crescendo  e  stringendo  climax,  ending  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft  (  Vivace)  in  D 
major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  its  brilliant,  almost  march-like  first  theme, 
which  is  very  like  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members 
transposed.  The  impressive  figure  of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  is 
recognized  as  a  factor  of  it,  and  the  spiral  figure  plays  an  equally  promi- 
nent part.  The  development  of  this  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  constantly 
modulating  in  the  course  of  its  working-up.  A  bright,  cheerful  conclusion- 
theme  follows  in  the  dominant,  A  major,  and  is  developed  with  Schumann- 
esque  persistency ;  some  strong  contrapuntal  work,  in  which  the  trombones 
and  other  brass  instruments  are  prominent,  against  rapid  ascending  scale- 
passages  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  comes  in  near  the  end  of  the  first 
part,  which  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor  with  a  strong  low  G  (sixth  degree 
of  the  scale)  in  the  strings,  bassoons,  and  trombones,  answered  by  a  curious 
snort  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  in  the  whole  or- 
chestra. The  effect  of  the  sudden  crescendo  and  sforzando  on  this  chord 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  very  similar  one  in  the  Menuet  des  Feu-follets  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust.  Then  follows  an  elaborate  contrapuntal,  at 
times  fugal,  working-out  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme  — not  the 
spiral  one.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  irregularly  with  the 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  F-sharp  minor ;  but  after  this  its  relations  to 
the  first  part  are  quite  regular.  The  second  theme  comes  in  the  tonic. 
The  coda  begins  as  the  free  fantasia  did,  only  in  E  minor;  but  the  curious 
orchestral  snorts  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  brief  development 
of  an  impassioned  fourth  theme ;  after  which  comes  a  free  closing  passage, 
Schneller  {Piu  moto)  in  D  major  (2-2  time). 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  valve-trumpets 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3 
trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no  dedication.  The 
full  title  of  the  work  is :  "  Symphony  No.  IV.  D  minor ;  Introduction, 
Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  in  one  movement." 
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ALWIN  SCHROEDER,  Violoncello. 


FRIDAY,   JANUARY    21,    at   8.15. 


Mozart. 

Smetana. 

Schubert. 


.  .  PROGRAMME.  .  . 


Quartet  in  C  major,  No.  6. 

Quartet  in  E  minor.     (Aus  meinem  Leben.) 

Octet  for  two  Violins,  Viola,  Violoncello,   Double-bass, 
Clarinet,  Bassoon,  and  Horn,  in  F  major,  Op.  166. 


Assisting  Artists:     Messrs.    K.    KELLER,    Double-bass;     L.    POURTAU,   Clarinet; 

H.    LITKE,    Bassoon;   A.    HACKE3ARTH,    Horn. 


Beethoven. 
Schubert.  . 
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Grieg.  .  . 
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PROGRAMME. 
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Quartet  in  G  minor,  Op.  27. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky     Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetique," 

Op.  74 


I.    Adagio  (B  minor)  - 

Allegro  non  troppo  (B  minor) 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia  (D  major) 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (G  major) 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso  (B  minor) 


4-4 
4-4 

5-4 

4-4  (12-8) 
3-4 


Franz  Schubert 


Grand  Fantasia  in  C  major  ("  Wanderer  "),  Op.  15 


I Symphonically  rearranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra  by 

FRANZ  LISZT.) 


I.  Allegro  con  fuoco,  ma  non  troppo  (C  majorj 

II.  Adagio  (C-sharp  minor)  -    , 

III.  Presto  (A-flat  major)  - 

IV.  Allegro  (C  major)         - 


4-4 
4-4 
3-4 

4-4 


Rimsky-Korsakoff  - 


Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 


I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship  : 

Largo  maestoso.— Allegro  non  troppo. 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess  : 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad ;  the  Sinking  of  Sindbad's  Ship : 

Allegro  molto  e  frenetico.— Vivo.— Allegro. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  ALEXANDER    SILOTI 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky. 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840 ; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  7,  1895.) 

This  symphony  was  published  and  performed  very  shortly  before  the 
composer's  death.  It  is  supposed  that  he  meant  the  last  movement, 
Adagio  lamentoso,  to  be  his  own  Requiem. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction,  Adagio  in  B  minor 
(4-4  time),  based  upon  a  slow  version  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme 
of  the  ensuing  Allegro.  This  is  given  out  in  the  lower  register  of  the  bas- 
soon, against  dark,  sombre  harmonies  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  double- 
basses. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo  in  B  minor  (4-4 
time),  opens  with  the  exposition  of  the  strenuous,  sighing  first  theme  in 
four-part  harmony,  at  first  in  the  divided  violas  and  'celli,  then  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets.  This  theme  is  then  concisely  developed  by  the  strings,  and 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary,  first  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  and 
then  developed  in  double  counterpoint  by  them  and  the  wood-wind.  Here 
we  have  a  good  example  of  Tschaikowsky's  love  for  sharp  contrasts  :  at 
first  the  contrast  is  one  of  color,  between  the  warm  brown,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  violas  and  'celli,  and  the  brighter  tints  of  the  flutes  and  clarinets, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme ;  then  comes  the  contrast  in  rhythmic 
and  melodic  character,  between  the  lightly  skipping  upper  and  middle 
voices,  and  the  smoothly  flowing  bass  of  the  subsidiary  —  a  contrast  which 
well  fits  this  latter  for  being  developed  in  double  counterpoint.  The  con- 
trapuntal development  of  the  subsidiary  is  followed  by  a  long  crescendo 
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climax  of  passage-work  for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  on  figures   from  the 
first  theme,  during  which  a  new  phrase  of  the  horns  assumes  greater  and 
greater  prominence.     When  this  long  climax,  which  has  almost  the  char- 
acter of  actual  working-out,  has  reached  its  apex,  a  decrescendo  sets  in,  with 
solemn  harmonies  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  over  a  restless,  nervous  bass 
in  the  'celli ;  a  cantabile  phrase  in  the  latter  now  leads  over  to  the  second 
theme   almost  exactly  in  the  way  we  find  in  some  of  Weber's  overtures. 
The  tempo  now  changes  to  Andante;  the  key  is  D  major  (relative  major  of 
the  tonic).     The  muted  first  violins  and  'celli  sing  the  cantilena  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  "  teneramente,  molto  cantabile  con  espa?isione  "  in  octaves,  against 
gently  swelled  and    diminished  harmonies  in    the    lower   wood-wind    and 
horns.     The  second  subsidiary,  Moderato  mosso  in  D  major,  follows  hard 
upon  it,  a  gracefully  rising  and  falling  phrase  given  out  alternately  by  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon,  over  a  string  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm.     The  development  of  this  second  subsidiary  is  very  extended,  and 
leads  at  last  to  a  strong  return  of  the  second  theme,  sung  in  double  octaves 
by  the  violins  and  violas,  now  unmuted,  against  a  homophonic  accompani- 
ment in  repeated  triplets  (so-called  "Gounod  triplets")  in  the  other  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns.     This  melody  is  now  further  developed  than  at  first, 
an  augmentation  of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  first  theme  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  as  a  counter-theme,  and  at  last  almost  the  character 
of  a  conclusion-theme.     Recitative-like  repetitions  of  parts  of  the  second 
theme  by  the  clarinet,  over  soft  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  subdued  roll  in 
the  kettle-drums,  bring  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

So  far,  the  general  principles  of  the  sonata-form  have  been  well  adhered 
to,  although  the  development  has  been  somewhat  excessive  and  over-elabo- 
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rate  for  the  first  part  of  a  symphonic  movement.  But,  from  this  point  on, 
nearly  all  traces  of  sonata-form  are  lost,  and  the  rest  of  the  movement 
might  be  called  a  long  free  fantasia ;  in  this  respect  the  movement  resem- 
bles the  first  in  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony,  which  also  is  wanting  in  a 
third  part.  To  be  sure,  this  movement  of  Tschaikowsky's  is  not  wholly- 
wanting  in,  at  least  rudimentary,  indications  of  a  third  part :  after  the  long 
and  elaborate  free  fantasia  proper,  in  which  nearly  all  the  thematic  material 
of  the  movement  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  the  first  theme  does  at  last  re- 
turn ;  but  by  no  means  in  its  original  shape,  and  not  in  the  tonic.  It  comes 
back  in  B-flat  minor  in  the  violins,  against  syncopated  triplets  in  the  horns. 
The  second  theme,  too,  returns  later  in  the  tonic  B  major,  in  the  violins 
and  wood-wind,  against  running  counterpoint  in  the  middle  parts.  But  the 
further  development  of  both  of  these  themes  differs  utterly  from  that  in  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  their  return  is  far  more  like  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  midst  of  a  free  fantasia  than  the  regular  return  of  first  and 
second  theme  in  a  third  part.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long  diminish- 
ing coda.  Upon  the  whole,  this  movement  may  be  said  to  begin  symphoni- 
cally,  and  then  to  abandon  the  cyclical  principle  for  that  of  continuous 
dramatic  development. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  con  grazia  in  D  major  (5-4  time),  though 
not  entirely  of  the  scherzo  character,  is  very  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo 
with  trio.  Its  vivacious  tempo  forbids  its  being  called  a  romanza,  although 
its  flowing  melodious  thematic  material  might  give  this  appellation  some 
color  of  propriety.  The  principal  theme  is  first  given  out  by  the  'celli, 
against  a. pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings  and  alternate  chords 
^in  the  wood-wind  and  the  horns.     It  is  developed  at  considerable  length, 
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with  quaint  accompanying  figures  and  in  very  varied  orchestration.  A 
rather  mournful  second  theme  (in  the  same  key  and  time)  comes  in  as  trio, 
and  is  developed  in  its  turn.  Then  a  return  of  the  first  theme  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close.  Tschaikowsky  has  here  treated  the  unusual  5-4 
rhythm  with  great  naturalness  and  grace  j  yet  he  has  not  in  the  least  ob- 
scured its  peculiar  character  —  as  Chopin  has  in  the  slow  movement  of  one 
of  his  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  Wagner,  in  the  last  act  of  Tristan  —  and  the 
redundant  beat  makes  itself  very  plainly  felt  throughout. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  molto  vivace  in  G  major  (4-4  and  12-8  time), 
has  more  of  the  scherzo  character,  if  nothing  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
form.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  alternate  and  simultaneous  development 
of  two  contrasted  themes  :  the  one  in  lively  staccato  triplets  (12-8  time)  and 
the  other  in  a  march-like  4-4  time.  This  second  theme  is  built  up  of 
figures  which  first  appear  as  contrapuntal  counter-figures  to  the  first.  The 
two  themes  are  elaborately  developed  and  worked  out,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  gaining  the  upper  hand,  until  the  march-theme  at  last  carries  the 
day,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  resounding  coda. 

The  fourth  movement,  Adagio  lamentoso  in  B  minor  (3-4  time),  is  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  imparts  something  of  a  funereal 
character  to  the  whole  work  by  coming  last.  It  is  a  long  drawn,  wailing 
threnody,  now  solemn  and  majestic,  now  impassioned  in  its  expression,  in 
which  two  contrasted  themes  are  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  power  in 
perfectly  free  form.  After  rising  at  times  to  the  most  sonorous  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra,  the  movement  closes  in  hushed  pianissimo. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
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trombones,  i  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  u>ual  strings,  a 
tam-tam  being  added  ad  libitum  in  the  last  movement.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated to  W.  Davidow  (not  Charles  Davidoff,  the  famous  'cellist). 

Franz  Schubert:  Grand  Fantasia  in  C  major,  Op.  15,  symphonically 

REARRANGED  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA  BY  FRANZ  LlSZT. 

This  composition  was  written  by  Schubert  as  a  fantasia  for  pianoforte 
solo  in  1820, —  probably  in  the  later  part  of  the  year, —  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  ;  it  is  marked  in  Grove's  catalogue  as  his  six  hundred 
and  twenty-third  work.  Liszt,  who  seems  to  have  gone  about  like  a  roar- 
ing lion  in  the  literature  of  the  pianoforte,  seeking  what  he  might  arrange, 
saw  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  work,  which  is  really  of  orchestral  propor- 
tions, was  by  no  means  exhausted  by  its  plain  original  setting,  and  accord- 
ingly worked  it  over  as  a  pianoforte  concerto  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, in  which  shape  it  is  played  at  this  concert.  The  term  fantasia  was 
often  applied  to  extended  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  (even  to  those  in 
several  movements),  in  which  the  scheme  of  the  sonata-form  was  either  but 
laxly  followed  or  entirely  abandoned.  Schumann's  fantasia  in  C  major, 
op.  17,  is  an  example  of  this.  An  allusion  to  this  terminology  is  found  in 
Beethoven's  two  sonatas  in  E-flat  major  and  C-sharp  minor,  op.  27,  both 
of  which  are  entitled  "  sonata  quasi  una  fantasia"  probably  on  account  of 
the  great  freedom  of  the  form  in  one  case,  and  of  its  defectiveness  in  the 
other ;  for  the  C-sharp  minor  sonata  ("  Laubensonate "),  when  judged  by 
the  standard  form,  has  really  no  first  movement.  Another  more  recent  in- 
stance is  Saran's  "  Fantasia  in  the  form  of  a  sonata,"  in  B-flat  minor,  op.  5, 
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in  which  the  form  of  the  first  movement  is  somewhat  irregular.  An  ex- 
ample of  even  freer  fantastic  writing  than  this  of  Schubert's  is  found  in 
Beethoven's  pianoforte  fantasia  in  G  minor,  op.  77,  in  which  few,  if  any, 
elements  of  the  sonata-form  are  discoverable. 

The  Schubert  fantasia  is  in  four  movements,  not  separated,  however, 
by  waits  :  1°,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  ma  non  troppo  (C  major,  4-4  time)  ;  11°, 
Adagio  (C-sharp  minor,  4-4  time)  ;  111°,  Presto  (A -flat  major,  3-4  time) 
and  IV°,  Allegro  (C  major,  4-4  time).  Of  these  the  last  three  might  well 
form  part  of  a  sonata,,  save  that  the  third  —  the  Scherzo,  as  far  as  its 
character  and  rhythm  go  —  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the  regular  scherzo 
form.  But  the  first  movement  is  developed  in  a  form  that  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  sonata,  and  can  only  be  described  as  a  piece  of 
free  writing. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  bold  theme,  strongly  marked  rhythmi- 
cally, the  rhythm  of  which,  and  also  the  chromatic  ending  of  the  first  two 
phrases,  recur  more  than  once  in  various  parts  of  the  fantasia.     This  theme 
(in  Liszt's  version)  is  brilliantly  given  out  by  the  full  orchestra,  strongly 
developed,  and  then  taken  up  pianissimo  by  the  pianoforte  alone ;  the  de- 
velopment is  then  carried  on  by  the  pianoforte  and  orchestra  together,  until 
a  modulation  to  the  dominant,  G  major,  leads  to  a  beautiful  and  suddei 
transition  to  E  major,  in  which  key  the  pianoforte  now  comes  in  alone  witl 
the  second  theme.     Here  Schubert  anticipates  that  charming   and  poetic 
"variation  of  motives"  which  has  since  been  carried  to  such  lengths  b] 
Liszt  and  Wagner,  showing  essentially  one  and  the  same  melody  in  differ- 
ent successive  emotional  phases.     This  second  theme  is  really  almost  th( 
first  theme  over  again  j  it  is  especially  like  it  in  rhythm.     But  its  charactei 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


SDte  ein^iffe  acjjte  feernseife  in  35orar;  gegottcn. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no   doubtful   ingredi- 
ents,   such  as   naphtha,    rosin,    etc.      Full  pound   bars   (16  oz.),  wrappe< 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes:   Centennial,  i8j6 ;  Paris,  1878  and  i88q ;    World's  Fair,   i8qj. 

DREYDOPP.EL-  SOAP. 
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is  utterly  different.  Yet  so  alike  are  the  two  that,  in  the  working-out  that 
ensues,  one  is  often  in  doubt  whether  the  composer  is  playing  with  the  first 
or  the  second.  After  a  while  the  pianoforte  brings  in  a  positively  delicious 
third  theme  in  A-flat  major,  which  begins  with  the  closing  figure  of  the  first 
phrase  of  the  second  theme,  with  a  little  modification  that  recalls  the  chro- 
matic ending  of  the  first  theme.  Indeed,  this  third  theme  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  directly  from  a  union  of  the  first  and  second  :  its  introduc- 
tion forms  a  delightful  episode  in  the  movement,  after  which  the  working- 
out  goes  on  with  redoubled  vigor  until  a  sudden  pianissimo  transition- 
passage  leads  us  to  the  distant  key  of  C-sharp  minor,  and  the  second 
movement  begins. 

This  wonderful  Adagio  is  a  set  of  free  variations  on  a  theme  taken  from 
Schubert's  song,  Der  Wanderer,  which  fact  has  given  the  name  of 
JVanderer-fa.ntnsia.  to  the  whole  composition.  The  theme  is  first  played 
through  by  the  pianoforte  alone,  which  then  proceeds  to  play  the  first 
variation  also  :  then  the  orchestra  steps  in,  and  it  and  the  pianoforte 
carry  on  the  movement  together,  the  orchestra  generally  having  the  melody, 
while  the  pianoforte  embroiders  it  with  more  and  more  elaborate  accom- 
panying figures,  save  at  one  point  where  it  comes  in  with  an  absolutely  de- 
licious version  of  the  theme  in  E  major,  which  it  plays  alone. 

The  principal  theme  of  the  third  movement  —  one  can  hardly  help  call- 
ing it  the  Scherzo  —  is  nothing  more  than  a  free  rhythmical  variation  (call 
it  a  reminiscence)  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  worked 
up  with  great  energy  and  humor  by  both  pianoforte  and  orchestra  until  the 
latter  suddenly  comes  in  with  the  joyous,  buoyant  second  theme  in  C-flat 
major,  in  which  we  again  recognize  a  sort  of  rhythmical  offshoot  of  the  first. 
Soon  the  oboe  appears  with  a  figure  plainly  taken  from  the  second  theme 
of  the  first  movement;  and  out  of  it  the  pianoforte  proceeds  to  build  up  the 
most  seductive  third  theme,  which,  after  a  while,  passes  into  the  orchestra, 
while  the  solo  instrument  plays  glittering  arpeggj  against  it.  Soon  the  first 
theme  comes  back  again,  and  with  its  further  working-out  the  movement 
closes. 

The  fourth  movement  is  begun  by  the  pianoforte  alone  with  a  fugato  on 
a  subject  taken,  with  very  little  change,  from  the  principal  theme  of  the 
first  movement.  After  the  exposition  has  been  carried  through  the  en- 
trance of  three  voices  (three  entries  of  the  subject  and  one  of  the  response, 
the  subject  appearing  first  and  last  in  the  bass),  the  orchestra  takes  up  the 
theme,  and  develops  it  further  in  no  especially  contrapuntal  or  fugal  way, — 
the   pianoforte   playing   brilliant   arpeggio-passages   the   while, —  although 
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fugal  elements  do  reappear  from  time  to  time  in  the  working-out.  The 
movement  is  carried  through  with  great  strength  and  brilliancy,  and  shows 
what  mighty  work  Schubert  might  have  done  in  fugal  writing  if  he  had 
only  had  enough  practice  in  it  to  feel  at  home  in  the  style.  As  it  ts,  he 
does  as  little  about  his  fugue  as  possible,  although  you  feel  that  his  inspi- 
ration was  essentially  of  a  fugal  nature,  and  that  the  fugue  is,  so  to  speak, 
always  just  round  the  corner. 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic    Suite    after    "The   Arabian    Nights," 
Op.  35 Nicolai  Andreyevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  Russia,  on  May  9  (21),  1844;  still  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score  of  this  suite  the  following  "  pro- 
gram "  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French. 

11  The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  faithlessness  of 
women,  had  sworn  to  put  every  one  of  his  wives  to  death  after  the  first 
night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life  by  interesting  him  in 
the  stories  she  told  him  during  1001  nights.  Nettled  by  curiosity,  the 
Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  his 
bloody  plan  entirely. 

"  Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade.     For 

her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from   poets  their  verses,   from   populai 

songs  their  words,  and  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

I.     The  sea  and  Sindbad's  ship. 

III.     The  young  Prince  and  the  young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  sea.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces  againsl 
a  rock  surmounted  by  a  bronze  warrior.     Conclusion." 

As  in  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  so  also  here  in  this  suite  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  is  there  one  theme  which  keeps  appearing  in  all  four  of  th( 
movements.  This  theme,  or  Leitmotiv,  is  given  for  the  most  part  to  a  sol< 
violin,  but  appears  at  times  also  in  one  or  another  of  the  wooden  win< 
instruments  ;  it  is  a  florid  melodic  phrase,  in  Oriental  triplets,  generally 
ending  in  a  free  cadenza  of  some  sort ;  it  represents  Scheherazade  herself, 
that  is  the  Narrator. 

The  first  movement  opens,  Largo  e  maestoso  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  witl 
the  stately  announcement  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves  of  a  theme  whicl 
we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  another  shape.     Sustained  chords  in  the  win< 
instruments  lead  to  a  recitative-like  announcement  of  the  Scheherazade- 
motive,  Lento  (4-4  time),  by  a  solo  violin  against  swept  chords  on  the  harp. 
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This  leads  immediately  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non 
troppo  in  E  major  (6-4  time),  beginning  with  a  combination  of  the  theme 
given  out  in  unison  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  —  SEA-motive  —  and 
a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure  —  WAVE-motive  ;  —  these  two  are  worked 
up  together  in  gradual  climax  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  until  a  modula- 
tion to  C  major  brings  in  the  graceful  SHiP-motive  —  first  in  a  solo  flute, 
then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in  the  clarinet,  a  reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive 
coming  between  the  phrases  in  the  horn,  and  a  solo  'cello  persisting  on  the 
WAVE-motive  as  an  accompaniment.  This  WAVE-motive,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persists  almost  throughout  the  movement.  Soon  the  Schehera- 
ZADE-motive  returns  in  a  solo  violin.     The  remainder  of  the  movement  is 

NOTICE. 

Music  Teachers  and  others  wishing  to  advertise  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 

Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
ferred locations  and  rates  by  communicating  with  Advertising 
Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 
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621  Butler  Exchange, 


ALICE  E.  COLEMAN 


(153  Chickering  Building,  Boston) 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 

513    BUTLER    EXCHANGE, 
FRIDAYS. 


Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  and 
THEORY. 
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Teacher  of 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Ti^r*on  qc*  °^  ^':s  art^s^c  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


Rpr»oncp  ^  *s  ^e  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rpr^oncp  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION   WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791   Tremont  Street,   Boston. 


RKI'RF.SENTED    BY 

GOFF  &    DARLING, 


276   Westminster  Street, 


PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 
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INFANTRY  HALL, 


PROVIDENCE. 


SIXTH   CONCERT 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 


March  9, 


AT  8  SHARP. 
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taken  up  with  the  free  alternate  and  simultaneous  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  these  four  motives.     The  form  is  perfectly  free. 

The  third  movement,  "  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young 
Princess,"  Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (6-8  time),  is  in  a  plain 
romanza  form,  and  consists  in  a  simple,  if  extended,  development  of  two 
themes  —  both  of  them  very  much  alike,  by  the  way  —  of  naif,  folk-song 
character.  Now  and  then  the  tale  is  interrupted  by  the  Scheherazade- 
motive.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  movement  is  the  constant  recur- 
rence, between  the  phrases  of  the  song-like  melody,  of  rapidly  rising  and 
falling  scale  passages  —  generally  in  the  clarinet,  but  at  times  also  in  the 
flute  or  first  violins.     From  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme,  Pochissimo 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 
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Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

riiss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist 

rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Modiste, 


A.  P.  CAIN, 


Ladies'  Tailor  and 
Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUVRE  GLOYE  CO., 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  WINTER 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,  and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies'  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS   REMOVED  TO  THE   LEDERER    BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson  Street. 

Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Stationery. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
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BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 
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137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 
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Features 


About  our  shoes  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  are  : 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the  production  of  America's  leading 
makers. 

THOS.  F.  PEIRCE  8c  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets. 


Mrs.  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN, 


VOICE 
CULTURE, 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Mr,  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL, 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 
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In  Boston,  Checkering  Hall,  Mondays. 


pin  mosso  in  B-flat  major  and  G  minor  (6-8  time),  the  instrumentation  is 
enlivened  by  the  most  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  the  'celli,  and  later 
the  bassoon,  pit  a  more  sentimental  counter-phrase  against  the  tripping 
tune. 

The  fourth  movement  opens,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive  of  the  first  movement,  given  out  in  strong 
unisons  and  octaves.  Then  follows  the  recitative-like  Scheherazade- 
motive  in  the  solo  violin,  leading  to  an  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico  in  E  minor 
(6-8  time),  in  which  begins  a  musical  picture  of  a  grand  fete  in  Bagdad  ; 
it  is  based  on  a  version  of  the  SEA-motive,  and  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  the  solo  violin  in  treble-stopping.  Now  comes  a 
movement,  Vivo  in  E  minor,  in  which  we  find  a  pretty  constant  combina- 
tion of  2-8,  6-i 6,  and  3-8  times.  Two  or  three  new  themes,  beside  all 
those  heard  in  the  three  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  together 
with  infinite  elaborateness ;  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  wild  jollification. 
When  the  fun  is  at  its  wildest,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  scene  from 
land  to  ship-board,  and  the  festivities  are  continued  at  sea.  In  the  midst 
of  this  orgy  the  ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock  and  goes  to  pieces  with  a 
terrific  crash  as  the  trombones  thunder  forth  the  SEA-motive  against  the 
billowing  WAVE-motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  in  C 
major  (6-4  time),  soon  modulating,  however,  to  the  tonic  E  major  as  the 
tempest  rages  in  all  its  fury.  It  gradually  subsides  ;  clarinets  and  trumpets 
give  out  one  more  terrified  cry  on  the  march-theme  from  the  second  move- 
ment, after  which  the  movement  ends  quietly  with  some  tranquil  closing 
developments  on  the  Sea-,  Wave-,  and  ScHEHERAZADE-motives.* 

This  suite  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-rlute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  0/ 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  bass-drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff. 

*  This  analysis  is  partly  taken  from  one  by  Friedrich  Brandes  in  the  Program-book  for  the  first  symphony 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden  on  October  9,  1896. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty=four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 


Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.      Hound  copies   of   the    Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 


Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards. 


CONRAD    BUILDING. 


HERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER, 

Late  of  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building 


Mrs.  Louie  Nudd  Slocum 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures   on  "Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 
EIGHT    HAND    PLAYING. 

Boston  Symphony  Programs  studied. 

Large  Library.      Sight  Reading. 
Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


Vocal   Culture 


Room  37  Conrad  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


an 


d  the  Pianoforte. 


Mr.  ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Stockhausen,  Frankfurt,  1S89-91. 
Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1895-97. 


SINGING,   THEORY, 

COMPOSITION, 


Mr.  ALBERT  D.  JEWETT, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  A.   K.   Virgil. 


23  Conrad  Building. 
PIANOFORTE. 

Virgil  Clavier  Method.) 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold,  Principal. 
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Teacher  of  Voice  Culture, 
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Mrs.  FRANK  G.  HALL, 
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MONDAYS. 


Miss  C.  A.  GREENE 


88  BENEFIT   STREET. 

FRENCH  and  GERMAN 

by  the  "  Natural  Method." 


Applications  received  Mondays,  4  to  5  p.m., 
at  Room  34  Conrad  Building.  Lessons 
also  given  at  pupils'  homes.  Reference, 
Prof.  Mueller,  of  Classical  High  School. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op.  72 


C.  M.  Loeffler,      Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Op.  9 

I.    Preambule:  Allegro  (A  minor)      _____       3.4 

II.    Eglogue:    Andante  (F  major)  _____       q.q 

III.    Carnaval  des  Morts :  Variations  on  the  Theme 

"Dies  Irae,"  Moderato  (A  minor)       -  4-2 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Joachim  Raff     -      Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

PART      I.    IN    THE    DAYTIME: 

Impressions  and  Sensations:  Allegro  (F 
major;     ---------       3.4 

PART    II.    AT   TWILIGHT. 

(a)  Revery:  Largo  (A-flat  major)         -       -       2-4 

(b)  Dance   of   Dryads:    Allegro    assai   (D 

minor)  -       -       -       3-4 
Poco  meno  mosso 
(A  major)    -      -       3-4 

PART  III.    AT   NIGHT. 

Silent  rustling  of  the  woods  at  night.  En- 
trance and  exit  of  the  "Wild  Hunt  •with 
Frau  Holle  ^Hulda)  and  Wotan.  Day- 
break :   Allegro  (F  major)     -  4-4 


Bedrich  Smetana 
Hector  Berlioz   - 


INTERMISSION. 

-  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Vltava  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23 


Soloist,  Mr.   C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 
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Overture  to  "Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Opus  72. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16,  probably  1770 ;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Joseph 
Sonnleithner,  the  music  by  Beethoven,  was  first  brought  out  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  November  20,  1805.  The  libretto  was  adapted 
from  Jean-Nicolas  Bouilly's  Leonore,  ou  V amour  conjugal,  which  had  already 
been  twice  set  to  music :  first  by  Pierre  Gaveaux,  under  the  above  title, 
given  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  in  Paris  on  February  19,  1798;  then  by  Fer- 
dinando  Paer,  as  Leonora  ossia  P  amore  conjugate,  given  in  Dresden  on 
October  3,  1804.  Beethoven  wished  his  opera  to  be  called  Leonore  ;  but  it 
was  never  given  otherwise  than  as  Fidelio.  At  its  first  performances  it  was 
preceded  by  the  overture  in  C  major  now  generally  known  as  the  overture 
to  Leonore  No.  2.  The  opera  was  withdrawn  after  the  third  performance. 
As  it  had  been  considered  too  long,  Beethoven  dropped  three  numbers  from 
the  score  and  gave  the  libretto  to  Stephen  Breuning,  who  reduced  it  to  two 
acts.  In  this  remodelled  version  the  opera  was  revived  at  the  Imperial 
Privat-Theater  in  Vienna  on  March  29,  1806,  with  the  overture  in  C  major 
now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  3.  It  was  again  withdrawn,  after 
the  second  performance.  It  was  to  have  been  given  in  Prag,  in  1807,  for 
which  performance  Beethoven  wrote  a  new  overture,  probably  the  one  in  C 
major  now  generally  known  as  the  Leonore  No.  1,  opus  138  ;  but  the  per- 
formance never  came  off,  and  the  overture  did  not  see  the  light  until  years 
after  Beethoven's  death.  In  18 14  the  libretto  was  again  revised  by  Fried- 
rich  Treitschke  and  the  score  remodelled  by  the  composer.  In  this  last 
form  the  opera  was  again  revived  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theater  in  Vienna 
on  May  23,  1814,  with  the  overture  in  E  major,  now  generally  known  as  the 
overture  to  Fidelio.     This  is  the  overture  played  at  this  concert. 

It  begins  with   four   measures  of  Allegro,  based  on   the  initial  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  principal  movement.     This  brisk    little  prelude 
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is  followed  by  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  based 
on  a  sighing  figure  in  the  wind  instruments,  interrupted  after  the  eighth 
measure  by  a  return  of  the  opening  Allegro.  The  main  body  of  the  over- 
ture, Allegro  in  E  major  (2-2  time),  opens  with  the  first  theme,  given  out  by 
the  second  horn  and  answered  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon  \  the  develop- 
ment is  exceedingly  brief  and  soon  makes  way  for  a  more  violent  first 
subsidiary  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  soon  appears  in  the 
dominant,  B  major ;  a  little  sigh  in  the  horns,  answered  by  nervous  figures 
in  the  strings.  This  is  followed  in  turn  by  some  fortissimo  subsidiary 
passage-work  in  the  full  orchestra  which  serves  as  a  conclusion-theme. 
The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  runs  wholly  on  the  first  theme,  which  soon 
comes  in  its  entirety  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This 
is  quite  regular,  the  second  theme  coming  in  the  sub-dominant,  A  major. 
The  development  of  the  conclusion-theme  is,  however,  considerably  ex- 
tended and  leads  to  a  brief  return  of  the  introductory  Adagio,  which  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  brilliant  coda,  Presto  (2-2  time),  based  on  a  work- 
ing-up  of  the  first  theme  in  resounding  climax.  None  of  the  thematic 
material  of  this  overture  appears  in  the  opera.  The  overture  is  scored  for 
2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of 
kettle-drums,  2  trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no 
dedication. 

Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Opus  9. 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 
(Born  at  Miihlhausen-on-the-Rhine  on  Jan.  30,  1861  ;  still  living.) 

This  composition  was  first  played  by  the  composer  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  smphony  concert  of  January  5,  1895. 

The  first  movement,  Preambule :  Allegro  in  A  minor  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  some  rapid  passage-work  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  solo  instrument 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN   TOURJEE. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897=98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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over  a  tonic  pedal-bass  in  the  violas  and  basses,  with  occasional  staccato 
chords  in  the  wind  instruments  and  kettle-drums.  Against  this  persistent 
vivacious  passage-work  of  the  solo  violin,  the  flute  and  clarinets  soon  come 
in  with  more  cantabik  figures.  With  a  change  to  Lento  comes  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement,  eight  measures  in  A  minor,  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant,  sung  by  the  solo  violin,  accompanied  by  the  lower  strings 
and  wood-wind.  After  this  brief  exposition  of  the  theme,  the  tempo 
changes  back  to  Allegro  and  the  rapid  passage-work  in  the  solo  violin 
returns,  against  accompanying  phrases  in  the  wood-wind  or  strings  which 
soon  assume  the  character  of  a  development  and  working-out  of  the  lead- 
ing idea  contained  in  the  theme.  With  a  modulation  to  B-flat  major  and 
a  change  of  tempo  to  Molto  tranqnillo  comes  the  second  theme  —  a  flow- 
ing cantilena,  based  upon  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  —  sung  throughout 
by  the  solo  instrument  against  a  running  accompaniment  in  the  harp  and 
violas  (or  violins)  in  unison,  other  instruments  gradually  chiming  in,  to 
give  richness  to  the  coloring,  as  the  climax  grows  to  the  forte  and  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra.  A  brief  farewell  phrase  of  the  solo  violin  leads  to 
a  return  of  the  Allegro  (Tempo  primo);  the  violin  resumes  its  brilliant 
passage-work,  now  accompanied  by  figures  from  the  foregoing  theme  in  the 
strings  or  wood-wind.  A  brief  return  of  the  first  theme,  as  coda,  closes 
the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Eglogue  :  Andante  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens 
with  a  pianissimo  double-pedal  (on  tonic  and  dominant)  in  the  basses  and 
violas,  over  which  the  horns  and  wood-wind  gradually  build  up  the  full 
harmony;  against  this  background  the  harp  throws  out  more  and  more 
rapid  arpeggj,  while  two  muted  trumpets  sing  a  little  preluding  melody  in 
two  parts.  The  English-horn  and  bassoon  give  a  premonitory  hint  of  the 
melody  that  is  to  come.  Then  the  solo  violin  enters  on  the  principal 
melody  of  the  movement.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with  some 
subsidiary   phrases,   now   by  the    solo  violin,   now   by   various   orchestral 
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combinations  against  florid  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  movement.  The  form  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  develop- 
ment continuous.  This  movement  is  scored  for  a  peculiar  orchestra :  3 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  English-horn,  2  horns,  2  trumpets 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  violas,  'celli,  and  double-basses.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  no  violins  used  in  the  orchestra. 

The  third  movement  is  entitled  :  Carnaval  des  Morts  (Carnival  of  the 
Dead),  Variations  on  the  theme  "  Dies  irae,  dies  i//a."  * 

The  origin  of  the  music  of  the  ritual  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  (in  the 
Mixed  Dorian  mode)  is  veiled  in  obscurity ;  that  Thomas  de  Celano  {circa 
1 1 50)  wrote  the  poetic  text  seems  pretty  firmly  established. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  finale  begins  Moderato  in  A  minor  (4-2  time),  with  a 
terrific  diminished- 7th  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  After  this,  the  lower 
wood-wind,  horns,  trombones,  harp,  and  strings  (without  double-basses) 
intone  the  first  sentence  of  the  Dies  irae  in  unison,  this  exposition  being 
immediately  followed  by  a  variation  (counterpoint  of  the  second  order)  by 
the  solo  violin  in  double-stopping  to  soft  harmonies  in  the  flutes  and  harp. 
A  second  variation  (counterpoint,  three  against  one)  follows,  the  solo 
violin  playing  theme  and  counterpoint  in  double-stopping  against  synco- 
pated staccato  chords  in  the  combined  wood-wind  and  plain  harmony  in  the 
harp.  Other  variations,  some  more  and  more  floridly  contrapuntal,  others 
in  freer  treatment,  follow ;  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  orchestral 
coloring,  but  the  solo  violin  keeps  the  most  prominent  part.  With  a 
change  to  Adagio  in  A  major  (6-4  time)  we  come  to  a  series  of  variations 
in  a  more  modern  spirit,  the  identity  of  the  theme  being  more  and  more 
veiled.  A  brilliant  unaccompanied  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  leads  to 
a  final  Allegro,  at  first  for  the  full  orchestra,  on  another  version  of  the 
theme,  leading  to  a  fantastic  variation  for  the  solo  violin  and  harp  against 

•Berlioz  has  a  "  burlesque  parody  on  the  Diet  Irae"  in  the  finale — Walfwrgis-nighi's  Dream  —  of 
his  Fantastic  symphony,  opus    14  a.     In  using  the  same    theme  in  this  last  movement  of  his  divertimento ; 
Mr.  Loeffler  seems  to  have  been  following  something  of  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
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harmony  in  the  lower  wood-wind,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  and  more 
weird  and  unearthly  coda. 

This  divertimento  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to  which 
are  added  in  the  finale  1  English-horn,  1  bass-tuba,  and  cymbals.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
THE   STORY   OF   GWENDOLINE. 
Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  plot  and  libretto 
of  Chabrier's  opera,  Gwendoline,  in  le  Menestrel  of  December  31,  1893. 
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LETTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Is  now  printed  on  the  title  page,  under  the  composer's  portrait,  of  all  instrumental  com- 
positions by 

C.  CHAHINADE. 

"  The  ordy  edition  of  my  compositions  authorized  for  sale  by  me  in  the  United  States  of 
America  must  bear  my  signature.     (Signed)  C.  Chaminade." 

Among  her  latest  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  following :  — 

SONGS.  PIANO   PIECES. 

English  and  french  words.  Vert  Galant,  Op.  85.                        Ballade,  Op.  86, 

Alone,     April,     My  Heart  Sings,     Once  More.  Six  Pieces  Humoristiques,  Op.  87. 

french  words  only.  Reveil,      Sous  Bois,     Inquietude,     Autrefois, 

Couplets  Bachiques,       Nuit  d'Ete,  Consolation,       Norwegienne. 
Fleur  du  Matin,        Espoir. 

Several  new  Piano  Duets  have  been  recently  added.  Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


The  poem  of  Gwendoline  readily  leaves  the  domain  of  ordinary  common- 
place j  and  one  feels  that  the  verses,  generally  very  pretty  as  they  are, — 
apart  from  some  wilful  eccentricities  and  needless  truculencies, —  are  writ- 
ten by  a  true  poet.  It  is  dramatic  at  bottom,  but  the  writer  has  found  a 
way  to  introduce  very  cleverly  some  lovely  scenes  of  grace  and  geniality, 
I  only  wonder  how  my  colleague  Catulle  Mendes,  who  is  an  impenitent 
Wagnerian,  could  have  given  his  poem  that  contemptuous  title  of  "opera," 
which  it  seemed  agreed  upon  to  bestow  henceforth  only  upon  such  absurd- 
ities as  Guillaume  Tell,  les  Huguenots,  or  Aida.  Can  he  have  denied  his 
gods,  and  does  he  renounce  his  adorations  ?  I  also  wonder  how,  after 
jeering — and  with  what  disdain!  —  at  certain  inconsequences  of  certain 
librettists,  he  could  allow  himself  to  let  his  two  heroes  sing  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  after  both  have  been  mortally  wounded.  Have  not  his  Wag- 
nerian friends  guyed  Gounod  enough  for  letting  Valentin  sing  after  being 
struck  by  Faust's  sword  ?  What  I  say  on  this  head  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault  with  M.  Catulle  Mendes's  dramatic  methods  in  themselves, 
but  simply  to  prove  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  his  own  and  his  friends'  dictum, 
the  stage  is  made  up  of  conventions,  and  that  there  are  some  from  which 
there  is  no  escape. 

The  scene  is  laid,  so  the  libretto  tells  us,  "on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain, 
in  barbarous  times."  Gwendoline,  a  gentle  and  laughing  girl  of  sixteen,  is 
the  daughter  of  old  Armel,  the  chief  of  the  fisheries,  who  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  small  sovereign  of  the  coast.  All  this  humble  population  is  peace- 
ful ;  the  men  are  about  to  go  forth  to  fish,  the  women  stay  behind,  some  of 
them  spinning,  others  busying  themselves  with  household  cares.  They  arei 
chatting  among  themselves,  and  Gwendoline  tells  them,  amidst  their  smiles, 

OHAS.    IF1.    ALBERT, 

MANUFACTl/KER    OF   TUB 

FINE   SOLO  VIOLINS,  'CELLOS,  and  BOWS. 
IHPORTER  and  Dealer  in  fine  Old  Violins,  'Cellos,  and  Bows.   ^ 
SOLE   INVENTOR,  Hanufacturer,  and  PATENTEE  of  the   S 


Albert's  Specialties. 

Silk  Flush  Violin 

and  Bow  Cases. 


Triple  Covered  Flexible  G  and  C  Strings  /or  Violins,  a 
Violas,  and  'Cellos.  Chin-rests,  Practising  Violin,  "^ 
String  Gauge  in  fifths,  Solo  Rosin,  String  Jars. 


Martin  Mandolins  with  C.  F.  ALBERT'S  Improved 
Neck  and  Sounding  Bars  (patent  applied  for),  in  reliable 
work,  finish,  highest  grade  material  used,  perfectly  regu- 
lated, and  in  tone  unexcelled.     Guaranteed. 


SOLE  AOENT 

for  the   best  in  the 
world. 


XX  La  Roma,  Qandolini,  and  Albertini  Strings  for  all 
string  instruments. 

Violins,  flandolins,  Guitars,  and  Musical  Merchandise  of  other 
makers  and  at  all  prices. 

Artistic  Repairing  a  specialty. 

£^  205  SOUTH   9th  STREET.  205  ^©2 

Notice  number  below  Walnut  Street.  No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  same  name- 
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Technical  and  Theoretical. 

Students  admitted  at  any 
time,  under  a  Faculty  of 
superior   instructors. 

Unsurpassed  facilities  for 
thorough  course  in  all  de- 
partments. 

Terms,  $7.50  to  $30.00. 

Virgil  Clavier  method. 
Private  and  class  instruction. 

Catalogues  mailed  upon  application. 
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that  she  has  seen  in  a  dream  a  Dane  carry  her  off  over  the  sea.  All  of  a 
sudden  there  is  a  panic,  loud  cries  are  heard.  What  can  it  be  ?  The 
fishermen,  who  were  just  ready  to  set  sail,  rush  in  in  a  body,  their  faces  full 
of  terror,  pursued  by  the  Danes,  with  drawn  swords,  bent  upon  fire  and 
carriage.  The  Danes  come  up,  with  their  young  chief,  Harald.  They  have 
just  come  ashore,  and  begin  their  deeds  of  daring.  Harald  commands 
old  Armel  to  deliver  up  his  riches ;  he  refuses  proudly,  and  the  Dane, 
lashed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  rushes  upon  him  with  raised  battle-axe, 
when  Gwendoline  throws  herself  before  her  father,  to  defend  him  with  the 
bulwark  of  her  body. 

At  sight  of  the  young  girl  Harald  hesitates  and  calms  down.  He 
orders  everyone  away,  and  wishes  to  remain  alone  with  her.  Here  follows 
a  lovely  scene,  full  of  youthful  charm.  Gwendoline,  whose  only  strength 
is  her  youth  and  grace,  quells  this  fierce  and  brutal  monster,  who  takes 
fire  at  the  first  flames  of  love  and  soon  lets  himself  be  led  by  her  like  a 
child.  She  herself  is  touched  by  the  power  she  exerts  over  this  abrupt 
nature,  and  when  Armel  returns,  Harald  beseeches  him  to  give  him  his 
daughter  for  his  wife.  The  old  man  consents,  but  has  his  plan.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wedding  feast,  when  the  Danes,  separated  from  their  arms, 
shall  have  given  themselves  up  to  drunkenness,  the  Saxons  will  rush  upon 
them,  massacre  them,  and  set  fire  to  their  fleet.  Thus  will  they  be  at  once 
saved  and  avenged. 

The  second  act  shows  us  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Armel  openly  gives  his 
blessing  to  the  young  couple,  then  secretly  slips  a  dagger  into  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  saying  to  her :  "  If  he  escapes  our  blows,  thou  shalt  strike  thy 
husband  asleep  in  thy  arms."     Gwendoline    is  horror-struck.     Left  alone 


Philadelphia    Musical    Academy, 

1617  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 
6029    Main    Street,    Germantown. 

THE    OLDEST    SUCCESSFUL    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC. 

29th    SEASON. 


Private   and    Class    Lessons   in    All    Branches   of   Music.     Terms,   $750-530 00. 
1,139   PUPILS    IN    ATTENDANCE    LAST   SEASON. 

INSTRUCTORS. 
PIANO—  It.   Zeckwer,  M.   Leefson,  C.   Banians,   L.   Howe,  R.   Henni<r,  F.  Cresson,  W.  Leps, 

Camilla  W.  Zeckwer,  Misses  Sower,  Sutor,  Tiers,  Davis,  Henderson,  Hall,  Walker, 

Price,  Mrs.  W.  and  J.  Tiers. 
JANKO  PIANO.— L.  Howe.        ORGAN—  David  Wood,  F.  Cresson,  L.  Howe.        VIOLIN.— G. 

Hille,  Howard  Itattay.        VIOLONCELLO— It.  Hennijr,  L.  Trein.        VOCAL.-  Carl 

Schachner,  Miss  M.  Buedinger.  THEORY.— R.  Zeckwer,  F.  Cresson,  Cainille 

Zeckwer.        ACOUSTICS—  R.  Zeckwer. 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Concerts  in  our  own  Concert  Hall.    Hook  &  Hastings  Church  Organ, 
blown  by  electric  motor.     For  illustrated  circulars  apply  to 


RICH.  ZECKWER,  Director. 
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ESTABLISHED    1780. 


WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

Cocoas  and 
Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Wo  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  cliocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German   Sweet   Chocolate  is 

good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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with  Harald,  whom  she  loves,  she  beseeches  him  to  go  away,  telling  him 
that  a  great  danger  threatens  him  as  well  as  his  friends.  He  believes 
nothing  of  it  and  will  listen  to  nothing.  He  presses  his  loving  bride  to 
his  heart,  when  loud  cries  burst  forth  from  outside.  His  companions  are 
falling  beneath  the  Saxons'  blows  and  call  to  their  chief.  Harald  rushes 
off.  .  .  . 

We  find  ourselves  once  more  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Danes  are  in  flight, 
utterly  routed  by  their  enemies,  who  strike  them  with  their  own  arms. 
Harald  comes  up,  trying  to  rally  them  and  defend  himself ;  but  he  is  mor- 
tally struck  down  by  old  Armel  and  is  just  dying  when  Gwendoline,  who 
has  followed  his  steps,  arrives.  She  gives  a  loud  shriek,  then,  running  up 
to  Harald,  gives  herself  a  mortal  stroke  and  falls  into  her  husband's  arms, 
while  in  the  distance  the  flaming  Danish  fleet  reddens  the  sky. 


A   NEW   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENT. 

A  musician,  whom  all  Paris  knew  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,*  came  to  see  me  one 
morning  with  something  carefully  wrapped  up  in  paper  under  his  arm  :  "  I  have  found  it  f 
I  have  found  it! "  cried  he,  like  Archimedes,  coming  into  my  room.  "I  have  been  a  long 
while  on  the  scent  of  this  invention,  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  an  immense  revolu- 

•This  was  written  before  1859.— W.  F.  A. 


I  THE  LATEST  ACHIEVEflENT 

IN  THE  WORLD  OP  MUSIC  IS  THE 

lESTEY  GRAND  PIANO.  I 

Of  its  tone  an  expert  says : 

"  The  quality  of  the  tone  is  the  attraction  for  musicians.  It  sings  under  the 
hammer  with  a  sweet,  melodious  voice,  rich  and  ripe  through  development.  It  is 
never  harsh  :  the  bloom  is  on  it  always.  The  hardest  blow  of  the  hammer  but 
brings  out  a  dynamic  tone  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  quality.  So  the  lightest  caress 
but  shows  this  same  tone  in  a  tenderer  mood.  There  is  color  in  the  tone,  and 
the  shades  are  many,  because  there  is  body  to  it." 

A   CRITICAL   EXAMINATION   INVITED. 

ESTEY  &  BRUCE, 

1207  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
PIANOS  TO   RENT. 
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STEINWAY 

AND   HARDMAN 

PIANOS. 


Our  patrons  and  the  public  generally  will  kindly  note  that  we  have 
added  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  our  line  of  instruments,  and  that  we  are  now 
the  sole  authorized  representatives  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  favorite 
pianos,  of  which  there  have  been  more  sold  to  the  critical  music  lovers  of 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  except  the  Steinway.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  this  addition  to  our  already  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  this  city  for  wholly  dependable  Pianos  of 
conceded  artistic  excellence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  patrons  of 
our  house  and  lovers  of  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock, 
which  comprises  all  styles,  in  the  most  attractive  woods ;  and  every  instru- 
ment is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  both  as  regards  case  and 
mechanism. 

We  trust  that  our  action  will  serve  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent  con- 
viction that  it  is  our  purpose  to  not  only  supply  to  our  patrons  the  best 
pianos  that  are  made  in  the  world,  but  to  give  them  a  choice  among  those 
that  may  consistently  be  claimed  to  be  next  in  quality. 

Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange,  and  easy  terms  made  for  such  as 
desire  them.     Catalogues  free  by  mail. 

Artistic  tuning,  revoicing,  and  repairing  by  our  corps  of  Steinway  tuners 
—  the  best  in  the  city  —  at  usual  rates.  They  tune  pianos  of  any  make,  and 
give  equally  careful  attention  to  all.  Every  piano  in  Philadelphia  should 
be  tuned  this  month. 

N.  STETSON   &   CO., 

1209    CHESTNUT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 

Pianos  to  rent. 
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tion  in  art.  See  this  instrument,  a  simple  tin  box  pierced  with  holes,  and  fastened  to  the 
«nd  of  a  string;  I  will  swing  it  round  rapidly,  like  a  sling,  and  you  will  hear  something 
marvelous.  See,  just  listen  :  Hooh!  hooh  !  hooh  !  Such  an  imitation  of  the  wind  awfully 
knocks  out  the  famous  chromatic  scales  in  Beethoven's  Pastorale.  It  is  Nature  caught  in 
the  act!  It  is  fine,  it  is  new!  It  would  be  in  bad  taste  to  play  the  modest  fool  here. 
Beethoven  was  wrong,  we  must  admit  it,  and  I  am  right.  Oh  !  my  dear  fellow,  what  an 
invention!  and  what  an  article  you  will  write  about  it  for  me  in  the  Journal  des  D&bats  ! 
It  will  do  you  extraordinary  honour;  you  will  be  translated  into  every  language.  How 
glad  I  am ;  go  it,  old  boy  !  And,  believe  me,  it  is  as  much  for  you  as  for  me.  Yet,  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  like  to  be  the  first  to  employ  my  instrument;  I  have  reserved  it  for  an 
overture  that  I  have  begun,  the  title  of  which  is  to  be  The  Island  ofsEolus;  you  will  hear 
about  it.  After  this  you  are  free,  free  to  make  use  of  my  invention  for  your  symphonies. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  would  sacrifice  the  present  and  future  of  Music  to  their 
own  personal  interests;  no,  Eieryihing for  Art  is  my  motto."  .  .  .  Hector  Berlioz,  Les 
Grotesques  dc  la  Musique. 

I  fear  that  the  lie  d'  £ole  was  never  completed ;  or,  if  completed,  never 
came  to  a  public  performance.  Certain  it  is  that  the  composer's  "inven- 
tion "  never  has  won  a  recognized  position  in  the  orchestral  panoply  of 
modern  music, —  though  something  very  like  what  it  is  described  to  be  has 
long  been  more  popular  with  young  children  than  with  their  parents  and 
mature  relatives  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Knarrwaldteufel.  But, 
even  if  the  lie  d'Jiole  had  been  written  and  successfully  produced,  it  would 
have  only  added  one  more  item  to  an  already  tolerably  long  list  of  musical 
thunderstorms,  the  most  famous  of  which  is  probably  still  the  one  in 
Beethoven's  Pastoral. 

The  thunderstorm  has  ever  been  an  attractive  theme  for  imitation  or 
suggestion  to  composers.  Next  to  Beethoven's  already  mentioned  one, 
that  of  the  organist  at  the  Freiburg  cathedral  has  probably  been  the  most 
talked  about ;  a  terrific  piece,  in  which  very  peculiar  effects  are  produced 
by  holding  down  several  contiguous  pedals  —  registered  with  16  and  32- 


FRANK  MULLER, 


MANUFACTURINGr    OPTICIAN, 

1721    Chestnut    Street,    Philadelphia. 

We  make  eye-glasses  that  do  not  drop  off,  and  spectacles  that  do  not  cut  the  nose. 
Quality  and  style  unsurpassed.     Perfect  adjustments.     All  work  guaranteed. 
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foot  stops  —  simultaneously.  This  piece  was  long  the  envy  of  other  or; 
ganists  who  had  the  showing-off  of  famous  old  organs  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  many  of  them  emulated  its  tempestuous  splendours  in  similar 
compositions  of  their  own.  Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  great  historic 
organs  are,  for  the  most  part,  confided  to  fake  organists  in  Europe  ?  Is  it 
because  they  are  often  in  out-of-the-way  places,  far  from  musical  centres  ? 
or  because  serious  organists  fear  being  overshadowed  by  these  mighty  in- 
struments ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  on  the  principle  once  set  down  by  Du 
Maurier,  relating  to  organs  of  another  sort,  which  is :  "  The  larger  the 
organ,  the  smaller  the  monkey  !  " 

After  the  thunderstorm  in  Beethoven's  Pastoral,  probably  the  most 
generally  famous  one  in  serious  musical  composition  was,  for  a  long  time, 
that  in  Rossini's  Tell  overture  ;  of  which  the  Prince  de  Valori  —  a  tremen- 
dous Rossinist,  who  in  his  younger  days  fought  a  duel  for  the  honour  of  the 
Italian  maeslro's  music  —  once  wrote  : 

"  To  begin  with,  he  "  (Rossini)  "  wished  the  overture  to  Guillaume  Tell 
to  be  a  pastoral  symphony.  The  memory  of  Beethoven  did  not  frighten 
him.  Seeing  that,  in  returning  too  often  to  the  same  motive,  Beethoven 
cooled  off  the  enthusiasm  of  his  listeners,  he  wrote  his  overture  with 
prodigious  conciseness.  Never  was  a  more  complete,  more  arresting, 
more  harmonious  picture  in  fewer  notes. 


11  All  of  a  sudden  the  sky  grows  dark.  The  woods  are  silent ;  shudder- 
ings  run  over  the  surface  of  the  lake.  The  water  is  ruffled.  Nature  seems 
to  shrink  within  herself  at  the  approach  of  the  storm.  It  comes  with 
mighty  strides.     The  wind  sways  the  tall  firs ;  engulfs  itself  beneath  the 

Tfye  fKr)§c\us    Orchestral 

is  a  new  and  wonderful  invention,  that  instantly  converts  any  piano  into  a 
self-playing  instrument. 

It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  piano-playing  mechanism,  two  full  sets 
of  reeds,  which  can  be  played  separately  or  in  company  with  the  piano.  It 
is  operated  by  air  pressure,  and  a  child  can  perform  all  the  music  of  the 
day  with  perfect  expression. 

There  never  was  an  automatic  instrument  like  it.  It  is  comparable 
only  to  an  orchestra.  All  we  ask  is  to  place  this  wonderful  mechanism  in 
your  home,  beside  your  piano,  for  one  hour  —  gratis. 


J.    G.    RAMSDELL,    Mil    Chestnut   Street. 
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towering  timber.  A  first  lightning-flash  rends  the  clouds,  others  follow  ; 
then  the  thunder  roars.  The  hurricane  is  unchained  in  fury.  The 
orchestra,  in  a  sublime  explosion  of  all  the  instruments,  sings  it  in  a 
picture  which  defies  all  the  musicians  as  well  as  all  the  painters  in  the 
universe.  And,  gigantic  conception,  unique  in  the  history  of  musical  art, 
the  trumpets  which  sound  the  cataclysm  of  the  elements  sound  at  the  same 
time  a  triumphal  hymn.  The  thunder  of  battle  seems  to  join  with  the 
celestial  thunder.  The  thunder-bolt  becomes  the  battle-music  of  warlike 
Helvetia ;  the  lightnings  of  the  firmament,  the  illuminations  of  apotheosis 
and  redemption.  At  the  highest  culmination  of  all  descriptive  harmony, 
Rossini's  orchestra  stops.  Silence  comes  over  the  heavens,  over  the 
mountains  and  into  the  valley.  Some  belated  rumblings  are  repeated  from 
echo  to  echo.  You  hear,  here  and  there,  the  noise  of  water-falls,  swollen 
by  the  storm.  Then  nothing,  Nature  is  made  drowsy  by  the  rain.  You 
hear  her  sleep." 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  dramatically  impressive  musical  thunder- 
storms in  existence  is  the  modest  little  one  in  Verdi's  Rigoletto :  nothing 
but  a  few  ascending  and  descending  chromatic  scales,  sung  in  3rds  by 
muted  voices  behind  the  scenes,  with  an  occasional  tempestuous  hint  in 
the  orchestra  —  a  lightning  flash  or  two  in  the  piccolo-flute,  a  little  rumbling 
in  drums  and  strings,  nothing  more  !  The  whole  thing  is  but  a  hint ; 
but  such  a  hint  as  only  genius  can  give.  The  storm  with  which  Wagner's 
Walkiire  begins  is  a  good  deal  more  than  a  hint ;  it  is  perhaps'  the  most 
realistic  orchestral  storm  going.  The  muted  horns,  in  particular,  buzzing 
through  the  tempest  of  the  strings,  give  a  really  deceptive  suggestion  of  the 
sound  of  pouring  rain  driven  through  leafy  branches  by  the  wind.     In  con- 
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trast  to  this,  the  storm  in  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony  does  not  go  beyond 
a  general  suggestion  of  violence ;  there  is  no  realistic  attempt  in  it. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "In  the  Woods,"  Opus  153. 

Joachim  Raff. 
t 

(Born  in  Lachen,  on  the  Lake  of'Zurich,  on  May  27,  1822 ;  died  in  Berlin  on  June  26,  1882.) 

This  symphony,  like  Beethoven's  Pastoral,  verges  on  the  confines  of  pure 
symphonic  writing,  closely  approaching  the  domain  of  "program-music." 
Yet,  descriptive  and  picturesquely  suggestive  as  much  of  it  is,  it  never  quite 
becomes  pure  "  program-music."  Indeed,  it  adheres  so  closely  to  the 
form  of  the  symphony  that  one  of  the  earliest  criticisms  on  it  in  Germany 
was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  last  movement  (where  there  is  a  famous  sug- 
gestion of  daybreak),  "  the  composer,  out  of  deference  to  the  symphonic 
form,  had  made  the  sun  rise  twice  on  the  same  morning." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (3-4  time),  is  headed  :  "  In  the 
Daytime ;  Impressions  and  Sensations."  It  begins  with  some  rather  vague 
preluding  in  the  strings,  horn,  and  bassoon,  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
coming  in  at  one  time  with  a  hint  at  the  first  theme,  which  is  soon  to  fol- 
low ;  a  flicker  or  two  of  light  comes  from  the  flutes  and  oboe, —  like  sun- 
shine through  the  branches, —  and  soon  (at  the  twenty-sixth  measure)  all 
this  dreamy  vagueness  crystallizes  into  shape,  and  the  first  theme  is  duly 
announced  in  the  strings  in  the  tonic,  F  major,  at  first  piano,  but  soon  swell- 
ing to  forte,  as  the  development  proceeds.  Just  as  the  forte  is  reached  a 
sudden  change  to  pianissimo,  with  the  entrance  of  the  trombones  on  the 
chord  of  D-flat  major,  heralds  the  coming  of  the  first  subsidiary,  a  phrase 
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partaking  of  the  nature  of  passage-work,  beneath  which  the  basses  bring  in 
once  more  the  first  theme.  This  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  at  some 
length  with  lightly  skipping  passages  in  the  wood-wind,  which  remind  one  a 
little  of  the  first  theme,  until  the  strings  modulate  by  themselves  to  the  sub- 
dominant,  B-flat  major,  and  the  second  theme  enters  in  that  key.  This 
theme  is  developed  first  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  horns  against  a  waving 
figural  variation  in  the  violins  and  occasional  trills  and  running  passages 
in  the  flutes.  The  conclusion-theme  sets  in  in  9-8  time, —  it  is  really  a 
development  of  the  figure  already  heard  in  the  violins  at  the  sudden  pianis- 
simo just  before  the  entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary, —  and  is  developed  at 
considerable  length,  thus  closing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  in  B-rlat 
major.     There  is  no  repeat. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborately  worked  out,  and  ends  with  a 
vigorous  climax,  leading  back  to  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
tonic  (beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement),  given  out  forte  by  the 
full  orchestra.  This  third  part  is  in  the  regular  relation  to  the  first,  only 
that  the  second  theme  is  now  in  the  dominant,  C  major,  instead  of  in  the 
tonic.     The  movement  ends  with  a  very  long  and  elaborate  coda. 

The  second  movement,  Largo  in  A-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  headed  : 
"  In  the  Twilight ;  Revery."  After  some  free  preluding  in  the  clarinet  and 
horn,  accompanied  by  the  strings,  the  principal  theme  is  given  out  by  all 
the  strings  in  full  harmony,  against  a  sort  of  obbligato  in  the  bassoon, —  or 
rather,  it  were  more  accurate  to  say  that  this  passage  is  really  in  five-part 
harmony,  the  bassoon  playing  one  of  the  parts.  This  calm,  tender  melody 
is  followed  by  some  more  florid  work  in  the  clarinet  and  horn,  and  then  the 
theme  sets  in  again  in  the  horns  and  violas,  against  a  pizzicato  accompani- 
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merit  in  the  strings,  and  rapid  running  passages  in  the  flute  and  other 
wooden  wind  instruments.  Then  follows  an  elaborately  developed  second 
theme  {Con  motd)  in  E  major,  which,  in  its  turn,  makes  way  for  a  dreamy, 
mysterious  conclusion-theme  in  F  major  —  flutes  accompanied  by  the  muted 
violins  —  and  then  the  principal  theme  comes  back  in  the  tonic,  A-flat 
major,  played  by  the  second  violins  and  a  'cello  solo  against  a  hushed  ac- 
companiment in  the  other  strings  con  sordini  and  syncopated  triplets  in  the 
flutes.  The  theme  returns  for  the  last  time,  as  a  coda,  in  the  strings, 
against  which  the  clarinet  plays  florid,  recitative-like  phrases. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  assai  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  still  in  the 
twilight,  and  is  headed  :  "  Dance  of  Dryads."  It  is  the  Scherzo  of  the 
symphony,  and  is  elaborately  worked  out  in  the  regular  scherzo  form,  with 
a  Trio  in  A  major,  in  which  the  orchestral  effect  of  the  high  harmonics  and 
trills  of  the  violins,  against  a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  corresponding  part  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  and  Juliet  sym- 
phony. 

The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  headed  :  "  At 
Night.  Silent  murmuring  of  the  woods  at  night.  Entrance  and  exit  of 
the  Wild  Hunt,  with  Frau  Holle  (Hulda)  *  and  Wotan.  Daybreak."  It 
opens  with  a  mysterious  pianissimo  theme  in  the  'celli  and  double-basses 
alone,  which  is  forthwith  made  the  subject  of  the  exposition  of  a  four-part 
fugue  "  of  imitation," — the  voices  entering  as  follows  :  1,  'celli  and  basses ; 
2,  second  violins  and  violas ;  3,  first  violins ;  4,  horn, —  and  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt "  theme  in  the  strings,  clarinets,  and  bas- 
soons. This  "Wild  Hunt"  is  worked  out  with  great  elaboration  and 
vigor;  it  swells  to  fortissimo,  then  dies  away  again  in  the  distance,  to  make 
way  for  a  most  poetically  picturesque  orchestral  picture  of  the  gray  morning 

•  Hulda,  or  Holda,  was  the  Venus  of  Northern  mythology ;  her  other  name  was  Freia.  She  was  pri- 
marily the  goddess  of  spring,  and  then  of  love.  It  was  she  who  enticed  Tannhauser  into  the  Venus  Mountain. 
After  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  Hulda  soon  got  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  was  associated 
with  nocturnal  storms,  like  other  witches,  and  called  Frau  Holle. 
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dawn  and  sunrise,  with  a  return  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  movement  in 
the  horns,  and  at  last  a  return  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement. 
Unfortunately,  Raff  has  stopped  his  sunrise  half-way,  and  then  gone  back 
to  darkness  again  and  a  return  of  the  "  Wild  Hunt,"  only  to  have  a  new 
dawn  and  sunrise  when  the  wild  hunters  have  again  disappeared.  This 
repetition  is,  however,  generally  omitted  in  performances  of  the  symphony 
nowadays  ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  meteorological  accuracy,  perhaps, 
as  because  the  movement,  in  its  original  shape,  is  excessively  long. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  3  kettle-drums,  1  triangle, 
and  the  usual  strings. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava" Smetana. 

Smetana,  though  a  composer  of  a  previous  generation,  is  little  known  to 
English-speaking  people,  while  the  name  of  his  countryman  and  pupil  (so 
Grove  says),  Antonin  Dvorak,  is  a  household  word.  Smetana  was  sixty 
years  old  when  he  died,  in  1884:  his  life  was  spent  in  teaching,  pianoforte- 
playing,  and  in  conducting  orchestras  and  operas.  He  composed  a  number 
of  operas  which  make  their  especial  appeal  to  Bohemians,  and  wrote  freely 
in  other  forms,  his  important  composition  for  orchestra  being  a  symphonic 
poem  in  six  parts,  entitled  My  Fatherland,  of  which  the  work  played 
to-day  is  the  second  section.  Smetana  wrote  three  other  symphonic  poems. 
The  overture  to  the  opera  Der  Verkaufte  Braut  is  the  only  work  by  Smetana 
heard  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 
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Each  division  of  the  cyclus  represented  on  to-day's  programme  is  given 
by  the  composer  an  appropriate  dedication  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
dedication  may  have  suggested  the  musical  treatment. 

The  dedication  of  the  "  Vltava  "  section  is  as  follows  :  "  Two  springs  take 
their  course  in  a  shady  Bohemian  forest :  one  is  warm  and  sparkling,  the 
other  cool  and  tranquil.  Their  waters,  that  run  gayly  through  stone  and 
pebble,  unite  together  and  glitter  in  the  morning  sun.  The  rapid  forest 
brook  becomes  the  river  Vltava,  which,  as  it  pursues  its  course  through 
the  fields  of  Bohemia,  grows  into  a  mighty  river,  flowing  through  thick 
forests  wherein  the  joyous  cries  of  a  hunt  and  the  clanging  sound  of  the 
horn  seem  to  approach  the  listener.  It  takes  its  way  through  meadows  and 
farms.  A  wedding  is  being  joyfully  celebrated  with  music  and  song  and 
dance.  The  sylvan  and  water  nymphs  disport  themselves  by  moonshine  on 
its  glistening  waters,  in  which  are  mirrored  towers  and  castles  as  witnesses 
of  the  departed  glory  of  chivalry  and  martial  fame.  The  stream  breaks 
through  the  foamy  rapids  of  the  Johannis  cataract,  making  its  way  through 
rocky  clefts  in  the  broad  river-bed,  along  which  it  rolls  majestically  to 
Prague,  welcomed  on  its  way  by  the  venerable  Vyschrad,  and  disappears 
in  the  distance  from  the  composer's  vision." 

The  imaginative  hearer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  the  music  as  it 
passes  to  the  phases  of  the  "programme,"  which  undoubtedly  the  inscrip- 
tion printed  above  is  intended  to  be.  The  section  is  subdivided,  so  that 
there  are  five  definite  pictures,  each  having  special  peculiarities  of  instru- 
mentation, though  the  principal  motif  oi  the  work  is  the  theme  given  out  at 
first  by  the  wood-wind.     The  coda  is  built  on  the  leading  theme  of  the  first 
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section    of    the    cyclus    Vyschrad.     The    full    modern    orchestra    is    used, 
including  harp,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  great  drum. 


Overture  to  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Opus  23        .     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  December  11,  1803  > 
died  in  Paris  on  March  g,  1869.) 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  opera  semiseria  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Le'on  de 
Wailly  and  Auguste  Barbier,  the  music  by  Hector  Berlioz,  was  brought  out 
at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris  on  September  3,  1838.  It  was  Ber- 
lioz's first  opera.  It  made  a  resounding  fiasco,  although  Duprez  sang  the 
title  part  —  not,  however,  without  considerable  complaining.  It  was  given, 
with  little  if  any  more  success,  under  the  composer's  direction  at  Covent 
Garden  in  London,  on  June  25,  1853.  It  was,  however,  much  more  highly 
spoken  of  by  advanced  critics  when  given  in  Weimar,  under  Liszt's  direc- 
tion. In  the  list  of  his  works  drawn  up  by  himself,  Berlioz  says:  "The 
only  correct  copy  of  the  score  "  (of  Benvenuto  Cellini)  "  is  at  the  Grand 
Ducal  Opera  House  at  Weimar."  As  Beethoven  wrote  four  overtures  to 
his  opera  Leonore  (Fidclid),  so  did  Berlioz  write  two  to  this  opera  of  Ben- 
venuto Cellini;  only  with  the  difference  that  the  second  —  generally  known 
as  the  Ouverture  du  Carnaval  Romain,  opus  9  —  was  intended  to  be  played 
as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  the  opera. 

The   overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini*  opens,  Allegro  deciso  con  impeto  in 

*  In  1875  Hans  von  Biilow  asked  me  one  day  if  I  knew  Berlioz's  overture  to  Benvenuto  Cellini.  \ 
replied  that  I  did  not  in  the  least.  "  It  is  the  overture  to  Tannhduser  only  better  written  !  {V ouverture  de 
Tannhduser ,  tnais  mieux  ecrite  .'),"  he  exclaimed  in  response.  And  ever  since  that  moment  —  especially 
since  I  have  known  the  overture  —  I  have  been  wondering  what  on  earth  he  could  have  meant  by  it ! 
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G  major  (2-2  time),  with  a  resounding  assertion  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
full  orchestra  —  one  of  those  impetuous  onslaughts  which  Berlioz  (and 
apparently  only  he,  to  good  purpose)  caught  from  Weber.  The  theme  is 
merely  stated,  perhaps  little  more  than  hinted  at ;  it  is  followed  by  a  mo- 
ment of  dead  silence.  Now  comes  a  Larghetto  in  G  major  (3-4  time),  in 
which,  after  some  brief  pizzicato  preluding  in  the  basses,  a  slow  cantilena 
is  sung  in  unison  and  octaves  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet  over  an 
accompaniment  in  plain  chords,  struck  alternately  by  the  violins  and  violas 
pizzicati  and  by  the  four  horns ;  then  the  melody  is  taken  up  and  fully- 
developed  by  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  against  a  waving  arpeggio  accom- 
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paniment  in  the  wood-wind.  All  of  a  sudden  the  trombones  strike  in, 
softly  intoning  a  new  phrase;  it  has  hardly  been  stated,  when,  with  an 
unexpected  modulation  to  E-flat  major,  the  clarinet,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons, 
and  'celli  repeat  and  develop  it  against  an  accompaniment  in  plain  har- 
mony in  the  strings,  and  soft  running  figures  given  alternately  to  the  first 
violins  con  sordini,  and  the  flute  and  oboe  in  unison.  Soon  portions  of  the 
previous  cantilena  of  the  strings  return  and  are  worked  up  to  a  brief  climax 
by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra.  Thus  the  slow  introduction  to  the  overture 
ends. 

The  main  body  of  the  composition  begins  with  a  return  to  the  initial 
Allegro  deciso  con  impeto  in  2-2  time.  The  first  theme  is  outlined  by  the 
wood-wind,  over  syncopated  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  nervously  moving 
pizzicato  bass  ;  at  first  mezzo  forte,  then  crescendo  e  sempre  piil  crescendo  with 
fuller  and  fuller  scoring,  the  violins  taking  the  theme,  until  they  and  the 
whole  mass  of  wood-wind  precipitate  themselves  headlong  in  riotous  for- 
tissimo upon  the  first  subsidiary  —  sparkling  passage- work  in  swift  eighth- 
notes  against  an  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  the  rest 
of   the   orchestra.      This   development   is   quite   extended,   and   leads  — 
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I  through  some  hints  in  the  strings  at  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  —  to  the 
exposition  of  the  second  theme,  a  flowing  cantabile  melody  in  D  major,  sung 
by  the  wood-wind  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  middle  strings, 
the  first  violins  coming  in  ever  and  anon  with  hints  at  the  rhythm  of  the 
first  theme.  This  soulful  cantilena  is  forthwith  repeated  by  the  first  violins 
and  violas  in  octaves,*  the  second  violins  and  'celli  persisting  in  the  tremu- 
lous accompaniment,  while  the  bassoons  and  double-basses  pizzicati  add  a 
running  staccato  bass.  But  even  in  this  development  of  the  cantabile  second 
theme  Berlioz  keeps  hinting,  and  more  and  more  unmistakably,  at  the  trip- 
let rhythm  of  the  first. 

Now  comes  the  working-out,  there  being  no  conclusion-theme.  It  is 
unusually  thorough  and  elaborate  for  Berlioz,  and  nearly  all  the  thematic 
material  of  the  overture  comes  in  for  its  share  of  it.  The  transition  to  the 
third  part  of  the  movement  is  effected  by  a  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected 
apparition  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind  —  in  A  minor,  of  all  keys  in 
the  world  !  —  after  which  the  full  orchestra  bursts  just  as  unexpectedly 
into  the  tonic  G  major  with  a  resounding  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  same 

Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  which  dies, 
veloped  at  first  with  a  regularity  not  common  with  Berlioz  —  he  being  in 
general  rather  averse  to  following  the  time-honored  formal  maxim  that 
"the  third  part  should  be  like  the  first,  but  with  certain  changes  of  key." 
Yet,  if  the  opening  portions  of  this  third  part  seem  unwontedly  academic 
in  their  regularity,  the  composer  soon  enough  shows  that  he  is  himself  and 

*  This  writing  for  first  violins  and  violas  (instead  of  for  first  and  second  violins)  in  octaves  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  device  with  Berlioz.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor,  little  as  it  has  been  done  (upon  the 
whole)  by  other  composers.  Mozart  knew  the  secret  well ;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  more  modern  mas- 
ters of  orchestration  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
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nobody  else.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  free 
fantasia,  a  recitative-like  phrase  cropped  up  in  the  'celli ;  it  was  a  phrase 
in  no  wise  calculated  to  attract  particular  attention.  But  now,  all  of  a 
sudden,  in  the  midst  of  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  the  trombones  and 
ophicleide  *  take  up  this  inconspicuous  phrase  and  bring  it  and  various 
inversions  thereof  into  great  dramatic  conspicuousness,  pitting  it  against  a 
series  of  developments  in  running  counterpoint  of  figures  taken  from  the 
first  subsidiary  by  the  strings.  This  dramatic  episode  leads  to  a  favorite 
device  of  Berlioz's  —  he  couldn't  help  it !  Against  long-sustained  chords 
in  the  wood-wind,  and  a  furious  rush  of  rapid  counterpoint  (on  figures 
taken  from  the  first  subsidiary)  in  the  violins,  violas,  and  first  'celli,  the 
united  brass  play  a  tonitruant  cantus  Jtrtnus,  which  we  recognize  as  none 
other  than  the  3-4  cantilena  of  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli  in  the  slow 
introduction  to  the  overture. f  This  conjunction  of  two  themes  leads  im- 
mediately to  the  coda,  in  which  all  Berlioz's  feverish  brilliancy  shows 
itself. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets  (of  which,  the  second  is  interchange- 
able with  bass-clarinet),  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3 
rrombones,  1  ophicleide,  3  kettle-drums  (played  by  three  players),  tri- 
angle, bass-drum,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*  The  ophicleide  is  now  an  obsolete  instrument  —  except,  perhaps,  in  some  provincial  towns  of  France 
and  Italy;  it  never  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Germany.  Even  in  a  city  rich  in  orchestral  resources  like 
Berlin,  the  ophicleide  part  in  French  grand  operas  was  played  on  a  second  bass-trombone  in  the  early  forties. 
The  instrument  was  the  ba§s  of  the  now  well-nigh  extinct  family  of  keyed  bugles  ;  its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ophis,  a  snake,  and  kleis,  a  key.  It  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  far  nobler  bass-tuba  —  the  bass 
and  double-bass  of  the  more  modern  family  of  valve  bugles.  Berlioz  wrote  before  his  death  that  he  wished 
to  have  all  the  ophicleide  parts  in  his  scores  played  in  future  {dorenavant)  on  a  bass-tuba. 

t  Perhaps  it  was  this  passage  von  Biilow  had  in  mind  when  he  compared  the  overture  to  that  to  Wagner's 
Tannhduser .     But  even  here  the  resemblance  seems  slight,  at  best. 
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PROGRAMME. 
Felix  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy  -       -       Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias,"  Op.  95 


C.  M.  Loeffler 


Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor, 
Op.  9  (MS.) 


I.    Preambule  :  Allegro  (A  minor)     -  3-4 

II.    Eglogue  :  Andante  (F  major)         -  6-8 
III.    Carnaval  des  Morts  :  Variations  on  the  Theme 

"Dies  Irae,"  Moderato  (A  minor)            -  -          4-2 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Robert  Schumann    - 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 


I.    Ziemlich  langsam  (D  minor) 

Lebhaft  (D  minor)        - 
II.    Romanze  :  Ziemlich  lang-sam  (D  minor) 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft  (D  minor) 
Trio  (B-flat  major)        - 

IV.  Lang-sam  (D  minor)     - 
Lebhaft  (D  major)        - 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 

3  4 

4  4 
4-4 


INTERMISSION. 


(  a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps 
Hector  Berlioz  <  b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs 
(  c.  Rakoczy  March 


from  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust,"  Op.  24 


Jules  Massenet 


Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "  Les  Erinnyes  " 

I.    Danse  grecque  :  Allegro  moderato  (D  minor)  .  -          6-8 

II.    Scene  religieuse:  Andantino  (D  major)          -  -          3-4 

Invocation:  Tres-lent  (E  minor)  -  4-4 

III.    Finale :  Allegro  tres-decide  (G  minor)            -  4-4 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Daniel-Francois-Esprit  Auber 
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Overture  to  "  Ruy  Blas,"  Opis  95.    Fei.ix   Mendelssohn-Barthoiov. 

(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  Nov.  4,  1847.) 
This  overture  was  written  for  a  performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama  of 
Ruy  B Vas,  given  in  aid  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  in  Leipzig  on  March  nj 
1839.  Mendelssohn  had  originally  been  commissioned  to  write  a  two-part 
song  for  this  performance,  which  he  did  —  it  was  afterward  published  as 
No.  3  of  opus  77  (No.  5  of  the  posthumous  works)  —  but,  when  he  handed 
it  in,  disappointment  was  expressed  that  he  had  not  seen  good  to  write  an 
overture  as  well.  So  he  immediately  set  to  work,  and  wrote  the  present 
one  in  three  days.  It  was  always  irksome  to  him  to  have  it  connected  with 
Victor  Hugo's  play,  which  he  thoroughly  abominated ;  and  he  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  it  himself  as  "The  Overture  to  the  Theatrical  Fund."  It  is 
the  only  one  of  Mendelssohn's  overtures  which  has  completely  the  theatri- 
cal character,  the  closing  measures  of  which  make  you  feel  that  the  curtain 
is  about  to  rise.  The  score  was  published  in  January,  1852,  as  opus  95 
(No.  24  of  the  posthumous  works).  The  MS.  is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace 
in  Londo  . 

The  overture  opens  with  four  measures  of  Lento  in  C  minor  (2-2  time) 
in  which  the  wind  instruments  give  out  a  stem  forte  phrase  in  full  harmony, 

closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Then  follows,  Allegro  mol/o, 
a  hurried  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  in  the 
violins ;  then  a  return  of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  somewhat  altered  har- 
mony, and  a  second  hint  at  the  coming  theme,  stopped  short  by  another 
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return  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  wind  instruments  in  still  different  har- 
mony. Then  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Allegro  molto,  in  C 
minor  (2-2  time),  with  the  agitated,  tortuous  first  theme,  given  out  and 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  violent  subsidiary  follows, 
imitative  passage-work  on  a  descending  chromatic  figure,  fortissimo  in  the 
full  orchestra,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  the  wind 
instruments,  now  closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  rela- 
tive E-flat  major.  In  this  key  the  second  theme  now  appears,  at  first  in 
rhythmic  chords  in  the  strings,  then  with  the  melody  sung  by  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  'celli  in  unison,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  rhythmic  accom- 
paniment. A  brilliant,  buoyant  conclusion-theme  then  follows,  still  in 
E-flat  major,  and  is  developed  in  crescendo  climax  by  fuller  and  fuller 
orchestra. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short  and  dramatic,  beginning  furiously  with  work- 
ing-out the  first  subsidiary,  then  taking  up  the  first  theme,  then  the  con- 
clusion-theme, and  lastly  a  melodic  variation  of  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
second  theme  in  a  recitative-like  passage  for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli 
that  vividly  recalls  the  phrase  "  Lord !  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite 
heart  "  in  the  composer's  St.  Paul.  A  short  crescendo  on  this  figure  leads 
to  the  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  C  minor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  part.  This  is  quite  regular,  except  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme  is  much  curtailed,  and  the  subsidiary  wholly 
omitted ;  the  second  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic  C  major. 
There  is  a  longish  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda,  beginning  on  the  first 
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theme  in  C  minor,  then  developing  one  of  its  figures  in  some  new  crescendo 
passage-work,  and  finally  breaking  out  into  the  conclusion-theme  in  C 
major,  the  whole  ending  with  the  full  orchestra  in  fortissimo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,   1    pair   of   kettle-drums,  and   the   usual 


strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Opus  9. 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 


(Born  at  Miihlhausen-on-the-Rhine  on  Jan.  30,  1861  ;  still  living.) 
This  composition  was  first  played  by  the  composer  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  smphony  concert  of  January  5,  1895. 

The  first  movement,  Pre'ambule :  Allegro  in  A  minor  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  some  rapid  passage-work  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  solo  instrument 
over  a  tonic  pedal-bass  in  the  violas  and  basses,  with  occasional  staccato 
chords  in  the  wind  instruments  and  kettle-drums.  Against  this  persistent 
vivacious  passage-work  of  the  solo  violin,  the  flute  and  clarinets  soon  come 
in  with  more  cantabile  figures.  With  a  change  to  Lento  comes  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement,  eight  measures  in  A  minor,  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant,  sung  by  the  solo  violin,  accompanied  by  the  lower  strings 
and  wood-wind.  After  this  brief  exposition  of  the  theme,  the  tempo 
changes  back  to  Allegro  and  the  rapid  passage-work  in  the  solo  violin 
returns,  against  accompanying  phrases  in  the  wood-wind  or  strings  which 
soon  assume  the  character  of  a  development  and  working-out  of  the  lead- 
ing idea  contained  in  the  theme.  With  a  modulation  to  B-flat  major  and 
a  change  of  tempo  to  Molto  tranquillo  comes  the  second  theme  —  a  flow- 
ing cantilena,  based  upon  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  —  sung  throughout 
by  the  solo  instrument  against  a  running  accompaniment  in  the  harp  and 
violas  (or  violins)  in  unison,  other  instruments  gradually  chiming  in,  to 
give  richness  to  the  coloring,  as  the  climax  grows  to  the  forte  and  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra.  A  brief  farewell  phrase  of  the  solo  violin  leads  to 
a  return  of  the  Allegro  (Tempo  primd)\  the  violin  resumes  its  brilliant 
passage-work,  now  accompanied  by  figures  from  the  foregoing  theme  in  the 
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strings  or  wood-wind.     A  brief  return  of  the  first  theme,  as  coda,  closes 
the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Eglogue  :  Andante  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens 
with  a  pianissimo  double-pedal  (on  tonic  and  dominant)  in  the  basses  and 
violas,  over  which  the  horns  and  wood-wind  gradually  build  up  the  full 
harmony;  against  this  background  the  harp  throws  out  more  and  more 
rapid  arpeggj,  while  two  muted  trumpets  sing  a  little  preluding  melody  in 
two  parts.  The  English-horn  and  bassoon  give  a  premonitory  hint  of  the 
melody  that  is  to  come.  Then  the  solo  violin  enters  on  the  principal 
melody  of  the  movement.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with  some 
subsidiary  phrases,  now  by  the  solo  violin,  now  by  various  orchestral 
combinations  against  florid  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  movement.  The  form  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  develop- 
ment continuous.  This  movement  is  scored  for  a  peculiar  orchestra:  3 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  English-horn,  2  horns,  2  trumpets 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  violas,  'celli,  and  double-basses.  It  will  be 
oticed  that  there  are  no  violins  used  in  the  orchestra. 

The  third  movement  is  entitled  :  Carnaval  des  Morts  (Carnival  of  the 
Dead),  Variations  on  the  theme  "Dies  irae,  dies  Ma"  * 

The  origin  of  the  music  of  the  ritual  chaunt  of  the  Dies  irae  (in  ihe 
Mixed  Dorian  mode)  is  veiled  in  obscurity ;  that  Thomas  de  Celano  {circa 
1 150)  wrote  the  poetic  text  seems  pretty  firmly  established. 

*  Berlioz  has  a  "  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies  Irae"  in  the  finale — Walpurgis-night'' s  Dream  —  of 
lis  Fantastic  symphony,  opus  14  a.  In  using  the  same  theme  in  this  last  movement  of  his  divertimento 
Mr.  Loeffler  seems  to  have  been  following  something  of  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
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Mr.  Loefrler's  finale  begins  Moderate  in  A  minor  (4-2  time),  with  a 
terrific  diminished- 7th  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  After  this,  the  lower 
wood-wind,  horns,  trombones,  harp,  and  strings  (without  double-basses) 
intone  the  first  sentence  of  the  Dies  irae  in  unison,  this  exposition  being 
immediately  followed  by  a  variation  (counterpoint  of  the  second  order)  by 
the  solo  violin  in  double-stopping  to  soft  harmonies  in  the  flutes  and  harp. 
A  second  variation  (counterpoint,  three  against  one)  follows,  the  solo 
violin  playing  theme  and  counterpoint  in  double-stopping  against  synco- 
pated staccato  chords  in  the  combined  wood-wind  and  plain  harmony  in  the 
harp.  Other  variations,  some  more  and  more  floridly  contrapuntal,  others 
in  freer  treatment,  follow ;  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  orchestral 
coloring,  but  the  solo  violin  keeps  the  most  prominent  part.  With  a 
change  to  Adagio  in  A  major  (6-4  time)  we  come  to  a  series  of  variations 
in  a  more  modern  spirit,  the  identity  of  the  theme  being  more  and  more 
veiled.  A  brilliant  unaccompanied  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  leads  to 
a  final  Allegro,  at  first  for  the  full  orchestra,  on  another  version  of  the 
theme,  leading  to  a  fantastic  variation  for  the  solo  violin  and  harp  against 
harmony  in  the  lower  wood-wind,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  and  more 
weird  and  unearthly  coda. 

This  divertimento  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings  ;  to  which 
are  added  in  the  finale  1  English-horn,  1  bass-tuba,  and  cymbals.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Opus  120     ....     Robert  Schumann.  , 

(Born  at  Zwickau  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  sketched  out  and  finished  in  1841,  immediately 
after  the  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  opus  38.  But,  although  finished  a  month 
or  two  later,  the  D  minor  was  the  first  performed  of  the  two  :  in  Leipzig 
on  December  6,  1841.  It  was  played  from  the  MS.  Schumann  was  not 
satisfied  with  it,  and  did  not  have  the  score  published.  He  laid  the 
symphony  upon  the  shelf  for  several  years,  and  it  was  not  until  185 1  that 
he  gave  a  new,  remodelled  version  of  it  for  publication.  In  the  interval, 
he  had  written  and  produced  the  symphonies,  No.  2,  in  C  major,  opus  61 ; 
No.  3,  in  E -flat  major  (so-called  the  "  Rhenish  "),  opus  97  ;  and  the  Over- 


ture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,  opus  52.  So,  when  the  second  version  of'  the 
D  minor  was  published,  it  appeared  as  No.  4,  opus  126.  As  there  had 
been  only  a  single  performance  of  the  first  version,  and  the  score  re- 
mained  in  MS.,  little  was  known  about  it  for  some  time.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  the  principal  changes  made  in  the  second,  "authentic" 
version  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation  ;  especially  as  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  Schumann  had  made  some  rather  comical  mistakes  in 
his  scoring  of  the  B-flat  symphony  —  mistakes  which  had  had  to  be  corrected 
between  the  first  rehearsal  and  the  first  performance.  Some  time  after 
Schumann's  death,  the  MS.  score  of  the  first  version  of  the  D  minor  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago, 
Brahms  allowed  this  original  version  of  the  score  to  be  published  —  it  was 
played  in  Boston  by  the  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  11  and  12,  1892.* 
When  this  first  version  became  generally  known,  it  was  found  that 
the  changes  made  in  the  second  one  had  to  do  with  matters  far  more 
vital  than  instrumentation.  A  great  deal  of  elaborate  contrapuntal  work 
was  struck  out,  and  the  treatment  made  simpler  and  more  dramatic. 
Indeed  the  two  versions  of  this  symphony  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
each  other  as  do  Beethoven's  Lenore  overtures  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  is  the 
second  version  that  is  played  at  this  concert.  All  the  tempo-marks  in  the 
score  are  in  German. 

*  Brahms  has  another  interesting  MS.  score  in  his  possession,  which  he  has,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
obstinately  refused  to  have  published.  This  is  an  autograph  score  of  Mozart's  G  minor  symphony,  with 
clarinet  parts  added  by  the  composer. 
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The  first  movement  begins  with  an  introduction,  Ziemlich  langsam  (l/n 
poco  lento)  in  D  minor  (3-4  time).  The  whole  orchestra  (except  the  trom- 
bones) gives  out  a  strong  A  which  gradually  diminishes  to  pianissimo^  to 
serve  as  a  background  to  an  eighth-note  phrase  in  6ths  in  the  second 
violins,  violas,  and  bassoons.  This  figure  is  worked  up  contrapuntally  with 
very  full  scoring,  gradually  swelling  to  forte,  then  diminishing  again  to 
piano.  The  rhythmic  effect  is  peculiar :  the  eighth-note  figure  is  persist- 
ently so  syncopated  in  the  phrasing  that  it  is  apparently  in  6-8  time 
throughout,  instead  of  in  3-4 ;  this  syncopated  rhythm  is  even  reinforced  at 
times  by  those  parts  in  the  orchestra  which  do  not  follow  the  figure  melodi- 
cally,  but  sustain  single  notes.  Yet  by  some  magic,  and  in  spite  of  this 
apparent  predominance  of  6-8  time,  the  ear  is  never  led  astray,  but  recog- 
nizes the  persistent  syncopations  as  such  ;  that  is,  the  3-4  impression  is 
never  for  a  moment  weakened.  After  a  while  an  undulating  dominant 
organ-point  sets  in  in  the  basses, —  alternate  A's  and  G-sharps, —  over 
which  the  first  violins  announce  a  spirally  ascending  figure  in  sixteenth- 
notes;  the  time  changes  from  3-4  to  2-4,  and  a  short  stringendo  passage 
leads  over  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 

This,  Lebhaft  (  Vivace)  in  D  minor  (2-4  time),  begins  forte  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  above-mentioned  spiral  figure ;  a  development  that  is  con- 
tinued up  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  repeated. 
Although  the  characteristic  spiral  figure  is  insisted  upon  throughout,  its  de- 
velopment, together  with  certain  other  accompanying  figures,  is  divided  into 
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three  distinct  periods  which  are  easily  enough  recognizable  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  traditional  first,  second,  and  conclusion-themes  of  the  sonata-form. 
After  the  repeat,  comes  a  long  and  elaborate  free  fantasia,  in  which  the 
spiral  figure  is  so  worked  out — at  times  against  an  impressive  counter- 
figure  in  the  trombones  —  that  it  assumes  more  than  one  new  thematic 
shape.  After  a  while  a  new  melodious  theme  —  the  true  second  theme  of 
the  movement  —  appears  in  F  major.  From  this  point  on  to  the  close  of 
the  movement  the  development  is  perfectly  free ;  there  is  no  third  part. 
The  movement  may  be  said  to  storm  itself  out,  rather  than  come  to  a 
definite  ending.  It  is  immediately  enchained  with  the  next,  without  any 
intervening  "wait." 

The  second  movement,  Romanze :  Ziemlich  /angsam  (Unpoco  lento)  in  D 
minor  —  or  rather  A  minor  plagally,  corresponding  to  the  Gregorian 
Hypodorian  mode  —  (3-4  time),  opens  with  a  mournful  melody,  sung  in 
octaves  by  the  first  'celli  and  oboe,  accompanied  in  plain  staccato  chords  by 
the  other  strings  pizzicati  and  the  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This  theme  is 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  contrapuntal  developments  of  the  introduction 
to  the  first  movement.  Then  the  first  few  phrases  of  the  romanza  theme 
are  given  out  again  by  the  'celli  and  oboe,  leading  to  a  second  return 
of  the  contrapuntal  work  — now  in  D  major,  and  with  the  upper  voice 
in  the  harmony  richly  embroidered  in  florid  sixteenth-note  triplets  by  a  solo 
violin.  A  last  return  of  the  mournful  theme  brings  the  movement  to  a 
close  on  the  chord  of  A  major.     It  is  enchained  with  the  following  one. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo:  Lebhaft  {Vivace)  in  D  minor  (3-4  time), 
presents  the  development  —  at  times  imitatively  contrapuntal,  at  others 
melodically  constructive  —  of  a  stern  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  of 
five  notes.  The  trio,  in  B-flat  major,  is  based  on  an  eighth-measure  phrase 
of  very  peculiar  rhythmic  character.  Its  beginning  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
first  measure,  tied  to  the  first  beat  of  the  second,  and  ending  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  eighth,  somehow  makes  it  give  the  impression  of  being  a  phrase 
of  seven  measures.  The  all-important  first  beat  of  the  phrase  falls 
constantly  upon  a  rest  in  all  the  parts.  The  melody  is  almost  constantly 
in  the  wood-wind,  the  first  violins  embroidering  it  figurally,  much  as  the 
solo  violin  did  the  contrapuntal  passage-work  in  the  Romanze.     After  the 
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trio,  the  scherzo  is  repeated ;  the  trio  returning  once  more  as  a  sort  of 
coda,  to  connect  the  movement  immediately  with  the  finale. 

The  fourth  movement  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  {Lento) 
in  B-flat  major,  modulating  to  D  minor  (4-4  time),  in  which  the  spiral  figure 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  an  impressive  counter-figure  in 
the  trombones  to  a  crescendo  e  stringendo  climax,  ending  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft  {Vivace)  in  D 
major  (4-4  time),  begins  with  its  brilliant,  almost  march-like  first  theme, 
which  is  very  like  the  theme  of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members 
transposed.  The  impressive  figure  of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  is 
recognized  as  a  factor  of  it,  and  the  spiral  figure  plays  an  equally  promi- 
nent part.  The  development  of  this  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  more 
cantabile  second  theme,  beginning  in  the  relative  B  minor,  but  constantly 
modulating  in  the  course  of  its  working-up.  A  bright,  cheerful  conclusion- 
theme  follows  in  the  dominant,  A  major,  and  is  developed  with  Schumann- 
esque  persistency ;  some  strong  contrapuntal  work,  in  which  the  trombones 
and  other  brass  instruments  are  prominent,  against  rapid  ascending  scale- 
passages  in  the  strings  and  wood-wind,  comes  in  near  the  end  of  the  first 
part,  which  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor  with  a  strong  low  G  (sixth  degree 
of  the  scale)  in  the  strings,  bassoons,  and  trombones,  answered  by  a  curious 
snort  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  in  the  whole  or- 
chestra.    The  effect  of  the  sudden  crescendo  and  sforzando  on  this  chord 
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reminds  one  forcibly  of  a  very  similar  one  in  the  Menuet  des  Feu-follets  in 
Berlioz's  Damnation  de  Faust.  Then  follows  an  elaborate  contrapuntal,  at 
times  fugal,  working-out  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme  —  not  the 
spiral  one.  The  third  part  of  the  movement  begins  irregularly  with  the 
return  of  the  second  theme  in  F-sharp  minor ;  but  after  this  its  relations  to 
the  first  part  are  quite  regular.  The  second  theme  comes  in  the  tonic. 
The  coda  begins  as  the  free  fantasia  did,  only  in  E  minor;  but  the  curious 
orchestral  snorts  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  brief  development 
of  an  impassioned  fourth  theme ;  after  which  comes  a  free  closing  passage, 
Schneller  {Piil  moto)  in  D  major  (2-2  time). 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  valve-trumpets, 
2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3 
trombones,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears  no  dedication.  The 
full  title  of  the  work  is :  "  Symphony  No.  IV.  D  minor ;  Introduction, 
"Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  in  one  movement." 


Minuet    of    Will-o'-the-Wisps,   Waltz    of    Sylphs,   Rakoczy   March, 
froiM  "  The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  n,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,  1869.) 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.  The  work,  however, 
soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Me'phisto's  command. 

The  movement,  Moderato  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flickering 
minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and  brass  (with- 
out trombones).     The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  simultaneous  sug- 
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gestion  of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright,  flickering  light  against 
a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of  the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo- 
flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass-clarinet  and  horns.  The  minuet  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  strings  and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more 
prominent  part.  There  is  also  a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a 
cantabile  melody  in  the  strings  is  accompanied  by  continual  light-flicker- 
ings  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire-flashes  in 
the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to 
fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the 
higher  wood-wind.  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade  to  Mar- 
guerite, accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  pizzicato  in  the 
strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement,  the  minuet  theme  returns 
twice  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  whole  ends  in  a 
dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 
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This  minuet  is  scored  for  i  flute,  2  piccolo-flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

1 

Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvemcnt  de  False,  in  D  major  (3-8  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-w'nd  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  1  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 


Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferenz,  a  Transylvanian 
prince  who  made  an  unsucessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Austria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite  both 
in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its  public 
performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on  account 
of  its  revolutionary  associations. 
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There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern  com- 
posers, one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote  it  in  1846  on 
the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pesth,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own  direction  ;  he  afterwards 

included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend  la  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip  through  Austria  and  Hungary.  The 
march  begins  with  Rakdczy's  tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings ;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried 
through,  very  much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out 
dramatically  in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass-drum  simulating  distant  cannon-shots.  A  brilliant 
fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 

Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "  Les  Erinnyes." 

Jules  Massenet. 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-Etienne   (Loire),  France,  on   May    12,    1842; 

still  living  in  Paris.) 

Les  Erinnyes,  antique  drama  in  two  parts,  after  ^Eschylus,  by  Charles- 
Marie  Leconte  de  Lisle,  was  first  given,  with  incidental  music  by  Jules 
Massenet,  at  the  Oddon  irj  Paris  on  January  6,  1873.  The  play  has  been 
called  more  a  study  of  ^Eschylus's  Orestean  Trilogy  than  an  original 
drama.  Leconte  de  Lisle  owed  his  reputation  in  France  and  his  seat  in 
the  Acade'mie-FranQaise  (replacing  Victor  Hugo)  in  1887  more  to  his  trans- 
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lations  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Horace  than  to  his 
original  works ;  les  Erinnyes  and  r Apollonide  (the  latter,  a  study  of  the  Ion 
of  Euripides)  were  his  only  original  plays.  Massenet's  music  to  les 
Erinnyes,  as  given  at  the  first  performance  of  the  play  at  the  Odeon,  was 
for  strings  only,  with  a  few  trombone-passages  in  the  prelude.  It  did  not 
contain  the  Divertissement  with  which  the  present  version  ends.  He  after- 
wards rewrote  and  rescored  the  whole,  adding  some  choruses  and  the  long 
Ballet-divertissement.  With  the  music  thus  remodelled,  the  drama  was 
given  at  the  Opera-National-Lyrique  (Theatre-Lyrique,  on  the  place  du 
Chatelet)  on  May  15,  1876.  The  music  was  one  of  the  corner-stones  of 
Massenet's  reputation  in  France.  The  added  choruses  are  omitted  in  the 
published  score  for  concert  performance,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
orchestral  suite. 

Massenet's  music  to  the  tragedy  comprises  the  following  movements : 
I.  Grecian  Dance.  This  is  a  long  ballet-piece  in  three  connected 
movements.  It  begins,  Allegro  moderato  in  D  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a  few 
measures  of  fortissimo  preluding  —  staccato  chords  and  rushing  scale-pas- 
sages—  after  which  the  two  flutes  in  3rd?  take  up  a  nimble  dance-tune  in 
which  some  of  the  rhythmic  peculiarities  of  the  Saltarello  are  noticeable  ; 
the  accompaniment  is  in  simple  pizzicato  chords  in  the  violins  and  violas, 
with  later  a  more  lively  figure  in  2-4  time  in  the  'celli.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  great  length  with  varied  orchestration,  though  the  flute-tone 
is,  upon  the  whole,  predominant  j  now  and  then  a  more  sustained  counter- 
theme  is  pitted  against  it,  and  there  is  a  weird  subsidiary  in  which  2-4  al- 
ternates with  6-8  time.  After  a  while  the,  time  changes  definitely  to  2-4, 
and  the  principal  theme  is  now  carried  through  in  a  new  rhythmic  and 
melodic  variation  in  accelerando  climax,  the  movement  ending  Allegro  vivo 
assai  in  D  major. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  G  minor  (without  leading-note,  that 
is  with  F-natural  instead  of  F-sharp)  (4-4  time),  contains  some  curious 
dialoguing  between  oboe  and  clarinet  on  a  florid,  Oriental-sounding  phrase, 
which  is  afterwards  briefly  developed  by  fuller  orchestra.  This  short  inter- 
mezzo is  followed  immediately  by  the  third  movement. 

II.  Scene  religieuse  :  Andantino,  Aveccalme  et  simplicity  in  D  major  (3-4 
time).     Here  Massenet  seeks  for  the  proper  Greek  classic    religious    at- 
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mosphere  in  the  rhythm  of  a  solemn  dance  ;  indeed,  the  movement  is, 
musically  speaking,  a  simple  minuet,  at  once  graceful  and  serious,  with 
a  trio,  Invocation  :  Tres-lent  et  avec  un  grand  sentiment  in  E  minor  (4-4  time), 
in  which  a  muted  'cello  solo  sings  a  pathetic  cantilena,  accompanied  by  the 
other  strings  con  sordini.  After  the  trio  the  minuet  returns.  The  develop- 
ment is  simple  and  the  form  quite  regular.  The  movement  is  scored  for  2 
flutes  (the  second  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  1  harp,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings  con  sordini^ 
a  solo  'cello  part  being  added  in  the  Invocation. 

III.  Finale.  This,  Allegro  tres-dkidt  in  G  minor  (4-4  time),  presents  the 
free  development  of  a  furious  dance-motive,  worked  up  with  great  elabora- 
tion in  alternation  with  a  more  cantabile  second  theme  in  G  major,  broadly 
sung  by  all  the  strings  (except  double-basses)  in  octaves. 

This   Divertissement   is   scored   for   1   flute,  1    piccolo-flute,  2   oboes,   2 
clarinets,  2   bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  sax- 
tuba,   1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  1   harp,  snare-drum,  1  sistrum  (or  triangle), 
bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 
.    The  full  score  bears  no  dedication.* 

Overture  to  "The  Black  Domino."     Daniel-Francois-Esprit  Auber. 

(Born  at  Caen  (Calvados),  France,  on  Jan.  19,  1784;  died  in  Paris  on  May  12,  1871.) 
Le  Domino  noir,  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Eugene  Scribe, 

•  In  many  places  in  this  score  there  are  arrangements  made  to  bring  it  within  the  executive  limits  of 
smaller  theatre-orchestras.     But  I  give  the  full  list  of  instruments. — W.  F.  A. 
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the  music  by  Auber,  was  first  given  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Ope'ra-Comique  in 
Paris  on  December  2,  1837.  The  libretto,  in  spite  of  many  improbabilities 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  has  been  called  one  of  Scribe's  best,  as 
the  score  long  stood  as  Auber's  most  original  work,  the  one  in  which  he 
gave  himself  up  with  the  least  reserve  to  his  poetic  fancy  and  melodic  in- 
ventiveness. Le  Domino  noir  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
comic  operas,  both  in  France  and  Germany.  Mme  Damoreau-Cinti  and 
Gustave-Hippolite  Roger  sang  the  principal  parts — Angele  and  Horace  — 
at  the  opening  performance. 

The  overture  is  in  no  form  that  can  be  argued  into  any  relationship  with 
the  sonata ;  it  presents  a  succession  of  more  or  less  sharply  contrasted 
movements,  the  thematic  material  of  which  is  largely  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  opera  itself. 

It  opens,  Allegretto  in  F  minor  (3-4  time),  with  a  forte  outburst  of  the 
full  orchestra  on  a  theme  in  perspicuous,  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  plain 
harmony,  soon  followed  by  a  more  lightly  tripping  staccato  phrase  in  the 
wood-wind  over  an  accompaniment  in  polonaise  rhythm  in  the  strings. 
The  initial  phrase  then  returns,  followed  by  another  lighter  episode  —  a 
dancing  little  phrase  in  the  clarinets  and  other  wooden  wind  instruments 
in  3ds  and  6ths,  alternating  with  ascending  crescendo  chromatic  scale-pas- 
sages.    Again   the  initial  forte  phrase  comes  back,  followed  this  time  by  a 
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third  melodious  episode  in  graceful  three-part  writing  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  with  occasional  pizzicati  in  the  violins.  A  third  return  of  the 
initial  phrase  leads  to  still  another  episode  of  flowing  passage-work ;  after 
which  a  fourth  return  of  the  forte,  somewhat  more  fully  developed  than 
before,  closes  this  introductory  period. 

The  key  now  changes  to  the  dominant,  C  major ;  the  clarinet  and  bas- 
soon in  octaves  give  out  a  graceful,  dancing  bolero  melody,  the  syncopated 
rhythm  of  which  is  peculiarly  catching  ;  this  theme  is  briefly  developed  by 
•various  combinations  of  wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  which  is  now  pizzicato,  now  col  arco,  and  then  repeated.  A  return 
of  the  closing  passage  of  the  introductory  part  in  F  minor  leads  to  an 
Allegro  non  troppo  in  F  major  (3-8  time),  in  which  a  bright,  tripping  jota 
theme  is  developed  at  some  length,  now  by  the  full  orchestra,  now  by 
various  groups  of  instruments,  leading  after  a  while  to  the  closing  move- 
ment of  the  overture,  Allegro  assai  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  in  which  another 
jota  theme  is  brilliantly  worked  up.     The  whole  trite  fortissimo  in  F  major. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  flute,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  trumpets,  4  horns,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears 
no  dedication. 
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years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


Rppohcp  ^  *s  ^ie  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rppohcp  **  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Rl EPRE9BNTED    BY 

JOHN    F.    ELLIS   &    CO., 
937   Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,   .       .       WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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LAFAYETTE  SQUARE  OPERA  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON. 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


BY   THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL   PAUR,  Conductor, 


Tuesday  Afternoon, 
March  22, 


AT  4.  J  5. 


(.•3) 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

)    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Bos  ion,   Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  flusic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

j  Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
fir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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MUSIC    HALL BALTIMORE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fourth  Concert 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY    16, 
AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTiMENT    TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a    I 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pale*, 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.     The  following  if    ' 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Roscn-Strasse,  20-24,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVES. 

R.  LERTZ   &  SON,  7  North  Charles  Street. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


? 


MUSIC   HALL, 

Mount  Royal  and 
Maryland  Avenues, 

Baltimore- 
Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Baltimore. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


FOURTH    CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY    16, 

AT   8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikowsky     Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetique," 

Op.  74 


I.    Adagio  (B  minor)  - 

Allegro  non  troppo  (B  minor) 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia  (D  major) 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (G  major)    - 

IV.  Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso  (B  minor) 


4-4 
4-4 
5-4 
4-4  (12-8) 
3-4 


C.  M.  Loeffler 


Fantastic  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (MS.) 


Allegro  (D  major)  _____ 

Adagio  (B-flat  major)  - 

Allegro  (D  major)  _____ 

Theme  Russe  :  Poco  allegretto  (D  major)    - 
Presto  (D  major)  - 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


2-2 
6-8 

4-4 
4-4 
4-4 


INTERMISSION. 


Hector  Berlioz 


a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps 

b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs 

c.  Rakoczy  March 


from  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust,"  Up.  24 


Rimsky-Korsakoff     -       -       Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship  : 

Largo  maestoso.— Allegro  non  troppo. 
The  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess : 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 
Festival  at  Bagdad ;  the  sinking  of  Sindbad's'Ship  : 

Allegro  molto  e  frenetico.— Vivo.— Allegro. 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


III. 


IV, 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  ALWIN    SCHROEDER. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetique,"  Opus  74. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 

(Bom  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1895.) 

This  symphony  was  published  and  performed  very  shortly  before  the 
composer's  death.  It  is  supposed  that  he  meant  the  last  movement, 
Adagio  lamentoso,  to  be  his  own  Requiem. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction,  Adagio  in  B  minor 
(4-4  time),  based  upon  a  slow  version  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme 
of  the  ensuing  Allegro.  This  is  given  out  in  the  lower  register  of  the  bas- 
soon, against  dark,  sombre  harmonies  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  double- 
basses. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo  in  B  minor  (4-4 
time),  opens  with  the  exposition  of  the  strenuous,  sighing  first  theme  in 
four-part  harmony,  at  first  in  the  divided  violas  and  'celli,  then  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets.  This  theme  is  then  concisely  developed  by  the  strings,  and 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary,  first  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  and 
then  developed  in  double  counterpoint  by  them  and  the  wood-wind.  Here 
we  have  a  good  example  of  Tchaikovsky's  love  for  sharp  contrasts :  at 
first  the  contrast  is  one  of  color,  between  the  warm  brown,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  violas  and  'celli,  and  the  brighter  tints  of  the  flutes  and  clarinets, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme ;  then  comes  the  contrast  in  rhythmic 
and  melodic  character,  between  the  lightly  skipping  upper  and  middle 
voices,  and  the  smoothly  flowing  bass  of  the  subsidiary  —  a  contrast  which 
well  fits  this  latter  for  being  developed  in  double  counterpoint.  The  con- 
trapuntal development  of  the  subsidiary  is  followed  by  a  long  crescendo 
climax  of  passage-work  for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  on  figures  from  the 
first  theme,  during  which  a  new  phrase  of  the  horns  assumes  greater  and 
greater  prominence.  When  this  long  climax,  which  has  almost  the  char- 
acter of  actual  working-out,  has  reached  its  apex,  a  decresceiido  sets  in,  with 
solemn  harmonies  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  over  a  restless,  nervous  bass 
in  the  'celli ;  a  cantabile  phrase  in  the  latter  now  leads  over  to  the  second 
theme  almost  exactly  in  the  way  we  find  in  some  of  Weber's  overtures. 
The  tempo  now  changes  to  Andante  ;  the  key  is  D  major  (relative  major  of 
the  tonic).  The  muted  first  violins  and  'celli  sing  the  cantilena  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  "  teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione"  in  octaves,  against 


Headache 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  YVaterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  g*eat  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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gently  swelled  and  diminished  harmonies  in  the  lower  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  second  subsidiary,  Moderate  tnosso  in  D  major,  follows  hard 
upon  it,  a  gracefully  rising  and  falling  phrase  given  out  alternately  by  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon,  over  a  string  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm.  The  development  of  this  second  subsidiary  is  very  extended,  and 
leads  at  last  to  a  strong  return  of  the  second  theme,  sung  in  double  octaves 
by  the  violins  and  violas,  now  unmuted,  against  a  homophonic  accompani- 
ment in  repeated  triplets  (so-called  "  Gounod  triplets  ")  in  the  other  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns.  This  melody  is  now  further  developed  than  at  first, 
an  augmentation  of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  first  theme  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  as  a  counter-theme,  and  at  last  almost  the  character 
of  a  conclusion-theme.  Recitative-like  repetitions  of  parts  of  the  second 
theme  by  the  clarinet,  over  soft  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  subdued  roll  in 
the  kettle-drums,  bring  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

So  far,  the  general  principles  of  the  sonata-form  have  been  well  adhered 
to,  although  the  development  has  been  somewhat  excessive  and  over-elabo- 
rate for  the  first  part  of  a  symphonic  movement.  But,  from  this  point  on, 
nearly  all  traces  of  sonata-form  are  lost,  and  the  rest  of  the  movement 
might  be  called  a  long  free  fantasia ;  in  this  respect  the  movement  resem- 
bles the  first  in  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony,  which  also  is  wanting  in  a 
third  part.  To  be  sure,  this  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  is  not  wholly 
wanting  in,  at  least  rudimentary,  indications  of  a  third  part :  after  the  long 
and  elaborate  free  fantasia  proper,  in  which  nearly  all  the  thematic  material 
of  the  movement  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  the  first  theme  does  at  last  re- 
turn ;  but  by  no  means  in  its  original  shape,  and  not  in  the  tonic.  It  comes 
back  in  B-flat  minor  in  the  violins,  against  syncopated  triplets  in  the  horns. 
The  second  theme,  too,  returns  later  in  the  tonic  B  major,  in  the  violins 
and  wood-wind,  against  running  counterpoint  in  the  middle  parts.  But  the 
further  development  of  both  of  these  themes  differs  utterly  from  that  in  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  their  return  is  far  more  like  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  midst  of  a  free  fantasia  than  the  regular  return  of  first  and 
second  theme  in  a  third  part.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long  diminish- 
ing coda.  Upon  the  whole,  this  movement  may  be  said  to  begin  symphoni- 
cally,  and  then  to  abandon  the  cyclical  principle  for  that  of  continuous 
dramatic  development. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  con  grazia  in  D  major  (5-4  time),  though 

H.  R.  EISENBRANDT   SONS 


ALL  FIRST-CLASS  MAKES 
AT  LOW  PRICES  ON  VERY 
EASY  TERMS       :     :     :     :     : 


PIANOS 


We  take  Old  Piaxos  and 
Organs  in  Exchange,  and 
make  Liberal  Allowance 
for  them     ::::::: 


WASHBURN 


flANDOLINS,     BANJOS, 
GUITARS,  and  ZITHERS 


ARE  THE 

BEST  IN  THE 

WORLD 


WE    ARE    EXCLUSIVE    AGENTS    FOR   BALTIMORE 
OUR    STOCK    OF    SHEET    MUSIC    AND    MUSIC 
BOOKS  IS  NOW  THE  NEWEST,  LARGEST,  AND 
MOST  COMPLETE  TN  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 


SHEET  MUSIC 


H.  R.  EISENBRANDT  SONS 

N.E.  Cor.  Charles  and  Lexington  Streets  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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not  entirely  of  the  scherzo  character,  is  very  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo 
with  trio.  Its  vivacious  tempo  forbids  its  being  called  a  romanza,  although 
its  flowing  melodious  thematic  material  might  give  this  appellation  some 
color  of  propriety.  The  principal  theme  is  first  given  out  by  the  'celli, 
against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings  and  alternate  chords 
in  the  wood-wind  and  the  horns.  It  is  developed  at  considerable  length, 
with  quaint  accompanying  figures  and  in  very  varied  orchestration.  A 
rather  mournful  second  theme  (in  the  same  key  and  time)  comes  in  as  trio, 
and  is  developed  in  its  turn.  Then  a  return  of  the  first  theme  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close.  Tchaikovsky  has  here  treated  the  unusual  5-4 
rhythm  with  great  naturalness  and  grace ;  yet  he  has  not  in  the  least  ob- 
scured its  peculiar  character  —  as  Chopin  has  in  the  slow  movement  of  one 
of  his  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  Wagner,  in  the  last  act  of  Tristan  —  and  the 
redundant  beat  makes  itself  very  plainly  felt  throughout. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  molto  vivace  in  G  major  (4-4  and  12-8  time), 
has  more  of  the  scherzo  character,  if  nothing  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
form.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  alternate  and  simultaneous  development 
of  two  contrasted  themes  :  the  one  in  lively  staccato  triplets  (12-8  time)  and 
the  other  in  a  march-like  4-4  time.  This  second  theme  is  built  up  of 
figures  which  first  appear  as  contrapuntal  counter-figures  to  the  first.  The 
two  themes  are  elaborately  developed  and  worked  out,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  gaining  the  upper  hand,  until  the  march-theme  at  last  carries  the 
day,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  resounding  coda. 

The  fourth  movement,  Adagio  lamentoso  in  B  minor  (3-4  time),  is  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  imparts  something  of  a  funereal 
character  to  the  whole  work  by  coming  last.  It  is  a  long  drawn,  wailing 
threnody,  now  solemn  and  majestic,  now  impassioned  in  its  expression,  in 

•  SHEET  MUSIC  • 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Selection 

in  the  South. 

We  are  in  a  position,  better  than  any  other  Music  House  in  Baltimore, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  musical  public  in  Sheet  Music.     The  complete 

Boston  Symphony  Repertoire, 

compositions  played  during  the  entire  season,  may  be  obtained  from  us, 
as  well  as  all  classic,  sacred,  and  popular  publications. 

We  represent  the  catalogues  of 

Q.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Breitkopf  &  Haertel,  New  York  and  Leipsic. 

C.  F.  Peters  (Edition  Peters),  Leipsic. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.,  Boston. 


Orders  for  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  a  specialty. 
Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds. 

GIBSON,  GLASER  &  CO.,     210  North  Charles  St. 
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which  two  contrasted  themes  are  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  power  in 
perfectly  free  form.  After  rising  at  times  to  the  most  sonorous  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra,  the  movement  closes  in  hushed  pianissimo. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  a 
tam-tam  being  added  ad  libitum  in  the  last  movement.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated to  W.  Davidow. 

Fantastic  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra. 

c.  m.  loeffler. 

This  composition,  in  which  all  the  movements  are  connected  together 
without  intervening  waits,  begins  immediately  with  the  first  theme  in  the 
solo  'cello  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  violins  and  violas  and 
a  pizzicato  bass.  This  first  theme  (Allegro,  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  part  assuming  more 
and  more  the  character  of  florid  passage-work,  until  the  florid,  Oriental- 
sounding  second  theme  comes  in  in  3-2  time  in  the  fliftes,  accompanied  by 
flowing  arpeggj  in  the  'cello,  sustained  harmonies  in  the  horns  and  bas- 
soons, and  a  lively  rhythmic  jingle  in  the  triangle,  tambourine,  and  harp. 
This  theme  next  passes  to  the  solo  instrument,  which  develops  it  until  a 
third  theme  appears  (in  4-4  time),  with  the  working  up  of  which  the  move- 
ment ends. 

A  short  transition-passage  in  the  orchestra  leads  to  the  second  move- 
ment {Adagio,  in  B-flat  major,  6-8  time).  After  a  few  introductory  measures 
the  'cello  unfolds  a  tender,  rather  sad  melody,  with  the  development  of 
which  against  more  florid  counter-figures  the  movement  is  taken  up. 

The  Allegro  of  the  first  movement  then  returns  with  its  first  and  second 
themes  worked  out  somewhat  differently,  and  leads  at  length  to  a  cadenza 
for  the  solo  instrument,  which,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  some  more  or  less  fan- 
tastic variations  on  a  Russian  theme,  worked  out  now  by  the  'cello,  now  by 
the  orchestra,  and  now  by  both  combined,  with  great  elaboration,  the 
tempo  at  last  growing  quicker  and  quicker  until  it  becomes  a  rushing 
Presto, —  still  on  the  same  Russian  theme, —  and  this,  after  an  episodic 
reminiscence  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement,  grows  to  a  still 
more  impetuous  Prestissimo  coda  for  the  full  orchestra,  with  which  the 
work  ends. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  flaude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK   W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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The  concerto  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  with  trombones,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  and  harp,  for  which  latter  instrument  there  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  part. 

Minuet    of    Will-o'-the-Wisps,    Waltz    of    Sylphs,    Rakoczy   March, 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  II,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,  1869.) 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Opera- Com ique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.  The  work,  however, 
soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Me'phisto's  comman'd. 

The  movement,  Moderato  in  D  major  (3-4  time),  begins  with  a  flickering 
minuet  theme,  given  out  in  full  harmony  by  the  wood-wind  and  brass  (with- 
out trombones).  The  orchestration  is  remarkable  for  its  simultaneous  sug- 
gestion of  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  of  bright,  flickering  light  against 
a  dark  background,  with  its  combination  of  the  high  tones  of  the  piccolo- 
flutes  and  the  low  ones  of  the  bass-clarinet  and  horns.  The  minuet  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  strings  and  wind,  the  latter  playing  the  more 
prominent  part.  There  is  also  a  shorter  Trio  in  D  minor,  in  which  a 
cantabile  melody  in  the  strings  is  accompanied  by  continual  light-flicker- 
ings  in  the  higher  wood-wind.  Ever  and  anon  come  great  fire-flashes  in 
the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescendos  from  piano  to 
fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending  in  a  shriek  of  the 
higher  wood-wind.  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after  the  trio,  is  much  cur- 
tailed, and  leads  to  a  rushing  Presto  in  D  major  (2-2  time),  in  which  the  flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  whistle  a  burlesque  of  Mephisto's  own  serenade  to  Mar- 
guerite, accompanied  by  low  chords  in  the  clarinets  and  a  pizzicato  in  the 
strings.  After  this  rollicking,  madcap  movement,  the  minuet  theme  returns 
twice  more,  until  its  light  is  suddenly  blown  out  and  the  whole  ends  in  a 
dying  flicker  of  the  first  violins. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


THE 


THE 


Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,  Legend  of  Saint  Christopher, 


A    DRAMATIC   BALLAD 

From  the  Poem  by  Keats, 

<  OMl'OSKD   FOR 

Soprano,  Alto,  and  Baritone  Soli, 

Chorus,  and  Orchestra, 

By  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Full  Score  and  Orchestral  Parts,  MS.,  may 
be  had  on  hire  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Accompaniments  may  also  be  had,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Composer  for  Piano  and  Organ. 

Time  of  Performance,  forty  minutes. 

London.  New  York. 


A   DRAMATIC  ORATORIO 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  Orchestra, 
and  Organ. 

The  verse  by  Isabella  Parker. 

The  music  by  Horatio  Parker. 
(Op.  43.) 

Price,  $1.50. 

Performances  already  arranged  for  by  the 
Oratorio  Society,  New  York,  the  Albany  Mu- 
sical Association,  and  the  Hampden  County 
Musical  Association,  Springfield. 


N0VELL0,  EWER  &  CO., 


Chicago. 

21  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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This  minuet  is  scored  for  i  flute,  2  piccolo-flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  Valse,  in  D  major  (3-8  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  whole  movement  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  1  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 

Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferenz,  a  Transylvanian 
prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Austria 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite  both 
in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its  public 
performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on  account 
of  its  revolutionary  associations. 

There  have  been  several  versions  of  the  march  made  by  modern  com- 
posers, one  of  the  best  known  being  Berlioz's.  Berlioz  wrote  it  in  1846  on 
the  night  before  leaving  Vienna  for  Buda-Pesth,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
first  publicly  performed  under  the  composer's  own  direction  j  he  afterwards 
included  it  in  his  dramatic  legend  la  Damnation  de  Faust,  a  great  deal  of 
which  he  wrote  while  on  the  same  trip  through  Austria  and  Hungary.     The 

TELEPHONE  3389.    ~"™~ 

MARON'S 

Bonbons  and  Chocolates. 

fancy . . . 
f  ♦  trimmed  ♦ 

baskets. 

12  West  Lexington  Street. 
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march  begins  with  Rakdczy's  tune,  announced  piano  in  the  wood-wind  to  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings ;  after  the  theme  has  been  carried 
through,  very  much  in  its  original  shape,  its  first  phrase  is  then  worked  out 
dramatically  in  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  interrupted  every  now  and  then 
by  strokes  on  the  bass-drum  simulating  distant  cannon-shots.  A  brilliant 
fortissimo  coda  brings  the  piece  to  a  close. 


"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic    Suite    after    "The    Arabian    Nights," 
Op.  35 Nicolai  Andreyevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  Russia,  on  May  9  (21),  1844;  still  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score  of  this  suite  the  following  "  pro- 
gram "  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French. 

"  The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  faithlessness  of 
women,  had  sworn  to  put  every  one  of  his  wives  to  death  after  the  first 
night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life  by  interesting  him  in 
the  stories  she  told  him  during  1001  nights.  Nettled  by  curiosity,  the 
Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  his 
bloody  plan  entirely. 

"  Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade.     For 
her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from   poets  their  verses,  from    popular 
songs  their  words,  and  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 
I.     The  sea  and  Sindbad's  ship. 

III.  The  young  Prince  and  the  young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  sea.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces  against 
a  rock  surmounted  by  a  bronze  warrior.     Conclusion." 

As  in  Berlioz's  Fantastic  symphony,  so  also  here  in  this  suite  of  Rimsky- 
KorsakofT's  is  there  one  theme  which  keeps  appearing  in  all  four  of  the 
movements.  This  theme,  or  Leitmotiv,  is  given  for  the  most  part  to  a  solo 
violin,  but  appears  at  times  also  in  one  or  another  of  the  wooden  wind 
instruments  ;  it  is  a  florid  melodic  phrase,  in  Oriental  triplets,  generally 
ending  in  a  free  cadenza  of  some  sort ;  it  represents  Scheherazade  herself 
that  is  the  Narrator. 

\    The  first  movement  opens,  Largo  e  maestoso  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  wit 
the  stately  announcement  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves  of  a  theme  which 
we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  another  shape.     Sustained  chords  in  the  wind 
instruments  lead  to  a  recitative-like  announcement  of  the  Scheherazade- 
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LETTER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Is  now  printed  on  the  title  page,  under  the  composer's  portrait,  of  all  instrumental  com- 
positions by 

c.  chahinade. 

u  The  only  edition  of  my  compositions  authorized  for  sale  by  me  in  the  United  States  of 
America  must  bear  my  signature.     (Signed)  C.  Chaminade." 

Among  her  latest  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  are  the  following :  — 

SONGS.  PIANO   PIECES. 

English  am)  fhknch  words.  Vert  Galant,  Op.  85.                >       Ballade,  Op.  86. 

Alone,     April,     My  Heart  Sings,      Once  More.  Six  Pieces  Humoristiques.  Op  67. 

French  words  only.  Reveil,      Sous  Bois,      Inquietude,     Autrefois, 

Couplets  Barhiques,       Nuit  d'Ete,  Consolation,       Norw^gienne. 
Fleur  du  Matin,        Espoir. 


Several  new  Piano  Duets  have  been  recently  added. 


Complete  Catalogue  on  application. 

1 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York, 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 


Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure, delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful; a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says:— 

"It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power ;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  digested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children ;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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"WEBER," 


The  name  of  a  famous  composer 
and  a  no  less 


Famous  Piano. 


ESTEY   ORGANS  lead  the  world. 

We  have  contracted  to  supply  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  with 
ESTEY  Organs  for  five  years. 

FISCHER  PIANOS,  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS,  ESTEY  PIANOS, 
LUDWIG  PIANOS,  BAY  STATE  GUITARS  and  MANDOLINS, 
Reginas,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  merchandise.  Also,  a  full  line  of 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books.  Prices  low.  Terms  to  suit.  Pianos  for 
rent  at  low  rates. 

All  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are 
reproduced  on  the  wonderful 


/EOLIAN 


at  our  ^Solian  parlor.     Call  and  hear  it  before  or  after  each  concert. 


SANDERS   &  STAYHAN, 


13  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.        1327  F  Stret,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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motive,  Lento  (4-4  time),  by  a  solo  violin  against  swept  chords  on  the  harp. 
This  leads  immediately  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non 
troppo  in  E  major  (6-4  time),  beginning  with  a  combination  of  the  theme 
given  out  in  unison  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  —  SEA-motive  —  and 
a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure  —  WAVE-motive  ;  —  these  two  are  worked 
up  together  in  gradual  climax  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  until  a  modula- 
tion to  C  major  brings  in  the  graceful  SHiP-motive  —  first  in  a  solo  flute, 
then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in  the  clarinet,  a  reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive 
coming  between  the  phrases  in  the  horn,  and  a  solo  'cello  persisting  on  the 
WAVE-motive  as  an  accompaniment.  This  WAVE-motive,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persists  almost  throughout  the  movement.  Soon  the  Schehera- 
ZADE-motive  returns  in  a  solo  violin.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  is 
taken  up  with  the  free  alternate  and  simultaneous  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  these  four  motives.     The  form  is  perfectly  free. 

The  third  movement,  "  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young 
Princess,"  Andantino  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (6-8  time),  is  in  a  plain 
romanza  form,  and  consists  in  a  simple,  if  extended,  development  of  two 
themes  —  both  of  them  very  much  alike,  by  the  way  —  of  naif,  folk-song 
.character.  Now  and  then  the  tale  is  interrupted  by  the  Scheherazade- 
motive.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  movement  is  the  constant  recur- 
rence, between  the  phrases  of  the  song-like  melody,  of  rapidly  rising  and 
falling  scale-passages  —  generally  in  the  clarinet,  but  at  times  also  in  the 
flute  or  first  violins.  From  the  entrance  of  the  second  theme,  Pochissimo 
piu  mosso  in  B-flat  major  and  G  minor  (6-8  time),  the  instrumentation  is 
enlivened  by  the  most  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  the  'celli,  and  later 
the  bassoon,  pit  a  more  sentimental  counter-phrase  against  the  tripping 
tune. 

The  fourth  movement  opens,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive  of  the  first  movement,  given  out  in  strong 
unisons  and  octaves.  Then  follows  the  recitative-like  Scheherazade- 
motive  in  the  solo  violin,  leading  to  an  Allegro  molto  efrenetico  in  E  minor 
(6-8  time),  in  which  begins  a  musical  picture  of  a  grand  fete  in  Bagdad ; 
it  is  based  on  a  version  of  the  SEA-motive,  and  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  the  solo  violin  in  treble-stopping.  Now  comes  a 
movement,  Vivo  in  E  minor,  in  which  we  find  a  pretty  constant  combina- 
tion of  2-8,  6-16,  and  3-8  times.     Two    or   three   new   themes,  beside    all 
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those  heard  in  the  three  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  together 
with  infinite  elaborateness ;  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  wild  jollification. 
When  the  fun  is  at  its  wildest,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  scene  from 
land  to  ship-board,  and  the  festivities  are  continued  at  sea.  In  the  midst 
of  this  orgy  the  ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock  and  goes  to  pieces  with  a 
terrific  crash  as  the  trombones  thunder  forth  the  SEA-motive  against  the 
billowing  WAVE-motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  in  C 
major  (6-4  time),  soon  modulating,  however,  to  the  tonic  E  major  as  the 
tempest  rages  in  all  its  fury.  It  gradually  subsides  ;  clarinets  and  trumpets 
give  out  one  more  terrified  cry  on  the  march-theme  from  the  second  move- 
ment, after  which  the  movement  ends  quietly  with  some  tranquil  closing 
developments  on  the  Sea-,  Wave-,  and  Scheherazade  motives.* 

This  suite  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-rlute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  of 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  bass-drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff. 

•This  analysis  is  partly  taken  from  one  by  Friedrich  Brandes  in  the  program-book  for  the  first  symphony 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden  on  October  9,  1896. 
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Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 
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Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,  Conductor. 


FOURTH   CONCERT, 

THURSDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY   17, 

AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
C.  M.  Loeffler, 


-  Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor, 
Op.  9  (MS.) 

I.    Preambule :  Allegro  (A  minor)      -  3-4 

II.    Eglogue :  Andante  (F  major)         -  6-8 
III.    Carnaval  des  Morts :  Variations  on  the  Theme 

"Dies  Irae,"  Moderato  (A  minor)     -         -  -         4-2 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  "  Gaelic,''  Op.  32 


I.    Allegro  con  fuoco  (B  minor) 

II.    Alia  Siciliana  (F  major)        - 

Allegro  vivace  (F  major) 

III.  Lento  con  molto  espressione  (E  minor) 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto  (E  minor)  - 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

INTERMISSION. 


6-8 
12-8 
2-4 
6-4 
2-2 


Hector  Berlioz 


a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps 

b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs 

c.  Rakoczy  March 


from  "The  Damnation 
of  Faust,"  Op.  24 


Rimsky-Korsakoff  -        -  Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship  : 

Largo  maestoso.— Allegro  non  troppo. 

III.  The  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess  : 

Andantino  quasi  allegretto. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad ;  the  sinking  of  Sindbad's  Ship  : 

Allegro  molto  e  frenetico— Vivo.— Allegro. 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 
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Overture  to  Goethe's  Tragedy  "Egmont,"  Opus  84. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

The  overture  to  Egmont  begins  with  a  concise  slow  introduction,  Soste- 
nuto  ma  non  troppo  in  F  minor  (3-2  time)  ;  a  long-held  F  in  the  full  orchestra, 
diminished  from  forte  \o  piano,  is  followed  by  a  stern  theme  in  sarabande 
rhythm,  given  out  strongly  in  full  harmony  by  all  the  strings.  Soft  sighing 
responses  come  in  imitation  from  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  and  strings,  lead- 
ing to  another  fortissimo  F  in  the  full  band,  which  is  followed  in  turn  by  a 
resounding  repetition  of  the  sarabande  theme.  Then  come  some  more 
imitations  on  the  sighing  figure,  followed  by  a  new  motive,  repeated  over 
and  over  again  by  the  first  violins, doubled  by  various  wooden  wind  instru- 
ments, over  a  close  tremolo  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  soft  chords  in 
the  bassoons  and  brass  instruments,  and  a  bass  which  still  adheres  to  the 
sarabande  rhythm. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Alltgro  in  F  minor  (3-4  time),  opens  with 
four  introductory  measures  of  crescendo,  in  which  the  first  violins  and  'celli 
repeat  a  more  rapid  version  of  the  last  figure  of  the  violins  in  the  introduc- 
tion j  then  the  strings  pounce  upon  the  passionate  first  theme,  each  phrase 
of  which  consists  of  a  descending  arpeggio  in  the  'celli,  ending  with  an 
ascending  sigh  in  the  first  violins.  The  antithesis  of  the  theme  begins 
with  another  strenuous  sigh  from  the  wood-wind,  which  is  forthwith  an- 
swered by  the  strings,  and  developed  in  passage-work  in  a  livelier  and  live- 
lier rhythm  ;  this  goes  on  crescendo  until  the  theme  returns  in  fortissimo  in 
the  full  orchestra,  with  a  new  and  more  fiery  antithesis.  Some  subsidiary 
passage-work,  which  wavers  between  the  tonalities  of  A-flat  and  E-flat 
major,  leads  over  to  the  second  theme.  The  thesis  of  this  is  a  modified 
version  of  the  stern  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  now  given  out  in 
fortissimo  chords  in  A-flat  major  by  the  strings ;  the  antithesis  is  a  lighter, 
waving  triplet  figure  in  the  wood-wind.  The  entire  change  of  character 
noticeable  in  the  thesis  —  from  the  sternness  of  the  original  sarabande  to 
triumphant  energy  —  is  owing  to  a  slight  melodic  transformation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  change  of  mode  from  minor  to  major.  A  second  subsidary 
begins  with  a  melodious  phrase  in  ascending  3rds  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
then  develops  in  more  and  more  brilliant  passage-work  \  it  leads  to  a  third 
theme  in  A-flat  major,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  closer  and  closer  imita- 
tions on  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  by  the  wood-wind,  interrupted 
at  every  eighth  measure  by  crashing  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.     A  short 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  RebertS,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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transitional  passage,  beginning  with  reminiscences  in  C  minor  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  basses,  and  developing  into  some  more  repetitions  of  the  in- 
troductory figure  of  the  violins,  leads  directly  over  to  the  third  part  of  the 
movement. 

The  relations  between  this  third  part  and  the  first  are  tolerably  regular 
for  a  while.  The  second  theme  now  comes  in  D-flat  major.  But,  at  the 
point  where  the  third  theme  entered  in  the  first  part,  the  original  plan  is 
abandoned  :  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  sound  fortissimo  chords  in 
the  sarabande  rhythm  of  the  thesis  of  the  second  theme,  to  which  the 
strings  softly  respond  with  the  sighing  figure  of  the  second  subsidiary. 
Soft,  sustained,  mysterious  harmonies  in  the  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons 
lead  over  to  the  coda. 

The  coda,  Allegro  con  brio  in  F  major  (4-4  time),  is  based  upon  entirely 
new  thematic  material ;  it  is  the  dramatic  "  apotheosis  "  of  the  overture. 
It  begins  pianissimo  with  a  constantly  repeated  rising  turn  in  the  first  vio- 
lins, against  tremolos  in  the  second  violins  and  violas,  and  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  over  a  dominant  organ-point  in  the 
basses  and  kettle-drums.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  climax  until  the  thor- 
oughly Beethovenish  explosion  comes  :  the  full  orchestra  precipitates  itself 
in  fortissimo  upon  a  triumphant  fanfare-figure  j  then  comes  a  strongly  ac- 
cented theme  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  bassoons  (the  accents  being  rein- 
forced by  the  horns),  against  which  the  violins  pit  a  brilliant  contrapuntal 
counter -figure ;  one  could  swear  that  one  of  Beethoven's  well-nigh  frantic 
fugatos  was  coming.  But  no,  the  development  goes  on  purely  homophon- 
ically,  and  rises  to  one  of  the  most  tremendous  final  climaxes  in  all  orches- 
tral music.  Particularly  famous  are  the  little  whistling  shrieks  of  the 
piccolo-flute  in  its  highest  register,  against  the  fanfare  of  the  brass  and  bas- 
soons, between  the  resounding  crashes  of  the  orchestra  in  last  five  measures. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  (the  second  being  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair 
of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 

Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Opus  9. 

Charles  Martin  Loeffler. 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen-on-the-Rhine  on  Jan.  30,  1861  ;  still  living.) 
This  composition  was  first  played  by  the  composer  in  the  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  smphony  concert  of  January  5,  1895. 

HEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during 
the  session.  ^,  3 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE/iGeneral  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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The  first  movement,  Pre'ambule :  Allegro  in  A  minor  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  some  rapid  passage-work  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  solo  instrument 
over  a  tonic  pedal-bass  in  the  violas  and  basses,  with  occasional  staccato 
chords  in  the  wind  instruments  and  kettle-drums.  Against  this  persistent 
vivacious  passage-work  of  the  solo  violin,  the  flute  and  clarinets  soon  come 
in  with  more  cantabile  figures.  With  a  change  to  Lento  comes  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement,  eight  measures  in  A  minor,  ending  by  half-cadence 
on  the  dominant,  sung  by  the  solo  violin,  accompanied  by  the  lower  strings 
and  wood-wind.  After  this  brief  exposition  of  the  theme,  the  tempo 
changes  back  to  Allegro  and  the  rapid  passage-work  in  the  solo  violin 
returns,  against  accompanying  phrases  in  the  wood-wind  or  strings  which 
soon  assume  the  character  of  a  development  and  working-out  of  the  lead- 
ing idea  contained  in  the  theme.  With  a  modulation  to  B-flat  major  and 
a  change  of  tempo  to  Molto  tranquillo  comes  the  second  theme  —  a  flow- 
ing cantilena,  based  upon  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  —  sung  throughout 
by  the  solo  instrument  against  a  running  accompaniment  in  the  harp  and 
violas  (or  violins)  in  unison,  other  instruments  gradually  chiming  in,  to 
give  richness  to  the  coloring,  as  the  climax  grows  to  the  forte  and  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra.  A  brief  farewell  phrase  of  the  solo  violin  leads  to 
a  return  of  the  Allegro  (Tempo  primd)\  the  violin  resumes  its  brilliant 
passage-work,  now  accompanied  by  figures  from  the  foregoing  theme  in  the 
strings  or  wood-wind.  A  brief  return  of  the  first  theme,  as  coda,  closes 
the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Eglogue  :  Andante  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens 
with  a  pianissimo  double-pedal  (on  tonic  and  dominant)  in  the  basses  and 
violas,  over  which  the  horns  and  wood-wind  gradually  build  up  the  full 
harmony;  against  this  background  the  harp  throws  out  more  and  more 
rapid  arpeggj,  while  two  muted  trumpets  sing  a  little  preluding  melody  im 
two  parts.  The  English-horn  and  bassoon  give  a  premonitory  hint  of  the 
melody  that  is  to  come.  Then  the  solo  violin  enters  on  the  principal 
melody  of  the  movement.  The  development  of  this  theme,  with  some' 
subsidiary  phrases,  now  by  the  solo  violin,  now  by  various  orchestral 
combinations  against  florid  figuration  in  the  solo  instrument,  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  movement.  The  form  is  perfectly  free,  and  the  develop- 
ment continuous.  This  movement  is  scored  for  a  peculiar  orchestra :  3 
flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  1  English-horn,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  violas,  'celli,  and  double-basses.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  no  violins  used  in  the  orchestra. 

The  third  movement  is  entitled  :  Carnaval  des  Morts  (Carnival  of  the- 
Dead),  Variations  on  the  theme  "Dies  irae,  dies  ilia."  * 

The  origin  of  the  music  of  the  ritual  chaunt  *of  the  Dies  irae  (in  the 
Mixed  Dorian  mode)  is  veiled  in  obscurity ;  that  Thomas  de  Celano  {circa 
1 1 50)  wrote  the  poetic  text  seems  pretty  firmly  established. 

Mr.  Loeffler's  finale  begins  Moderato  in  A  minor  (4-2  time),  with  a 
terrific  diminishedyth  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  After  this,  the  lower 
wood-wind,  horns,  trombones,  harp,  and  strings  (without  double-basses) 
intone  the  first  sentence  of  the  Dies  irae  in  unison,  this  exposition  being 
immediately  followed  by  a  variation  (counterpoint  of  the  second  order)  by 
the  solo  violin  in  double-stopping  to  soft  harmonies  in  the  flutes  and  harp. 
A  second  variation  (counterpoint,  three  against  one)  follows,  the  solo 
violin  playing  theme  and  counterpoint  in  double-stopping  against  synco- 
pated staccato  chords  in  the  combined  wood-wind  and  plain  harmony  in  the 

•Berlioz  has  a  "  burlesque  parody  on  the  Dies  Irae"  in  the  finale — Walpurgis-night's  Dream  —  of 
his  Fantastic  symphony,  opus  14  a.  In  using  the  same  theme  in  this  last  movement  of  his  divertimento 
Mr.  Loeffler  seems  to  have  been  following  something  of  the  same  train  of  ideas. 
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harp.  Other  variations,  some  more  and  more  floridly  contrapuntal,  others 
in  freer  treatment,  follow ;  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  orchestral 
coloring,  but  the  solo  violin  keeps  the  most  prominent  part.  With  a 
change  to  Adagio  in  A  major  (6-4  time)  we  come  to  a  series  of  variations 
in  a  more  modern  spirit,  the  identity  of  the  theme  being  more  and  more 
veiled.  A  brilliant  unaccompanied  cadenza  of  the  solo  instrument  leads  to 
a  final  Allegro,  at  first  for  the  full  orchestra,  on  another  version  of  the 
theme,  leading  to  a  fantastic  variation  for  the  solo  violin  and  harp  against 
harmony  in  the  lower  wood-wind,  which  is  followed  by  a  more  and  more 
weird  and  unearthly  coda. 

This  divertimento  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (of  which  one  is  interchangeable 
with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings ;  to  which 
are  added  in  the  finale  1  English-horn,  1  bass-tuba,  and  cymbals.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  of  Boston. 


Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach  (born  Amy  Marcy  Cheney)  was  born  at  Henni- 
ker  (Merrimack  County),  New  Hampshire,  on  September  5,  1867.  Her 
parents  came  of  very  old  New  England  colonial  stock ;  Charlotte  Cushman 
and  Major-General  Dearborn  had  the  same  ancestry. 

Her  musical  talent  showed  itself  very  precociously ;  at  the  age  of  four, 
musical  ideas  already  began  to  take  definite  shape  in  her  mind,  and  she 
soon  began  writing  little  compositions  out  of  her  own  head.  Even  before 
she  had  taken  any  theoretical  instruction,  her  writing  was  found  to  be 
musically  correct.  She  had  an  accurate  ear  for  absolute  pitch  by  nature. 
Her  musical  education  was  begun  by  her  mother,  who  taught  her  the  piano- 
forte ;  and  this  education  was  continued  —  as  far  as  regards  the  piano- 
forte —  under  Junius  W.  Hill,  Ernst  Perabo,  and  Carl  Baermann.  She 
also  studied  harmony  under  Prof.  J.  W.  Hill  of  Wellesley  College.  But, 
with  this  exception,  she  has  been  entirely  self-taught  in  musical  theory 
and  composition.  After  leaving  Prof.  Hill's  care,  she  pursued  extended 
and  systematic  courses  of  study  in  counterpoint,  fugue,  musical  forrn,  and 
instrumentation  by  herself,  making  translations  of  the  treatises  by  Berlioz 
and  Gevaert  to  aid  her  in  the  last-named  study.  For  the  last  fourteen 
years  she  has  made  a  systematic  practice  of  studying  analytically  all  the 
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best  works  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  before,  during, 
and  after  the  performance ;  she  was  advised  to  this  course  by  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke.  In  this  an  unusually  accurate  memory,  as  well  as  her  keen  ear 
for  absolute  pitch,  was  of  great  aid  to  her. 

Her  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianist  was  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  on 
October  24,  1883  —  she  being  then  sixteen;  on  this  occasion  she  played 
Moscheles's  G  minor  concerto,  opus  60,  with  orchestra.  During  the  ensuing 
winter  she  gave  several  recitals.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  played 
Chopin's  F  minor  concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Mr. 
Gericke,  and  the  Mendelssohn  D  minor  concerto  with  Mr.  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra.  Since  then  she  has  appeared  at  concerts  and  given 
recitals  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  almost  every  season,  the  programmes  of 
some  of  her  recitals  being  made  up  wholly  of  her  own  works.  With  our 
Symphony  Orchestra  she  has  played  concertos  by  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Chopin,  and  Saint-Sae'ns. 

With  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  songs,  all  her  compositions  have  been 
published  since  her  marriage  in  1885.  The  list  includes  a  Mass  in  E-flat 
major,  brought  out  by  the  Handel  &  Haydn  Society  in  1892  ;  a  scena  and 
aria,  "  Eilende  Wolken"  with  orchestra,  sung  by  Mrs.  Alves  at  a  concert  of 
the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  under  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  in  the 
same  year  j  a  Festival  Jubilate  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  brought  out  under 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's  direction  at  the  dedication  of  the  Woman's  Build- 
ing at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago ;  besides  over  sixty  shorter 
works  for  pianoforte,  one  or  more  voices,  violin,  &c,  also  several  cantatas. 
Her  latest  completed  composition  is  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin. 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  "Gaelic,"  (MS.)  Opus  32  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach. 

(Born  at    Henniker  (Merrimack  County),  New  Hampshire,  on  Sept.  5,  1867  ;  still   living 

in  Boston,  Massachusetts.) 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  fuoco  in  E  minor  (6-8  time),  opens 
pianissimo  with  a  tremulous  chromatic  passage  in  the  strings  which  goes  on 
gradually  increasing  in  force  and  fulness  of  scoring  until  it  reaches  the 
fortissimo  of  the  full  orchestra.     This  passage   may  be  regarded  either  as  a 
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first  member  of  the  first  theme,  or  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  it.*  After 
sixteen  measures  of  this  chromatic  whizzing,  the  first  theme  proper  sets 
in,  first  in  the  trumpets,  then  in  the  horns,  then  in  the  wood-wind  against 
a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings;  it  is  developed  at  some  length 
by  the  full  orchestra  (with  a  sparing  use  of  the  trombones,  however)  and 
makes  way,  after  a  measure  of  ritardando  (2-2  time),  for  a  lighter  first 
subsidiary,  in  which  the  skipping  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted  triplet "  plays  a 
prominent  part.  This  subsidiary  (also  in  E  minor)  begins  piano  and  is 
developed  in  crescendo  to  fortissimo.     A  descending   arpeggio  passage  in 

the  strings  leads  to  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme  in  the  horn,  and 
then  the  chromatic  passage  returns,  Poco  piic  tranquillo,  in  the  strings, 
leading  to  another  hint  at  the  first  theme,  and  then  to  the  entrance  of 
the  melodious  second  theme  in  the  clarinet,  the  strings  still  keeping  up 
their  subdued  chromatic  whizzing.  The  second  theme  is,  in  its  turn, 
briefly  developed  —  its  tonality  is  very  shifting,  it  beginning  in  G  major, 
then  passing  through  B  major,  B  minor,  C  minor,  B-flat  major,  and  other 
keys  until  it  comes  to  a  closing  cadence  in  G  major.  It  is  followed  by  a 
brisk  little  conclusion-theme  of  Gaelic  folk-song  character  (in  G  major) 
which  enters  first  in  the  oboe,  then  is  answered  canonically  by  the  flute, 
and  dies  away  in  the  strings. 

On  a  return  to  Tempo  primo,  the  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  whizzing 
chromatic  phrase  of  the  strings,  and  is  carried  through  at  great  length  and 
with  much  contrapuntal  elaboration.  It  ends  with  quite  the  Beethovenish 
"  moment  of  exhaustion,"  after  which  a  recitative-like  solo  of  the  clarinet 
leads  over  to  the  third  part  of  the  movement.  This  is  developed  pretty 
closely  on  the  lines  of  the  first  part,  and  is  followed  by  an  extended  coda, 
with  which  the  movement  ends. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  graceful  melody,  Alia  Siciliana  in 
F  major  (12-8  time),  in  which  the  characteristic  rhythm  and  tranquil,  flow- 
ing grace  of  the  Siciliano  are  strongly  marked.  It  begins  in  the  horn  and 
strings,  and  is  then  further  developed  by  the  oboe,  clarinets,  and  bassoons, 
the  flute  and  horns  coming  in  at  one  time  as  the  piano   swells   to  forte, 

*The  relation  between  this  introductory  chromatic  phrase  and  the  first  theme  proper  is  somewhat 
like  that  between  the  two  members  of  the  first  theme  (or  call  them  first  theme  and  counter-theme)  of 
the  first  movement  of  Schubert's  B  minor  (unfinished;  symphony  ;  though  the  parallel  is  not  quite  exact. 
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Then  follows  a  brisk,  tricksy  scherzo  movement,  Allegro  vivace  in  F  major 
(2-4  time),  with  nimbly  scurrying  violins,  which  is  very  fully  developed, 
little  hints  at  the  preceding  Siciliano  melody  cropping  up  every  now  and 
then.  Then  the  slower  SiciHano  returns  in  its  original  shape  and  is  more 
extendedly  developed  than  at  first,  a  few  measures  of  the  bright  Allegro 
coming  back  at  the  end  to  close  the  movement.  This  movement  is  the 
one  which  corresponds  to  the  scherzo  in  the  traditional  symphonic  form, 
Considering  the  character  of  its  two  contrasted  sections  —  the  slow  SiciH- 
ano and  the  brisk,  sprightly  Allegro  vivace  —  one  might  almost  call  it  a 
scherzo  between  two  trios,  instead  of  two  scherzos  with  a  trio  between 
them. 

The  third  movement,  Lento  con  molto  cspressione  in  E  minor  (6-4  time), 
opens  with  some  contrapuntal  preluding  in  the  wind  instruments,  kettle- 
drums, and  basses pizzicati,  after  which  a  solo  violin  leads  over  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  theme.  This,  a  melody  of  strongly-marked  Gaelic 
character, —  it  has  the  characteristic  Keltic  closing  cadence,  from  the  third 
degree  of  the  scale  to  the  tonic, —  is  exposed  in  elaborate  part-writing  by 
the  muted  strings  with  a  solo  violin  and  'cello  (the  latter  taking  the  melody). 
It  is  followed  by  a  more  strenuous  second  theme,  which  opens  as  the  little 
prelude  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  did,  and  is  developed  at  con- 
siderable length.  A  third  theme — of  well-marked  folk-song  character  — 
which  appears  after  a  while  in  the  strings  is  in  reality  nothing  else  than  a 
counter-theme  to  the  first.  The  two  are  much  worked  up  in  conjunction  ; 
when  the  counter-theme  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  first  violins,  the 
theme  is  in  the  'celli  and  basses ;  then  theme  and  counter-theme  appear 
together  in  the  two  clarinets,  etc.  Still  the  counter-theme  is  at  times 
treated  entirely  by  itself,  and  so  may  not  inaptly  be  called  a  true  third 
theme.  The  development  and  working-out  of  this  movement  are  extremely 
elaborate. 

The  fourth  movement,  Finale:  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  is,  like 
the  first,  in  the  sonata-form.  It  opens  brilliantly  with  the  energetic  first 
theme,  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra;  the  development  of  this  theme  is  so 
protracted  and  elaborate  that  it  has  all  the  character  of  actual  working-out. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  development  of  the  martial,  folk-song-like 
second  theme  that  follows  it  —  appearing  first  in  the  violas,  'celli.  and 
bassoons  in  the  dominant,  B  major  —  which  is  also  worked  out  as  soon  as 
exposed.     There  is  no  real  conclusion-theme,  and  the  free  fantasia  is  com- 
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paratively  short,  as  is  not  infrequently  found  to  be  the  case  in  movements 
where  the  themes  are  very  elaborately  treated  as  soon  as  presented,  so 
that  the  working-out  comes  largely  in  the  first  and  third  parts,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  free  fantasia  and  coda.  In  the  coda  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  second  theme  returns  fortissimo  in  all  the  strings,  except  double 
basses,  in  unison  (not  in  octaves),  reinforced  by  the  trumpets  in  unison  or 
octaves,  against  full  harmony  in  the  wind  instruments  ;  after  which  the 
movement  comes  to  a  free  close  in  E  major. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarirets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and 
the  usual  strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


Minuet    of    Will-o'-the-Wisps,   Waltz    of    Sylphs,    Rakoczy   March, 
from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24     .     Hector  Berlioz. 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint-Andre  (Isere),  France,  on  Dec.  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,  1869.) 

La  Damnation  de  Faust,  legend  in  four  parts,  was  first  given  at  an  after- 
noon concert,  conducted  by  the  composer,  at  the  Ope'ra-Comique  in  Paris 
in  1846.  The  work  was  a  dismal  failure  at  first,  which  failure,  coming  as 
it  did  after  the  immediate  success  of  his  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony,  was 
one  of  the  bitterest  disappointments  of  Berlioz's  life.  The  work,  however, 
soon  made  its  way  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  not  long 
after  Berlioz's  death  became  very  popular  in  France.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably his  most  popular  work  all  over  the  musical  world. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  instrumental 
serenade,  given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  one  night  by 
Me'phisto's  command. 

This  minuet  is  scored  for  1  flute,  2  piccolo-flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  1 
bass-clarinet,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  cornets,  3  trombones,  2 
pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Waltz  of  Sylphs,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  Allegro,  mouvement  de  False,  in  D  major  (3-8  time), 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  away 
through  the  air  after  singing,  at  Mephisto's  command,  the  praises  of 
Marguerite's  beauty  and  loveliness  to  the  sleeping  Faust  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe. 

The  whote  movement  is'  taken  up  with  the  development  of  a  dainty 
waltz  melody  by  the  first  violins,  over  a  persistent  drone-bass  on  the  tonic 
in  the  'celli  and  double-basses  and  light,  breezy  puffs  on  the  second  and 
third  beats  of  the  measure  in  the  second  violins  and  violas.  Through  it  all 
come  little  scintillations  in  the  wood-wind  and  harps.  This  waltz  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  bits  of  orchestral  gossamer.  It  is  scored  for  1  piccolo- 
flute,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  harps,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  harps  play  almost  constantly  in  harmonics. 


Rakoczy  March,  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Opus  24. 

Hector  Berlioz. 

The  Rakoczy  March  is  the  most  famous  of  Hungarian  national  airs,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Rakoczy  Ferenz,  a  Transylvanian 
prince  who  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withstand  the  power  of  Austria 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  great  favorite  both 
in  Hungary  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  although  its  public 
performance  there  has  often  been  prohibited  by  the  government  on  account 
of  its  revolutionary  associations. 

"  Scheherazade,"  Symphonic    Suite    after    "  The    Arabian    Nights," 
Op.  35 Nicolai  Andreyevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  Russia,  on  May  9  (21),  1844;  still  living  at  St.  Petersburg.) 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score  of  this  suite  the  following  "pro- 
gram "  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French. 

"  The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  faithlessness  of 
women,  had  sworn  to  put  every  one  of  his  wives  to  death  after  the  first 
night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life  by  interesting  him  in 
the  stories  she  told  him  during  1001  nights.  Nettled  by  curiosity,  the 
Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  his 
bloody  plan  entirely. 

"  Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade.  For 
her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from  popular 
songs  their  words,  and  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 
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Why  l 
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I.     The  sea  and  Sindbad's  ship. 
III.     The  young  Prince  and  the  young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  sea.  The  ship  goes  to  pieces  against 
a  rock  surmounted  by  a  bronze  warrior.     Conclusion." 

The  first  movement  opens,  Largo  c  maestoso  in  E  minor  (2-2  time),  with 
the  stately  announcement  \n  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves  of  a  theme  which 
we  shall  soon  meet  again  in  another  shape.  Sustained  chords  in  the  wind 
instruments  lead  to  a  recitative-like  announcement  of  the  Scheherazadk- 
motive,  Lento  (4-4  time),  by  a  solo  violin  against  swept  chords  on  the  harp. 
This  leads  immediately  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non 
troppo  in  E  major  (6-4  time),  beginning  with  a  combination  of  the  theme 
given  out  in  unison  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  —  Sea  motive  —  and 
a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure  —  WAVE-motive  ;  —  these  two  are  worked 
up  together  in  gradual  climax  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  until  a  modula- 
tion to  C  major  brings  in  the  graceful  SHiP-motive  —  first  in  a  solo  flute, 
then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in  the  clarinet,  a  reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive 
coming  between  the  phrases  in  the  horn,  and  a  solo  'cello  persisting  on  the 
WAVE-motive  as  an  accompaniment.  This  WAVE-motive,  in  one  form  or 
another,  persists  almost  throughout  the  movement.  Soon  the  Schehera- 
zade motive  returns  in  a  solo  violin.  The  remainder  of  the  movement  is 
taken  up  with  the  free  alternate  and  simultaneous  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  these  four  motives.     The  form  is  perfectly  free. 

The  third  movement,  "  Story  of  the  Young  Prince  and  the  Young 
Princess,"  Andanti?w  quasi  allegretto  in  G  major  (6-8  time),  is  in  a  plain 
romanza  form,  and  consists  in  a  simple,  if  extended,  development  of  two 
themes  —  both  of  them  very  much  alike,  by  the  way  —  of  naif,  folk-song 
character. 

The  fourth  movement  opens,  Allegro  molto  in  E  minor  (6-8  time),  with  a 
reminiscence  of  the  SEA-motive  of  the  first  movement,  given  out  in  strong 
unisons  and  octaves.  Then  follows  the  recitative-like  Scheherazade- 
motive  in  the  solo  violin,  leading  to  an  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico  in  E  minor 
(6-8  time),  in  which  begins  a  musical  picture  of  a  grand  fete  in  Bagdad ; 
it  is  based  on  a  version  of  the  SEA-motive,  and  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  the  solo  violin  in  treble-stopping.  Now  comes  a 
movement,  Vivo  in  E  minor,  in  which  we  find  a  pretty  constant  combina- 
tion of  2-8,  6-16,  and  3-8  times.  Two  or  three  new  themes,  beside  all 
those  heard  in  the  three  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  together 
with  infinite  elaborateness ;  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  wild  jollification. 
When  the  fun  is  at  its  wildest,  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  scene  from 
land  to  ship-board,  and  the  festivities  are  continued  at  sea.  In  the  midst 
of  this  orgy  the  ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock  and  goes  to  pieces  with  a 
terrific  crash  as  the  trombones  thunder  forth  the  SEA-motive  against  the 
billowing  WAVE-motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e  maestoso  in  C 
major  (6-4  time),  soon  modulating,  however,  to  the  tonic  E  major  as  the 
tempest  rages  in  all  its  fury.  It  gradually  subsides;  clarinets  and  trumpets 
give  out  one  more  terrified  cry  on  the  march-theme  from  the  second  move- 
ment, after  which  the  movement  ends  quietly  with  some  tranquil  closing 
developments  on  the  Sea-,  Wave-,  and  Scheherazade  motives.* 

This  suite  is  scored  for  1  piccolo-rlute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  (the  second  of 
which  is  interchangeable  with  English-horn),  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  cymbals,  bass-drum,  tam-tam,  harp,  and 
the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff. 

•This  analysis  is  partly  taken  from  one  by  Friedrich  Brandes  in  the  program-book  for  the  first  symphony 
concert  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in  Dresden  on  October  9,  1896. 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY   APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  < 
Mr.  William  Steinway  the  order  of  The  Rbd  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  ttW 
manufacturer.  

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pali 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.     The  following  ii 
the  translation  of  his  diploma :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  13an  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Ncue  Rosen-Strasse,  20  n,  Hamburg,  Germany. 
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Orchestra 

Mr.   EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
BROOKLYN. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Tenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


FOURTH   MATINEE, 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   FEBRUARY    18, 

AT  3  P.M. 


PROGRAMME. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  -       -       Overture,  "Ruy  Bias,"  Op.  95 

1  Ludwig  van  Beethoven       -      Romanza  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in 

F  major,  Op.  50 

*>.  Nicolo  Paganini  -       -       Caprice  for  Violin,  in  A  minor,  Op.  1 

§  (Transcribed  and  the  Orchestral  Accompaniment  scored  by 

LADISLAS  GORSKI.) 

(First  time.) 

_udwig  van  Beethoven    Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving1  in  the  country : 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (F  major)  -  2-4 

II.    Scene  by  the  brook-side  : 

Andante  molto  moto  (B-flat  major)  -         -        12-8 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk : 

Allegro  (F  major)   ------  3-4 

In  tempo  d'  Allegro  (F  major)  -  2-4 

Thunderstorm ;  Tempest : 

Allegro  (F  minor)  _____  4.4 

IV.  Shepherds'  Song ;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 

Allegretto  (F  major)        -----         6-8 

INTERMISSION. 

Songs  with  Pianoforte. 
i.  Arthur  Foote      --__-_"  Love  me  if  I  live  " 
\  Grieg         _________  "Greeting" 

.  Weil  ----------  Spring  Song  " 

Leo  Delibes  -     .  -       -       -       -       -       -     Suite,  "Sylvia" 

a.  Les  Chasseuresses. 

b.  Introduction  and  Valse  Lente. 

c.  Pizzicato  Polka. 

d.  Bacchanale.  

SOLOISTS: 

Mme.  BARNA.  Mr.  T.  ADAMOWSKI. 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 

For  Programme  for  Fourth  Concert,  to-morrow  (Saturday), 
February  19,  see  page  13, 
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Overture  to  "  Ruy  Blas,"  Opus  95.    Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


(Born  in  Hamburg  on  Feb    J,  1809;  died  in  Leipzig  on  ftov.  4,  1S47.) 

This  overture  was  written  for  a  performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  drama  ol 
Ruy  Bias,  given  in  aid  of  the  Theatrical  Fund  in  Leipzig  on  March  n 
1839.  Mendelssohn  had  originally  been  commissioned  to  write  a  two-par 
song  for  this  performance,  which  he  did  —  it  was  afterward  published  a« 
No.  3  of  opus  77  (No.  5  of  the  posthumous  works)  —  but,  when  he  handec 
it  in,  disappointment  was  expressed  that  he  had  not  seen  good  to  write  ar 
overture  as  well.  So  he  immediately  set  to  work,  and  wrote  the  presen 
one  in  three  days.  It  was  always  irksome  to  him  to  have  it  connected  witr 
Victor  Hugo's  play,  which  he  thoroughly  abominated;  and  he  was  fond  o:| 
speaking  of  it  himself  as  "The  Overture  to  the  Theatrical  Fund."  It  ij 
the  only  one  of  Mendelssohn's  overtures  which  has  completely  the  theatri 
cal  character,  the  closing  measures  of  which  make  you  feel  that  the  curtair 
is  about  to  rise.  The  score  was  published  in  January,  1852,  as  opus  91 
(No.  24  of  the  posthumous  works).  The  MS.  is  now  in  Buckingham  Palact 
in  London. 

The  overture  opens  with  four  measures  of  Lento  in  C  minor  (2-2  time: 
in  which  the  wind  instruments  give  out  a  stern  forte  phrase  in  full  harmony 
closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant.  Then  follows,  Alhgro  motto 
a  hurried  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main  body  of  the  work  in  th< 
violins  ;  then  a  return  of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  somewhat  altered  har 
mony,  and  a  second  hint  at  the  coming  theme,  stopped  short  by  anothe: 
return  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  wind  instruments  in  still  different  har. 
mony.  Then  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins,  Allegro  mollo,  in  C 
minor  (2-2  time),  with  the  agitated,  tortuous  first  theme,  given  out  anc, 
developed  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  A  violent  subsidiary  follows 
imitative  passage-work  on  a  descending  chromatic  figure,  fortissimo  in  th( 
full  orchestra,  leading  to  a  return  of  the  stern  opening  phrase  in  the  wine 
instruments,  now  closing  with  a  half-cadence  on  the  dominant  of  the  rela 
tive  K-flat  major.  In  this  key  the  second  theme  now  appears,  at  first  it 
rhythmic  chords  in  the  strings,  then  with  the  melody  sung  by  the  clarinets 
bassoons,  and  'celli  in  unison,  the  strings  keeping  up  their  rhythmic  accom 
paniment.  A  brilliant,  buoyant  conclusion-theme  then  follows,  still  ir 
E-rlat  major,  and  is  developed  in  crescenlo  climax  by  fuller  and  fullei 
orchestra. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short  and  dramatic,  beginning  furiously  with  work 
ing-out  the  first  subsidiary,  then  taking  up  the  first  theme,  then  the  con 
elusion-theme,  and  lastly  a  melodic  variation  of  one  of  the   figures  of  tht 
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second  theme  in  a  recitative-like  passage  for  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  'celli 
that  vividly  recalls  the  phrase  "  Lord !  a  broken  heart,  and  a  contrite 
heart  "  in  the  composer's  St.  Paul.  A  short  crescendo  on  this  figure  leads 
to  the  fortissimo  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  C  minor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  part.  This  is  quite  regular,  exc'ept  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme  is  much  curtailed,  and  the  subsidiary  wholly 
omitted ;  the  second  and  conclusion  themes  now  come  in  the  tonic  C  major. 
There  is  a  longish  and  exceedingly  brilliant  coda,  beginning  on  the  first 
theme  in  C  minor,  then  developing  one  of  its  figures  in  some  new  crescendo 
passage-work,  and  finally  breaking  out  into  the  conclusion-theme  in  C 
major,  the  whole  ending  with  the  full  orchestra  in  fortissimo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3. trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings.     The  score  bears  no  dedication. 


romanza  for  vlolin  and  orchestra,  in  f  major,  opus  50. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  (probably)  Dec.  16,  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827'.) 
This  romanza,  the  second  of  the  two  that  Beethoven  wrote  for  violin  with 
orchestral  accompaniment  was  first  published  by  the  Bureau  des  Arts  et 
dTndustrie  in  Vienna  in  May,  1805  ;  the  date  of  its  composition  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  autograph  score  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
F.  Amerling  in  Vienna.  The  romanza,  Adagio  cantabile  in  F  major  (2-2 
time),  begins  with  its  theme,  given  out  by  the  solo  violin,  simply  accom- 
panied by  the  strings.     The  whole  movement  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 


Hwdacfc 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  thiuk  it  is 
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ment  and  working-out  of  this  one  theme,  with  occasional  passages  of  free 
figural  passage-work  for  the  solo  instrument.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  i  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score 
bears  no  dedication. 


Caprice  for  Violin,  in  A  minor,  Opus  i.  Nicolo  Paganini. 

(Born  in  Genoa  on  Oct.  27,  1782 ;  died  at  Nice  on  May  27,  1840.) 

This  is  one  of  the  twenty-four  caprices  "  dedicated  to  artists  "  which 
form  Paganini's  opus  1.  It  is  in  the  form  of  theme  and  variations,  pre- 
ceded by  a  free  introduction.  After  the  introduction,  Allegro  in  A  minor 
(2-4  time), —  consisting  mostly  of  cadenza  passages  for  the  solo  instrument, 
—  the  solo  violin  gives  out  the  theme,  Allegro,  sixteen  measures  of  simple 
melody,  repeated,  accompanied  by  the  strings.  Then  follow  eleven  varia- 
tions, the  last  of  which  merges  into  a  finale.  These  variations  are  all 
figural,  not  contrapuntal,  in  character.  In  some  of  them  the  tricks  of  vio- 
lin-technique invented  by  Paganini  are  noticeable;  for  instance,  playing 
the  melody  —  Andante  in  A  major  —  entirely  in  high  "artificial  "  harmonics 
in  the  seventh  ;  and  alternating  short  strokes  of  the  bow  with  left-hand 
pizzicati,  in  the  tenth.  The  so-called  artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by 
stopping  ihe  string  with  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
producing  an  harmonic  node  by  just  grazing  it  at  a  certain  point  higher  up 
with  the  fourth  finger.     The  eighth  variation  will  be  omitted  at  this  concert. 

The  piece,  as  played  at  this  concert,  is  not  in  its  original  form,  but  as 
transcribed  and  furnished  with  a  new  orchestral  accompaniment  by  Ladis- 
las  Gorski.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  bassoons,  2  horns,  tambourine,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  T.  Adamowski. 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral,"  Opus  68. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  Sinfonia  pastorale  was  composed  in  the  wooded  meadows 
lying  between  Heiligenstadt  and  Grinzing  near  Vienna  in  the  summer  of 
1808.  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  written  in  the  same  summer,  and 
there  was  for  some  time  considerable  confusion  in  the  numbering  of  the 
two  works.  On  the  autograph  score  of  the  Pastoral  stands  in  Beethoven's 
own  hand  : 

Sinfia.  6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Angenehme  heitre  Empfindungen  welche  bey 
der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa  —  Alio  ma  non  troppo  —  Nicht  ganz  ge- 
schwind.  N.B.  die  deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreiben  sie  alle  in  die  erste  Violini  — 
Sinfonie  von  Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(6th  Symph.  By  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  JPleasant  cheerful  feelings  which  awafke]  in 
man  on  arriving  in  the  country — Alio  ma  non  troppo  —  Not  very  fast  —  N.B.  the 
German  headings  all  to  be  written  in  the  first  Violini  —  Symphony  by  Ludwig  van 
Beethoven. 
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The  directions  about  writing  the  German  headings  to  the  several  move- 
nents  in  the  first  violin  parts  are  evidently  addressed  to  the  copyist. 

Both  the  Pastoral  and  the  C  minor  symphonies  were  brought  out  at  the 
same  concert,  in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien  in  Vienna  on  December  22, 
1808.  And  here  the  confusion  in  the  numbering  began.  The  Pastoral 
was  set  down  on  the  program  as  No.  5,  and  the  C  minor,  as  No.  6.  The 
Pastoral  was  described  on  this  program  as  follows  : 

Pastoral  Symphonie  (No.  5),  mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerey. 

istes  Stuck.  Angenehme  Empfindungen,  welche  bey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im 
Menschen  erwachen. 

2tes  Stuck.     Scene  am  Bach. 

3tes  Stuck.     Lustiges  Beysammenseyn  der  Landleute ;  f'allt  ein 

4tes  Stuck.     Donner  und  Sturm  ;  in  welches  einfallt 

5tes  Stuck.  Wohlthatige,  mit  Dank  an  die  Gottheit  verbundene  Gefiihle  nach  dem 
Sturm. 

(Pastoral  Symphony  [No.  5],  more  expression  of  feeling  than  painting. 

1st  Piece.     Pleasant  feelings  which  awake  in  man  on  arriving  in  the  country. 

2nd  Piece.     Scene  by  the  brook. 

3rd  Piece.     Jovial  assemblage  of  the  country  folk,  interrupted  by 

4th  Piece.     Thunder  and  storm,  interrupted  by 

5th  Piece.     Beneficial  feelings,  connected  with  thanks  to  the  Deity,  after  the  storm.) 

The  final  headings,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  published  score  of  the 
symphony,  are  given  on  the  program  of  this  concert.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  idea  of  putting  descriptive  headings  of  any  sort  to  the  several 
movements  was  an  afterthought  of  Beethoven's.  In  the  sketch-book  which 
contains  numerous  sketches  for  the  first  movement  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  we  find :  "  Sinfonie  caracteristica.  Die  Errinnerungen  von  der 
{dem  f)  Landleben  (Characteristic  symphony.  The  recollections  of  life  in 
the  country)."  There  is  also  a  note  to  the  effect  that  "Man  uberlasst  dem 
Zuhorer  sick  selbst  die  Situationen  auszufinden  (The  listener  is  left  to  find 
out  the  situations  for  himself)." 
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It  has  been  reported  —  I  now  forget  where  —  that  Beethoven  took 
several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk 
songs ;  how  true  this  is,  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events,  if  Beethoven 
really  did  make  use  of  popular  material  in  this  work,  he  followed  his 
usual  plan  of  so  remodelling  it  that  it  smacks  of  nothing  but  Beethoven 
himself. 

The  first  movement,  Awakening  of  cheerful  feelings  on  arriving  in  the 
country :  Allegro  ma  non  troppo  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  opens  immedi- 
ately, without  a  slow  introduction,  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme 
in  piano  by  the  strings.  The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  this 
theme  is  worth  noting,  as  it  assumes  an  independent  thematic  importance 
later  on  in  the  movement.  The  simple  exposition  of  the  theme  is  followed 
by  some  crescendo  passage-work  on  its  principal  figure,  leading  to  a  forte 
repetition  of  the  theme  itself  by  the  full  orchestra,  this  time,  however, 
without  the  cantabile  phrase  of  the  antithesis.  This  outburst  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  first  subsidiary  (still  in  F  major)  :  triplet  repercussions  in 
the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  interspersed  with  developments  on  a 
figure  from  the  first  theme  in  the  first  violins.  Then  follows  the  second 
theme  (in  the  dominant,  C  major)  :  a  waving  arpeggio  figure  which  passes 
from  the  first  violins  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  'celli,  and  then  the 
double-basses  ;  it  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against  a 
melodious  counter-theme,  at  first  in  the  flute,  then  in  the  'celli  and  double- 
basses,  to  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  other  strings.  This  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  second  theme  is  in  gradual  crescendo  from  piano  to  forte,  and 
reposes  on  a  regular  alternation  of  dominant  and  tonic  harmony  (very 
much  on  the  general  plan  of  the  so-called  "  Rossini "  crescendo).  It  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  second  subsidiary  in  3rds,  at  first  brilliant,  then 
more  tenderly  melodious,  which  also  is  worked  up  in  crescendo.  A  more 
rustic   conclusion-theme,  over  a  drone  bass,  follows,  and  is  developed  in 
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diminuendo  up  to  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  very  long,  yet  it  contains  the  working-out  of  the 
first  theme  only.  This  working-out  is  conducted,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
a  plan,  the  utter  simplicity  of  which  is  saved  from  monotony  of  effect 
only  by  the  inherent  vivacity  of  the  theme  itself  and  by  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  harmonic  progressions.  The  scheme  is  this  :  a  figure  taken 
from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  first  by  one  instru- 
ment, then  by  another,  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons, 
and  horns,  and  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  violas  and  'ce\\\,floco  a poco  crescendo ; 
the  harmony  changes  only  every  twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  When  two 
harmonies  have  been  exhausted  in  this  way,  a  little  interlude  of  free  play 
with  the  figure  follows,  and  then  another  long-drawn  crescendo  on  two 
harmonies  begins  and  is  carried  through  like  the  previous  one.  A  more 
monotonous-seeming  plan  could  hardly  have  been  devised  ;  yet  the  effect 
is  magically  beautiful.  After  a  while,  however,  the  working-out  grows 
more  elaborate,  the  hitherto  neglected  cantabile  phrase  from  the  antithesis 
of  the  first  theme  now  coming  to  the  fore,  and  being  treated  almost  as 
an  independent  theme. 

The  free  fantasia  merges  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  return  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  part  is  practi- 
cally an  exact  repetition  of  the  first,  save  that  the  second  theme  and  what 
follows  are  now  in  the  tonic,  instead  of  in  the  dominant.  A  short  coda 
closes  the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  mosso  in 
B-flat  major  (12-8  time),  begins  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
first  violins,  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accompaniment  on  a  triplet  figure  in 
the  second  violins,  violas,  and  two  'celli  soli  with  mutes.  As  was  to  be 
noted  in  the  theme  of  the  first  movement,  we  find  also  in  this  theme  that 
the  thesis  is  quaint  and  rustic  in  character,  whereas  the  antithesis  assumes 
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the  shape  of  a  more  sustained  cantabik  melody.     With  the  entrance  of  the 
antithesis  the  flowing   accompaniment  in   the   second  violins,  violas,  and 
'celli  soli  changes  from  its   triplet   movement   to  waving   sixteenth-notes. 
This  exposition  is  forthwith  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the 
clarinet  and  bassoon  in  octaves,  over  a  figural  elaboration  of  the  original 
accompaniment  in  the  lower  strings,  with  oft-recurring  trills  in  the  first 
violins.     A  sensuously  languid  second  theme  follows  (still  in  the  tonic,  B- 
flat  major),  at  first  in  the  strings,  then  taken  up  and  briefly  developed  by 
various  instruments,  not  without  hints  at  contrapuntal  imitation.     A  quaint 
and  very  short  conclusion-theme  leads  over  to  the  working-out.     The  re- 
mainder of  the  movement,  which  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  consists  wholly 
of  more  and  more  cunningly  embroidered  developments  on  the  thematic 
material  already   exposed.     These   developments   sometimes   assume   the 
shape  of    mere  repetition,   in   various  keys,    and  at  others  that  of  actual 
working-out.     The  figural   elaboration    of  the   accompaniment  of  the  first 
theme,  whenever  it  reappears  entire,  goes  on  constantly  increasing.     The 
little  ornamental   ascending  arpeggio-figure  in   the  flute  which   makes  its 
appearance  after  a  while  is  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  song  of  the  yellow- 
hammer.     The  movement  closes  with  a  short  coda,  in  which  there  is  an 
actual   trio-dialogue  between  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and   cuckoo 
(clarinet),  the  frank  realism  of  which  is  quite  cured  by  its  musical  beauty. 
The  third  movement,  Jovial  meeting  of  the  country  folk  :  Allegro  in  F 
minor  (3-4  time),  is  really  the  scherzo  of  the  symphony.     The  form  of  the 
first  theme  is  peculiar :  the  thesis  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  the  rela- 
tive D  minor ;  the  antithesis  is  in  D   major  throughout.     This  theme  is  de- 
veloped—  one  might  almost  call  it,  worked  out  —  with  great  brilliancy;  it 
is  followed  by  a  still  quainter  second  theme  (still  in  the  tonic,  F  major) 
played  by  the  oboe  over  regularly  pulsating  middle-parts  in  waltz- rhythm  in 
the  violins.     The  bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.     This  second 
theme  is  supposed  to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musi- 
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cians,  in  which  the  bassoon  player  can  only  get  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave- 
F  out  of  his  ramshackle  old  instrument ;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this 
series  of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played 
through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and  finally 
by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient  in  the 
matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F  without  stopping.  A 
return  of  the  first  theme  leads  crescendo  e  stringendo  to  what  is  really  the 
trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'  Allegro  in  F  major  (2-4  time),  in  which  a 
strongly  accentuated  and  rather  loutish  rustic  dance-tune  is  simply  de- 
veloped in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  It  is  followed  by  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before,  up  to  the  point 
where  the  second  theme  should  enter,  the  tempo  gradually  increasing  to 
presto.  Here,  however,  the  merry  dance  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
thunder-storm. 

The  fourth  movement,  Thunder-storm,  Tempest :  Allegro  in  F  minor 
(4-4  time),  is  a  piece  of  perfectly  free  tone-painting,  in  which,  however,  a 
certain  balance  and  symmetry  of  musical  form  are  not  wanting.  Nearly  all 
the  familiar  sounds  of  a  thunder-storm  in  the  country  are  here  more  or  less 
vividly  suggested  —  the  chromatic  howling  of  the  wind,  the  whizzing  of  the 
rain  against  the  leaves.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of  course  suggested  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Beethoven  here  invariably  makes  the  thunder-clap 
precede  the  lightning-flash  —  but  with  such  vigor  of  musical  effect  that  com- 
paratively few  persons  have  noticed  the  solecism.  This  movement  is  im- 
mediately enchained  with  the  following  one. 

The  fifth  movement,  Shepherds'  Song,  Glad  and  thankful  feelings  after 
the  storm :  Allegretto  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  opens  with  a  blithe  call  of  the 
clarinet  over  a  double  organ-point  on  dominant  and  second  degree  (C  and 
G),  which  is  answered  by  a  modification  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  horn, 
over  the  same  double  organ-point  with  the  addition  of  a  third  one  oh  the 
tonic,  F,  below  it.  This  accumulation  of  unprepared  organ-points  gave 
F.-J.  Fe'tis  the  queerest  qualms;  but  Beethoven  knew  quite  well  what  he 
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was  about.  This  introductory  phrase,  coming  after  the  clearing  up  of  the 
storm  in  the  preceding  movement,  has  all  the  effect  of  a  sudden  ray  of  sun- 
shine. Its  repetition  by  the  horn  is  immediately  followed  by  the  first 
theme  given  out  by  the  strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  the  clarinets 
and  bassoons.  This  theme  is  soon  seen  to  be  based  on  a  figure  from  the 
opening  clarinet  and  horn-call.  It  is  given  out  three  times  in  succession  | 
first  as  an  upper  voice  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  violas,  and  'czXW  pizzitati ;  then  as  a  middle  voice  in  the  second 
violins,  against  a  twittering  accompaniment  in  the  first,  repeated  chords  in 
the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  pizzicati  in  the  violas  and  basses ; 
then  by  the  full  orchestra,  with  the  theme  still  as  a  middle  voice  in  the 
clarinets,  violas,  and  'celli.  After  this  elaborate  exposition  —  which  forms 
a  gradual  crescendo^  ending  in  fortissimo —  a  more  nervous  subsidiary  enters 
(still  in  the  tonic)  and  is  strongly  developed  by  the  full  orchestra.  A  brief 
transition-passage  on  the  opening  clarinet-call  (taken  up  by  various  instru- 
ments) leads  to  a  somewhat  shortened  repetition  of  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  the  first  theme,  with  more  elaborate  figuration  in  the  accompani- 
ment. Toward  the  end,  it  modulates  to  the  sub-dominant,  B -flat  major,  in 
which  key  the  second  theme  now  makes  its  appearance  —  in  6ths  and  3rds 
in  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  against  arpeggj  in  the  violas,  the  whole 
orchestra  coming  in  on  the  last  beat  of  every  phrase.  The  remainder  of 
the  movement  is  little  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before,  the  first  theme  reappearing  sometimes  in  its  original  form,  some- 
times in  flowing  figural  variation,  interspersed  with  passages  of  contra- 
puntal working-out. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  to  which 
are  added  2  trombones  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements,  and  1  piccolo- 
flute  in  the  fourth.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
Count  RasoumofTsky. 
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FOURTH   CONCERT, 

SATURDAY   EVENING,   FEBRUARY    19, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Richard  Wagner  - 


Prelude  to  "  Die  MVistersinger  " 


C.  M.  Loeffler         Fantastic  Concerto  f<»r  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (MS.) 

Allegro  (D  major)         ______  2-2 

Adagio  (B-flat  major)  -         -         -         -         -         -  68 

Allegro  (D  major)          ______  4.4 

Theme  Russe  :  Poco  allegretto  (D  major)      -         -  4-4 

Presto  (D  major)           -         -         -         -         -         -  44 

tFirst  time  at  these  concerts.) 
INTERMISSION. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky     Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

I.    Adagio  (B  minor)         ______  4.4 

Allegro  non  troppo  (B  minor)       -  4-4 

II.    Allegro  con  grazia  <D  major)      -  5-4 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace  (G  major)  -         -         -       4  4(12-8) 

IV.  Finale:  Adagio  lamentoso  (B  minor)   -  3-4 

Bedrich  Smetana     -  -       -       -  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Vltava" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


SOLOIST, 
Mr.  ALWIN    SCHROEDER. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg,"  in  C  major. 

Richard  Wagner. 

Die  Meistersingcr  von  Niirnberg,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner, 
was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in 
Munich  on  June  21,  1868.  It  is  Wagner's  only  musical  comedy,  and  was 
originally  intended  as  a  companion  "  satire-play  "  —  in  the  antique  Greek 
sense  —  to  Tannhiiuser. 

The  prelude  opens  strongly  and  broadly  with  the  first  theme  of  the 
Master  Singer's  March,  treated  contrapuntally  —  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
old  school  of  musical  art  which  the  master  singers  represent  in  the  comedy. 
The  exposition  of  this  first  theme  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  —  the  second 
theme  of  the  same  march,  also  known  as  the  King  DAviD-motive  (David 
was  the  tutelary  patron  of  Master  Singers'  guild)  —  which  is  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  first  theme,  now  elaborately  developed  by  the  full  orchestra. 
This  strong  climax  is  followed  by  some  phrases  taken  from  Walther's 
Preislied  and  Werbclied,  leading  to  a  modulation  to  E-flat  major  and  a 
burlesque  parody  on  the  first  theme,  given  out  staccato  by  the  wood-wind, 
and  worked  up  contrapuntally  against  a  droll  little  counter-figure  taken 
from  the  crowd's  jeers  at  Beckmesser  in  the  singing  contest  in  the  third 
act.  This  burlesque  counterpoint  goes  on  until  it  becomes  sheer  "cats'- 
music,"  when  it  suddenly  debouches  into  an  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
beautiful  passage  :  the  first  violins,  'celli,  and  some  wind  instruments  play 
the  melody  of  the  third  verse  of  Walther's  Preislied, —  which  here  becomes 
the  real  second  theme  of  the  prelude, —  while  the  wood-wind  play  the  first 
subsidiary  in  diminution,  and  the  double-basses  and  bass-tuba  give  out  the 
first  theme,  note  for  note,  as  a  ponderous  bass  :  the  second  violins  sur- 
round this  combination  of  three  separate  themes  with  an  elaborate  contra- 
puntal embroidery  in  sixteenth-notes.  The  working-out  goes  on  apace, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  first  subsidiary  returns  fortissimo 
in  the  wind,  against  surging  figuration  in  the  strings,  and  a  resplendent, 
coda  closes  the  movement. 

This  prelude  is  scored  for  1  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass  tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Fantastic  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra. 

C.  M.  Loeffler. 

This  composition,  in   which  all  the  movements  are  connected  together 
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without  intervening  waits,  begins  immediately  with  the  first  theme  in  the 
solo  'cello  over  a  tremulous  accompaniment  in  the  violins  and  violas  and 
a  pizzicato  bass.  This  first  theme  (Allegro ^  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  is  de- 
veloped at  some  length  by  the  solo  instrument,  the  part  assuming  more 
and  more  the  character  of  florid  passage-work,  until  the  florid,  Oriental- 
sounding  second  theme  comes  in  in  3-2  time  in  the  flutes,  accompanied  by 
flowing  arpeggj  in  the  'cello,  sustained  harmonies  in  the  horns  and  bas- 
soons, and  a  lively  rhythmic  jingle  in  the  triangle,  tambourine,  and  harp. 
This  theme  next  passes  to  the  solo  instrument,  which  develops  it  until  a 
third  theme  appears  (in  4-4  time),  with  the  working  up  of  which  the  move- 
ment ends. 

A  short  transition-passage  in  the  orchestra  leads  to  the  second  move- 
ment {Adagio,  in  B-flat  major,  6  8  time).  After  a  few  introductory  measures 
the  'cello  unfolds  a  tender,  rather  sad  melody,  with  the  development  of 
which  against  more  florid  counter-figures  the  movement  is  taken  up. 

The  Allegro  of  the  first  movement  then  returns  with  its  first  and  second 
themes  worked  out  somewhat  differently,  and  leads  at  length  to  a  cadenza 
for  the  solo  instrument,  which,  in  its  turn,  leads  to  some  more  or  less  fan- 
tastic variations  on  a  Russian  theme,  worked  out  now  by  the  'cello,  now  by 
the  orchestra,  and  now  by  both  combined,  with  great  elaboration,  the 
tempo  at  last  growing  quicker  and  quicker  until  it  becomes  a  rushing 
Presto, —  still  on  the  same  Russian  theme, —  and  this,  after  an  episodic 
reminiscence  of  the  second  theme  of  the  first  movement,  grows  to  a  still 
more  impetuous  Prestissimo  coda  for  the  full  orchestra,  with  which  the 
work  ends. 

The   concerto  is  scored  for  full   modern  orchestra,  with  trombones,  tri- 
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angle,  tambourine,  and  harp,  for  which  latter  instrument  there  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  part. 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetique,"  Opus  74. 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky. 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  on  Dec.  25,  1840; 
died  in  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  6,  1895.) 

This  symphony  was  published  and  performed  very  shortly  before  the 
composer's  death.  It  is  supposed  that  he  meant  the  last  movement, 
Adagio  lamentoso,  to  be  his  own  Requiem. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  brief  introduction,  Adagio  in  B  minor 
(4-4  time),  based  upon  a  slow  version  of  a  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme 
of  the  ensuing  Allegro.  This  is  given  out  in  the  lower  register  of  the  bas- 
soon, against  dark,  sombre  harmonies  in  the  violas,  'celli,  and  double- 
basses. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  non  troppo  in  B  minor  (4-4 
time),  opens  with  the  exposition  of  the  strenuous,  sighing  first  theme  in 
four-part  harmony,  at  first  in  the  divided  violas  and  'celli,  then  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets.  This  theme  is  then  concisely  developed  by  the  strings,  and 
followed  by  a  first  subsidiary,  first  given  out  pianissimo  by  the  strings,  and 
then  developed  in  double  counterpoint  by  them  and  the  wood-wind.  Here 
we  have  a  good  example  of  Tchaikovsky's  love  for  sharp  contrasts :  at 
first  the  contrast  is  one  of  color,  between  the  warm  brown,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  violas  and  'celli,  and  the  brighter  tints  of  the  flutes  and  clarinets, 
in  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme ;  then  comes  the  contrast  in  rhythmic 
and  melodic  character,  between   the   lightly  skipping   upper  and  middle 
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voices,  and  the  smoothly  flowing  bass  of  the  subsidiary  —  a  contrast  which 
well  fits  this  latter  for  being  developed  in  double  counterpoint.  The  con- 
trapuntal development  of  the  subsidiary  is  followed  by  a  long  crescendo 
climax  of  passage-work  for  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra  on  figures  from  the 
first  theme,  during  which  a  new  phrase  of  the  horns  assumes  greater  and 
greater  prominence.  When  this  long  climax,  which  has  almost  the  char- 
acter of  actual  working-out,  has  reached  its  apex,  a  decrescendo  sets  in,  with 
solemn  harmonies  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  over  a  restless,  nervous  bass 
in  the  'celli ;  a  cantabile  phrase  in  the  latter  now  leads  over  to  the  second 
theme  almost  exactly  in  the  way  we  find  in  some  of  Weber's  overtures. 
The  tempo  now  changes  to  Andante ;  the  key  is  D  major  (relative  major  of 
the  tonic).  The  muted  first  violins  and  'celli  sing  the  cantilena  of  the  sec- 
ond theme  "  teneramente,  molto  cantabile,  con  espansione"  in  octaves,  against 
gently  swelled  and  diminished  harmonies  in  the  lower  wood-wind  and 
horns.  The  second  subsidiary,  Moderato  mosso  in  D  major,  follows  hard 
upon  it,  a  gracefully  rising  and  falling  phrase  given  out  alternately  by  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon,  over  a  string  accompaniment  in  a  strongly  marked 
rhythm.  The  development  of  this  second  subsidiary  is  very  extended,  and 
leads  at  last  to  a  strong  return  of  the  second  theme,  sung  in  double  octaves 
by  the  violins  and  violas,  now  unmuted,  against  a  homophonic  accompani- 
ment in  repeated  triplets  (so-called  "Gounod  triplets")  in  the  other  strings, 
wood-wind,  and  horns.  This  melody  is  now  further  developed  than  at  first, 
an  augmentation  of  one  of  the  figures  from  the  first  theme  assuming  more 
and  more  importance  as  a  counter-theme,  and  at  last  almost  the  character 
of  a  conclusion-theme.  Recitative-like  repetitions  of  parts  of  the  second 
theme  by  the  clarinet,  over  soft  chords  in  the  strings  and  a  subdued  roll  in 
the  kettle-drums,  bring  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close. 

So  far,  the  general  principles  of  the  sonata-form  have  been  well  adhered 
to,  although  the  development  has  been  somewhat  excessive  and  over-elabo- 
rate for  the  first  part  of  a  symphonic  movement.  But,  from  this  point  on, 
nearly  all  traces  of  sonata-form  are  lost,  and  the  rest  of  the  movement 
might  be  called  a  long  free  fantasia ;  in  this  respect  the  movement  resem- 
bles the  first  in  Schumann's  D  minor  symphony,  which  also  is  wanting  in  a 
third  part.  To  be  sure,  this  movement  of  Tchaikovsky's  is  not  wholly 
wanting  in,  at  least  rudimentary,  indications  of  a  third  part :  after  the  long 
and  elaborate  free  fantasia  proper,  in  which  nearly  all  the  thematic  material 
of  the  movement  is  thoroughly  worked  out,  the  first  theme  does  at  last  re- 
turn  ;  but  by  no  means  in  its  original  shape,  and  not  in  the  tonic.  It  comes 
back  in  B  flat  minor  in  the  violins,  against  syncopated  triplets  in  the  horns. 
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The  second  theme,  too,  returns  later  in  the  tonic  B  major,  in  the  violins 
and  wood-wind,  against  running  counterpoint  in  the  middle  parts.  But  the 
further  development  of  both  of  these  themes  differs  utterly  from  that  in  the 
first  part  of  the  movement,  and  their  return  is  far  more  like  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  midst  of  a  free  fantasia  than  the  regular  return  of  first  and 
second  theme  in  a  third  part.  The  movement  closes  with  a  long  diminish- 
ing coda.  Upon  the  whole,  this  movement  may  be  said  to  begin  symphoni- 
cally,  and  then  to  abandon  the  cyclical  principle  for  that  of  continuous 
dramatic  development. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  con  grazia  in  D  major  (5-4  time),  though 
not  entirely  of  the  scherzo  character,  is  very  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  scherzo 
with  trio.  Its  vivacious  tempo  forbids  its  being  called  a  romanza,  although 
its  flowing  melodious  thematic  material  might  give  this  appellation  some 
color  of  propriety.  The  principal  theme  is  first  given  out  by  the  'celli, 
against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  other  strings  and  alternate  chords 
in  the  wood-wind  and  the  horns.  It  is  developed  at  considerable  length, 
with  quaint  accompanying  figures  and  in  very  varied  orchestration.  A 
rather  mournful  second  theme  (in  the  same  key  and  time)  comes  in  as  trio, 
and  is  developed  in  its  turn.  Then  a  return  of  the  first  theme  brings  the 
movement  to  a  close.  Tchaikovsky  has  here  treated  the  unusual  5-4 
rhythm  with  great  naturalness  and  grace ;  yet  he  has  not  in  the  least  ob- 
scured its  peculiar  character  —  as  Chopin  has  in  the  slow  movement  of  one 
of  his  pianoforte  sonatas,  and  Wagner,  in  the  last  act  of  Tristan  —  and  the 
redundant  beat  makes  itself  very  plainly  felt  throughout. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  molto  vivace  in  G  major  (4-4  and  12-8  time), 
has  more  of  the  scherzo  character,  if  nothing  of  the  traditional  scherzo 
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form.  It  is  based  entirely  upon  the  alternate  and  simultaneous  development 
of  two  contrasted  themes:  the  one  in  lively  staccato  triplets  (12-8  time)  and 
the  other  in  a  march-like  4-4  time.  This  second  theme  is  built  up  of 
figures  which  first  appear  as  contrapuntal  counter  figures  to  the  first.  The 
two  themes  are  elaborately  developed  and  worked  out,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  gaining  the  upper  hand,  until  the  march-theme  at  last  carries  the 
day,  and  is  worked  up  to  a  resounding  coda. 

The  fourth  movement,  Adagio  lamentoso  in  B  minor  (3-4  time),  is  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  symphony,  and  imparts  something  of  a  funereal 
character  to  the  whole  work  by  coming  last.  It  is  a  long  drawn,  wailing 
threnody,  now  solemn  and  majestic,  now  impassioned  in  its  expression,  in 
which  two  contrasted  themes  are  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  power  in 
perfectly  free  form.  After  rising  at  times  to  the  most  sonorous  fortissimo 
of  the  full  orchestra,  the  movement  closes  in  hushed  pianissimo. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings,  a 
tam-tam  being  added  ad  libitum  in  the  last  movement.  The  score  is  dedi- 
cated to  W.  Davidow. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava" Smetana. 

Smetana,  though  a  composer  of  a  previous  generation,  is  little  known  to 

English-speaking  people,  while  the  name  of  his  countryman  and  pupil  (so 

Grove  says),  Antonin  Dvorak,  is  a  household  word.     Smetana  was  sixty 

years  old  when  he  died,  in  1884 :  his  life  was  spent  in  teaching,  pianoforte- 
playing,  and  in  conducting  orchestras  and  operas.  He  composed  a  number 
of  operas  which  make  their  especial  appeal  to  Bohemians,  and  wrote  freely 
in  other  forms,  his  important  composition  for  orchestra  being  a  symphonic 
poem   in    six    parts,   entitled    My  Fatherland,  of  which    the    work  played 
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to-day  is  the  second  section.  Smetana  wrote  three  other  symphonic  poems. 
The  overture  to  the  opera  Der  Verkaufte  Braut  is  the  only  work  by  Smetana 
heard  at  Boston  Symphony  Concerts. 

Each  division  of  the  cyclus  represented  on  to-day's  programme  is  given 
by  the  composer  an  appropriate  dedication  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
dedication  may  have  suggested  the  musical  treatment. 

The  dedication  of  the  "  Vltava  "  section  is  as  follows  :  "  Two  springs  take 
their  course  in  a  shady  Bohemian  forest :  one  is  warm  and  sparkling,  the 
other  cool  and  tranquil.  Their  waters,  that  run  gayly  through  stone  and 
pebble,  unite  together  and  glitter  in  the  morning  sun.  The  rapid  forest 
brook  becomes  the  river  Vltava,  which,  as  it  pursues  its  course  through 
the  fields  of  Bohemia,  grows  into  a  mighty  river,  flowing  through  thick 
forests  wherein  the  joyous  cries  of  a  hunt  and  the  clanging  sound  of  the 
horn  seem  to  approach  the  listener.  It  takes  its  way  through  meadows  and 
farms.  A  wedding  is  being  joyfully  celebrated  with  music  and  song  and 
dance.  The  sylvan  and  water  nymphs  disport  themselves  by  moonshine  on 
its  glistening  waters,  in  which  are  mirrored  towers  and  castles  as  witnesses 
of  the  departed  glory  of  chivalry  and  martial  fame.  The  stream  breaks 
through  the  foamy  rapids  of  the  Johannis  cataract,  making  its  way  through 
rocky  clefts  in  the  broad  river-bed,  along  which  it  rolls  majestically  to 
Prague,  welcomed  on  its  way  by  the  venerable  Vyschrad,  and  disappears 
in  the  distance  from  the  composer's  vision." 

The  imaginative  hearer  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adapting  the  music  as  it 
passes  to  the  phases  of  the  "programme,"  which  undoubtedly  the  inscrip- 
tion printed  above  is  intended  to  be.  The  section  is  subdivided,  so  that 
there  are  five  definite  pictures,  each  having  special  peculiarities  of  instru- 
mentation, though  the  principal  motif  of  the  work  is  the  theme  given  out  at 
first  by  the  wood-wind.  The  coda  is  built  on  the  leading  theme  of  the  first 
section  of  the  cyclus  Vyschrad.  The  full  modern  orchestra  is  used, 
including  harp,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  great  drum. 
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Ludwig  van  Beethoven    -      Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony 


I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso  (D  minor)  2-4 
II.    Molto  vivace  (D  minor)         -  -  -  -  3-4 

Presto  (D  major)  ______  2-2 

III.    Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  (B-flat  major)      -         -         4-4 


Ludwig?van  Beethoven 


-    Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3 


Frederic  Chopin    -       -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  11 

Allegro  maestoso. 
Romance,  Larghetto. 
Rondo,  Vivace. 


Daniel-Francois -Esprit  Auber 


-     Overture,  "  Le  Domino  Noir  " 


SOLOIST, 

Mr.   RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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Three  Movements  from  Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  Opus  125. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  with  final  chorus  on   Schiller's   Ode  to  Joy, 
was  written  in  1823,  and  the  score  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm   III., 
king  of  Prussia.     The  work  was   first  performed   at   the   Karnthnerthor- 
Theater  in  Vienna  on  May  7,  1824. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso  in  D  minor 
(2-4  time),  opens  with  a  soft  rustling  on  the  bare  5th  A-E  in  the  second 
violins,  'celli,  and  horns,  against  which  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  keep  repeating  more  and  more  hurriedly  a  fragment  of  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  for  sixteen  measures ; 
then  the  full  orchestra  launches  out  in  fortissimo  upon  the  theme  itself,  in 
unison  and  octaves,  in  the  tonic  D  minor.  As  soon  as  the  theme  has  been 
completely  set  forth,  the  soft  rustling  fifths  and  sporadic  fragments  of  its 
first  figure  return,  now  in  the  tonic  (D-A),  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
exposition  of  the  theme  in  the  submediant,  B-flat  major.  Now  we  come 
upon  an  irregularity,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  novelty,  in  the  form. 
Although  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata-form,  the  plan 
of  its  first  part  —  and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also  —  is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part,  first  theme,  second  theme, 
and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subsidiaries,  are  nowhere  to  be 
recognized ;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic  development 
which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  To  be  sure, 
this  long  continuous  development  divides  itself  up  into  several  distinct 
periods, —  eight  in  number, —  each  one  of  which  periods  is  recognizable  as 
a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such  contrast  in  character  between 
these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say,  between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the 
cantabile  second  theme,  and  the  passage-work  subsidiaries  in  most  sym- 
phonic first  movements ;  neither  are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly 
rounded  off  and  melodically  complete  in  themselves.  One  flows  into  the 
other  so  naturally,  each  successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one, 
that,  with  all  their  difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character,  they 
appear  to  be  but  successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development. 

This  extended  first  part  is  followed  by  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate 
free  fantasia.     The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  with  a 
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single  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic ;  only,  instead  of  the  in- 
troductory rustling  5th  D-A,  we  now  have  a  chord  of  the  6th  (F-sharp,  D,  A) 
in  the  major  mode ;  the  theme  itself  comes  however  in  D  minor.  The 
subsequent  development  of  this  third  part  is  a  quite  regular  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  usual  differences  of  key.  The  movement  ends  with  a 
long  and  elaborate  coda,  which,  according  to  Beethoven's  later  wont,  is  es- 
sentially a  second  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes  are  worked  out  in  a 
new  way.  An  exceedingly  dramatic  peroration  on  a  march-like  variant  of 
a  portion  of  the  principal  theme  over  a  chromatic  bass  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  in  the  tonic  D  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  really  a 
scherzo,  though  not  called  so  in  the  score.  This  famous  scherzo,  which  is 
enormously  extended  in  its  development,  is  built  on  three  leading  themes, 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted-triplet  "  being  prominent  —  either  in 
melody  or  accompaniment  —  through  them  all.  The  first,  or  principal, 
theme  begins  with  this  rhythm,  but  relinquishes  it  for  even  triplets  in  quar- 
ter-notes after  the  first  measure ;  but,  as  the  theme  is  treated  in  fugato,  the 
dotted-triplet  rhythm  is  reasserted  with  the  entrance  of  each  successive 
voice.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody,  which  the  wind  instru- 
ments, as  it  were,  construct  for  themselves  out  of  some  tricksy  play  the 
strings  make  with  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third  is  a  bold,  buoyant  theme 
in  3rds  and  6ths,  played  by  the  wind  instruments  against  a  persistent  as- 
sertion of  the  dotted-triplet  by  all  the  strings  in  organ-point.  A  welcome 
variety  is  made  in  the  long  working  out  of  this  scherzo,  by  an  occasional 
change  from  the  ritmo  di  quattro  battute  to  the  ritmo  di  tre  battute, —  or 
from  an  ideal  12-4  time  to  9-4  time. 

The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  a  Presto  movement  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  on 
a  short  theme  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Finale,  on  the 
Ode  to  Joy,  and  is  pitted  against  a  curious,  almost  grotesque,  little 
counter-theme,  taken  from  a  Russian  peasant  dance.  It,  too,  is  developed 
at  great  length.  Both  the  scherzo  and  the  trio  are  twice  repeated,  in  alter- 
nation with  each  other. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time),i 
is  in  a  form  absolutely  original  with  Beethoven  ;  it  might  be  described  as  a 
double  theme  with  variations.  After  two  introductory  measures,  in  whichi 
the   successive   entrances  of   the  two  bassoons    and  clarinets  have  been: 
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described  as  "four  drops  of  melody  dropping  into  the  harmony  like  as 
many  drops  of  water,"  the  strings  announce  the  divine  cantilena  of  the  first 
theme,  the  concluding  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  of  which  is 
repeated  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  until  after  the  fourth  phrase 
these  wind  instruments  go  on  to  add  a  sort  of  melodious  coda  to  the  theme,' 
accompanied  by  swept  staccato  chords  in  the  strings.  This  little  coda, 
however,  does  not  come  to  a  complete  cadence,  but  fades  away,  as  it  were, 
in  a  modulation  to  B  major,  in  which  key  the  second  theme  {Andante  mode- 
rato,  in  3-4  time),  a  melody  of  far  lighter  character  and  the  persistently 
syncopated  rhythm  of  which  is  noteworthy,  is  given  out,  first  by  the  second 
violins  and  violas,  various  wind  instruments  coming  in  later  to  add  richness 
to  the  coloring. 

Nothing  could  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes :  the  first 
all  profound  sentiment,  the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  or- 
chestral writing;  the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but 
wholly  without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest 
of  all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no  musical 
connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  juxtaposition  ;  all 
we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place  for  the  second,  and 
that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence,  but  with  a  sudden 
modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for  a  return  of  the  first. 

With  a  return  to  lempo  primo  comes  the  first  variation  of  the  first 
theme,  a  florid  figural  variation  in  the  first  violins,  against  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  clarinets  and  violas,  and  alternating  staccato  chords  in  the 
horns  and  the  second  violins  and  'celli  pizzicati ;  the  concluding  measure 
of  each  successive  phrase  is  repeated  —  not  in  melodic  variation,  but  quite 
as  at  first  —  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  just  as  when  the  theme 
itself  was  given  out.  This  variation  ends  exactly  as  the  theme  itself  did, 
only  that  the  modulation  is  now  to  G  major.  Now  the  Andante  moderato 
(3-4  time)  returns  once  more,  and  with  it  the  second  theme  which  is  re- 
peated, but  in  no  proper  sense  varied  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons,  to 
an  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  It  dies  away  at  the  end,  as  before, 
modulating  this  time  to  E-flat  major,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  This 
second  theme  is  merely  a  twice  recurring  episode  in  the  movement;  it 
plays  no  part  in  the  working-out,  it  is  not  varied  (save  in  the  matter  of  in- 
strumentation), but  only  makes  its  two  appearances  and  then  departs  for 
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good  and  all !  Its  sole  mission  seems  to  be  to  give  us  two  moments  of 
bright,  cheerful  sunshine  in  an  otherwise  profoundly  thoughtful  and  deeply 
emotional  movement. 

With  the  return  to  Adagio  (4-4  time)  we  come  to  the  second  variation  of 
the  first  theme, —  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  solemn  contrapuntal  variation  in 
E-flat  major  (turning  at  last  to  G-flat  major)  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  sporadic  rhythmical  pizzicato  notes  in  the  strings.  A  lumi- 
nous transition  to  B-flat  major  brings  in  the  third  variation  (Lo  stesso  tempo, 
12-8  time),  in  which  the  wood-wind  now  chant  the  theme  in  almost  its 
original  form,  whilst  the  first  violins  play  a  still  more  elaborate  figural 
variation  on  it  than  they  did  before.  The  little  responses  to  each  succes- 
sive phrase  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  still  persist,  while  the 
second  violins  and  violas,  alternating  with  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
keep  up  a  rhythmically  pulsating  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  variation, 
too,  dies  away  like  the  theme  itself,  but  now  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  coda.  This  coda  is  ushered  in  by  some  loud  strokes  of  the  whole 
orchestra  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  E-flat  major,  like  a  stern  trumpet- 
summons.  It  is  answered  by  some  hushed,  solemn  contrapuntal  imitations 
on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  minor;  these,  however, 
soon  give  way  to  a  further  development,  rather  than  a  variation,  of  the 
first  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  by  the  wind  instruments  against  flowing 
passages  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  first  violins.  The  stern  summons  sounds 
forth  once  more,  and  is  again  replied  to  by  solemn  minor  harmonies, 
which  again  give  way  to  the  further  melodious  development  of  the  first 
theme,  which  goes  on  with  hardly  another  break  to  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment. 

These  three  movements  are  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings, 
3  trombones  being  added  in  the  Trio  of  the  second  movement.  Through- 
out the  second  movement  the  kettle-drums  are  tuned  to  the  octave  F-F. 

Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Opus  72.      Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;    died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  right  chronological  order  of  Beethoven's  four  overtures  to  "  Leonore  " 
(overtures  in  C  major,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  to  "Leonore,"  and  overture  in 
E  major,  No.  IV.,  to  "Fidelio  ")  has  been  much  debated.'   In  Breitkopf  & 
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Hartel's  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Beethoven's  published  works  (185 1),  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  kind  that  had  any  pretensions  to  completeness,  these 
four  overtures  are  given  under  Op.  72, —  the  first  three  under  "  Leonore," 
opera  in  two  acts  (first  and  second  versions),  the  fourth  under  "  Fidelio  " 
("Leonore  "),  opera  in  two  acts  (third  version).  The  several  dates  of  com- 
position are  given  as  follows :  — 

Overture  No.  1,  composed  in  1805. 

Overture  No.  2,  composed  in  1805. 

Overture  No.  3,  composed  in  1806. 

Overture  No.  4,  composed  in  18 14. 

But  under  Op.  138  we  find  the  following  :  Overture  to  the  opera  "  Leo- 
nore "  (C  major)  (Posthumous.  Composed  in  the  year  1805).  See  Op.  72, 
Overture  No.  1.  So  even  in  this  early  catalogue  the  Overture  No.  1 
appears  as  a  posthumous  work,  Op.  138  (Beethoven's  latest  opus-number), 
and  also,  as  it  were  by  courtesy,  under  Op.  72  (the  opus-number  of  the 
opera  "  Leonore  "). 

In  Peters's  edition  of  the  full  scores  of  these  overtures  they  are  given  in 
the  same  order  as  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  catalogue,  with  rather  fuller 
commentary,  and  with  one  important  change  in  the  dates. 

Overture  No.  1,  alleged  to  be  to  the  opera  "Leonore"  ("Fidelio"),  Op. 
138.     Posthumous  work,  composed  about  the  year  1807. 

Overture  No.  2,  to  the  opera  "Leonore"  ("  Fidelio "),  Op.  72.  Com- 
posed at  the  latest  in  the  year  1805,  for  the  first  version  of  the  opera, 
therefore  properly  to  be  marked  as  No.  1. 

Overture  No.  3,  to  the  opera  "Leonore"  ("  Fidelio  "),  Op.  72.  Com- 
posed at  the  latest  in  the  year  1806,  for  the  second  version  of  the  opera, 
and  therefore  properly  to  be  marked    as  No.  2. 

Overture  to  the  opera  t(  Fidelio,"  Op.  72. 

Here  is  the  discrepancy :  in  the  date  of  composition,  and  consequently 
in  the  proper  chronological  order  of  the  Overture  No.  1.  If  it* was  written 
in  1805,  it  was  written  certainly  before  the  (so-called)  No.  III.,  and  probably 
also  before  the  (so-called)  No.  II.,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  a  work  rejected 
by  the  composer,  which  would  account  for  its  not  being  published  with  the 
others  during  his  lifetime.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  written  in  1807,  it 
was  written  a/terboih  the  (so-called)  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  it  was  an  afterthought 
of  the  composer's,  and  its  merely  posthumous  publication  is  not  so  certainly 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  although  Beethoven's  writing  still  a 
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fourth  overture  after  it,  in  1814,  does  look  as  if  he  were  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  it. 

Grove  says  that  this  disputed  overture  was  written  for  a  proposed  per- 
formance of  the  opera  in  Prag,  in  May,  1807.  "The  proposal,  however, 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  overture  remained,  probably  unperformed,  till 
after  his  death."  Scribner's  Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  says  of 
it,  "  It  was  rehearsed  by  a  small  orchestra  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  but 
was  pronounced  too  light;  first  performed  from  MS.  in  Vienna,  Feb.  7, 
1828." 

Indeed,  all  external  evidence  now  points  to  its  having  been  written  after 
the  (so-called)  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  and  to  its  being  properly  No.  III.,  and 
not  No.  I.  But  many  musicians  refuse  to  believe  the  external  evidence 
(which  is  not  wholly  conclusive,  to  be  sure,  although  it  is  known  that  the 
[sq-called]  No.  I.  was  considered  too  long  in  Beethoven's  day,  and  the  [so- 
called]  No.  II.  too  heavy  and  difficult,  and  that  the  composer  was  asked  to 
write  a  lighter  overture  to  his  opera),  finding  it  absolutely  incredible  that 
Beethoven,  after  remodelling  No.  II.  into  No.  III.  (both  these  overtures 
are  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  and  of  almost  identically  the  same 
thematic  material),  should  subsequently  have  fallen  so  much  below  the 
mighty  No.  III.  as  to  put  out  this  far  lighter  No.  I.  They  thus  find  the 
internal  evidence  that  the  old,  traditional  numbering  of  these  three  over- 
tures was  right  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  credit  the  external  evidence 
that  tends  to  prove  it  to  be  wrong. 

But  there  is  one  bit  of  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  original  num- 
bering was  wrong, —  a  piece  of  evidence  which,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  slow  theme,  quoted  from  Florestan's  air,  "  In  des  Lebens  Fruhlings- 
tagen,"  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  phrase  appears  in  A  flat  in 
the  opera  and  in  the  overtures  Nos.  II.  and  III.  (to  retain  the  old  number- 
ing for  the  present) ;  in  the  overture  No.  I.  it  appears  transposed  to  E-flat. 
Too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  this  mere  matter  of  key ;  for  this 
phrase  appears  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  adagio  introduction  of  the 
overtures  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  but  as  an  adagio  episode  in  the  middle  of  the 
allegro  con  brio  in  No.  I.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  alteration 
(in  key  at  least)  in  this  phrase  in  No.  I.  which  does  not  appear  either  in  No. 
II.  or  No.  III.  But  this  is  not  all:  apart  from  an  intercalated  measure 
which  we  find  in  the  overtures  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  but  not  in  No.  III.,  there  are 
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two  important  changes  in  the  melody  itself  (as  it  appears  in  Florestan's 
air)  made  in  the  overtures  Nos.  I.  and  III.,  but  which  are  not  found  in  No. 
II.  Now,  Beethoven's  tendency  to  make  such  changes  in  his  themes,  as 
he  worked  them  over  and  over  again  to  get  them  to  satisfy  him,  is  uni- 
versally known,  as  it  is  also  abundantly  proved  in  his  sketch-books.  So  it 
is  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  that  where,  as  here,  three  different  versions 
exist  of  an  original  phrase,  the  one  of  them  which  diverges  most  from  the 
original  form  is  the  latest.  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  overture  No.  I.  that  this 
phrase  does  diverge  most  from  its  form  in  Florestan's  air :  it  has  both  the 
intercalated  measure  we  find  in  the  overture  No.  II.  and  the  two  important^ 
melodic  changes  we  find  in  the  overture  No.  III.  Another  difference  is 
still  more  convincing  :  In  each  one  of  the  three  overtures  this  phrase  ap- 
pears with  different  instrumentation.  In  No.  II.  it  is  given  to  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns,  with  accompanying  parts  for  the  violins,  violas,  and 
'celli ;  in  No.  III.  it  is  given  to  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  accompany- 
ing parts  for  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli,  and  two  sustained  E-flats  on 
the  trombones ;  in  No.  I.,  it  is  given  to  the  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns,  without  strings.  Now,  of  all  these  three  versions,  that  in  No.  I. 
sounds  decidedly  the  clearest  and  best  to  the  present  writer's  ear:  both  in 
No.  II.  and  No.  III.  the  passage  sounds  rather  muddy  and  confused,  in 
No.  I.  it  sounds  to  perfection.  To  my  mind  the  two  melodic  changes 
indicate  distinctly  enough  that  the  No.  I.  version  was  written  at  least  after 
the  No.  II.,  while  the  superior  effect  of  the  instrumentation  indicates  that 
it  was  written  after  No.  III. 

And  to  prove  that  the  No.  I.  was  written  after  the  No.  II.  is  quite  enough 
to  demolish  all  the  "internal  evidence"  against  its  being  written  after  the 
No.  III.,  for  this  evidence  is  based  wholly  on  the  idea  of  its  being  impos- 
sible that  Beethoven  should  have  descended  from  the  heights  of  tragic 
grandeur  of  Nos.  II.  and  III.  to  the  lighter  vein  of  No.  I.  Such  a  descent 
was  no  more  "impossible"  after  No.  III.  than  after  No.  II.  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  this  argument  of  "impossibility" 
could  in  the  least  hold  water.  As  an  overture  to  the  opera,  this  No.  I.  is 
really  an  improvement  upon  Nos.  II.  and  III.;  and  Beethoven  evidently 
saw  it  to  be  so,  for  he  afterwards  wrote  the  No.  IV.,  in  E  major,  in  very 
much  the  same  vein.  As  heroic-dramatic  compositions  embodying  the 
ground  idea  of  the  opera  in  a  highly  idealized  form,  the  overtures  Nos.  II. 
and   III.  are  incomparable  ;  but,  as  an  introduction  to  the  opera,  one  of 
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them  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  other.  Either  of  them  is  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  light-comedy  vein  of  the  opening  scenes,  which  seem 
all  too  light  after  such  portentous  thundering.  But  the  overtures  Nos.  I. 
and  IV.  introduce  the  work  to  perfection,  and  leave  the  tragedy  and  storm 
and  stress  to  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  course  of  the  drama  itself. 
The  overture  to  "  Leonore  "  No.  3  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  king  of 
overtures, —  a  somewhat  foolish  title ;  for,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  no 
greater  than  the  overture  to  "  Coriolan."  No  work  stands  on  an  absolutely 
isolated  pinnacle  of  supremacy.  It  begins  with  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
daring  harmonic  subtleties;  the  key  is  C  major;  the  strings,  trumpets,  and 
kettle  drums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of  the  key),  which  is 
held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up  again 
piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this  G  the  strings,  with  the  flute, 
clarinets,  and  first  bassoon,  now  pass  step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C 
major,  through  the  compass  of  an  octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp 
which  the  strings  thrice  swell  and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons 
complete  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key 
of  B  minor.  From  this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back 
to  G  (dominant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures,  a  succession*  of  keys  — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major  —  such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven  would 
have  dared  to  write ;  but  snch  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cession is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  The 
key  of  A-flat  major  once  reached,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  supported  by 
the  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  on  the  first  and  second  trombones,  play 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera.  Then  come  mysterious,  groping  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  leading  to  E  minor,  in  which  key  the  flute  and  first  violins  call  to 
and  answer  each  other,  as  if  anxiously  searching  for  something  in  the  dark ; 
the  search  grows  more  animated,  the  double-basses  and  wind  instruments  join 
in  it,  the  key  changes,  until  a  terrific  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  on  the 
chord  of  A-flat  major  announces  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  found.  But 
angry  chords  on  the  strings  and  brass,  answered  by  plaintive  wailings  of 
the  deepest  pathos  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments,  tell  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  rather  of  endless  sorrow  and  horror.  The  basses  repeat 
an  imitation  of  the  old  flute  and  violin  call,  admonishing  to  immediate 
action,  that  the  sorrow  and  horror  be  made  an  end  of.  The  dominant  of 
C  major  is  reached  :  the  basses  alone  lead  on  to  the  tonic,  and,  with  the 
allegro,  the  work  of  deliverance  begins.  A  buoyant,  nervous  theme  begins 
pianissimo,  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli,  rising  and  falling  against  a  persist- 
ent low  C,  tremulously  held  in  the  violas,  pulsating  and  throbbing  like  an 
anxious  heart-beat  in  the  double-basses.  It  rises  ever  higher,  crescendo  e 
sempre  piii  crescendo,  the  wooden  wind  chiming  in  until  a  raging  climax  is 
reached  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  (over  a  tonic  pedal),  and  the  entire  or- 
chestra precipitates  itself  in  unbridled  fury  upon  the  theme,  whirling  onward 
in  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  instrumentation  of  this  passage  is  as  original 
as  it  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant  :  all  the  strings  (double-basses  included) 
and  all  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets  (as  far  as  the  last  two  can) 
play  the  theme  itself  in  raging  octaves,  while  only  the  three  trombones 
play  the  harmony.  The  storm  continues,  now  abating  in  violence,  now 
blowing  its  fiercest,  up  to  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  sfor- 
zando  call  on  a  pair  of  horns  ushers  rn  perhaps  the  most  poignantly  pa- 
thetic second  theme  in  all  music, —  a  theme  woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying 
sighs,  over  an  accompaniment  full  of  anxious  agitation  in  the  strings.  A 
more  buoyant  and  hopeful  conclusion-theme  sets  in  (still  in  E  major,  al- 
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though  modulation  has  been  almost  constant  during  the  second  theme),  and 
with  a  superb  climax  brings  the  first  part  of  the  allegro  to  a  close. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  ii  ....  Chopin. 
Chopin  wrote  only  two  works  (his  concertos  for  pianoforte)  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  and  these  represent  his  only  orchestral  compositions. 
Ehlert,  in  one  of  his  discriminating  essays,  says  :  "  Chopin  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  satisfy  all  demands  exacted  of  a  pianist,  and  write  the  unavoidable 
pianoforte  concerto.  He  composed  two  of  them  at. an  early  period,  before 
his  Paris  time,  and  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  as  best  he  could.  It  was 
not  consistent  with  his  nature  to  express  himself  in  broad  terms.  His  lungs 
were  too  weak  for  the  pace  in  seven-league  boots,  so  often  required  in  a 
score  ...  he  must  touch  the  keys  by  himself,  without  being  called  upon  to 
heed  the  player  sitting  next  him." 


NOTICE. 


Music  Teachers  and  others  wishing  to  advertise  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 

Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
ferred locations  and  rates  by  communicating  with  Advertising 
Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 


JULIA  Y.  MIDGLEY, 


Violin  Instruction, 

621   Butler  Exchange. 


CHARLOTTE  BROOME, 


Pianoforte   and    Organ, 

621  Butler  Exchange. 


ALICE  E.  COLEMAN 


(153  Chickering  Building,  Boston) 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 

513    BUTLER    EXCHANGE, 
FRIDAYS. 


Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  and 
THEORY. 


Fellow  American  College  of  Musicians.         Butler    Exchange,    -    ROOIT.513. 

Residence,  172  Dudley  St.     P.O.  Box  650. 


Mr.  IRVING  P.  IRONS, 


Teacher  of 

.    .    .     SINGING 


Room  513,  -  Butler  Exchange. 
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FROM   THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why? 


? 


T^^/^on  C£*  °^  *"s  art^s^c  mei"it  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

T>  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rppoiicp  **  stanc^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION    WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,   Boston. 


REPRESENTED    BY 


GOFF  &    DARLING, 
276   Westminster  Street,         ....       PROVIDENCE    R.I, 
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INFANTRY  HALL, 


PROVIDENCE. 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 


BY  THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor, 


Wednesday  Evening, 


March  30, 


AT   8   SHARP. 
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While  Liszt  denies  the  concertos  equal  individuality  with  the  ballades, 
mazourkas,  waltzes,  and  polonaisesy  he  says  :  "  Nevertheless,  these  efforts 
are  distinguished  by  a  rare  nobility  of  style,  and  certain  passages  of  high 
interest  and  movements  of  surprising  grandeur  of  thought." 

In  the  London  Athenceum  of  May  6,  1848,  Mr.  Chorley  writes  in  this 
manner  of  Chopin  and  his  compositions :  "  It  is  true  that  M.  Chopin's 
notation  is  by  fits,  needlessly  teasing  ;  that  his  harmonies,  from  time  to  time, 
are  such  as  require  his  own  sliding,  smooth,  delicate  fingers  to  carry  off.  It 
is  true  that  old-fashioned,  steady  pianoforte  players,  who  have  no  touch  of 
waywardness,  or  gypsy  wildness,  or  insanity,  in  their  treatment  of  the  instru- 
ment, will  point  to  single  bars  with  M.  Burchell's  monosyllable  —  utterly 
unable,  moreover,  to  make  anything  of  the  whole.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
real  as  well  as  of  affected  romance  in  art ;  and  although  no  wise  man  could 
confine  himself  exclusively  to  this,  no  liberal  one  will  refuse  to  enter  it  in 
turn.  And  seeing  that  nothing  stands  still,  or  is  exactly  reproduced,  and 
believing  that  romantic  music  appears   so  simultaneously  just  now  in  all 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WH1TTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room   14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  EDflANDS,  Contralto,    fir.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 

fir.  ALEXANDER    BLAE5S,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Lederer  Building. —  Business  and  Teachers'  Directory.— 139  Mathewson  Street. 


A.  P,  CAIN, 


Modiste, 

Ladies'  Tailor  and 
Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUYRE  GLOVE  CO. 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  WINTER 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,*and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies'  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS   REMOVED  TO  THE   LEDERER    BUILDING 

139  Mathewson  Street. 

Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Stationery. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
always  of  the  best  quality. 

BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 

Lederer  Building, 

137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 


Important 
Features 


About  our  shoes  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  are : 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the  production  of  America's  leading 
makers. 

THOS.  F.  PEIRCE  8c  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets. 


Mrs.  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN. 


VOICE 
CULTURE, 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL, 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 
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In  Boston,  Chickering  Hall,  Mondays. 


the  countries  of  Europe  as  to  indicate  a  desire  that  will  have  satisfaction, 
such  individual  reveries,  such  delicately  tinted  sketches,  such  melodies  near 
akin  to  the  aeolian  harp's  caprices  as  M.  Chopin  gives  us,  must  be  allowed 
to  possess  the  general  value  of  artistic  significance  and  consistency,  as  well 
as  an  exquisite  charm  for  particular  listeners,  when  in  a  particular  mood. 
He  is  distinctly,  gracefully,  poetically  natural  ;  and  therefore  well  worth 
studying  in  his  writings." 


Overture  to  the  "Black  Domino."     Daniel- Francois-Esprit  Auber. 

(Born  at  Caen  (Calvados),  France,  on  Jan.  19,  1784;   died  in  Paris  on  May  12,  1871.) 

Le  Domino  voir,  ope'ra  comique  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Eugene  Scribe, 
the  music  by  Auber,  was  first  given  at  the  Theatre  de  l'Ope'ra  Comique  in 
Pasis  on  December  2,  1837.  The  libretto,  in  spite  of  many  improbabilities 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  has  been  called  one  of  Scribe's  best,  as 
the  score  long  stood  as  Auber's  most  original  work,  the  one  in  which  he 
gave  himself  up  with  the  least  reserve  to  his  poetic  fancy  and  melodic  in- 
ventiveness. Le  Domino  noir  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popular 
comic  operas,  both  in  France  and  Germany.  Mme  Damoreau-Cinti  and 
Gustave-Hippolite  Roger  sang  the  principal  parts  —  Angele  and  Horace  — 
at  the  opening  performance. 

The  overture  is  in  no  form  that  can  be  argued  into  any  relationship  with 
the  sonata  ;  it  presents  a  succession  of  more  or  less  sharply  contrasted 
movements,  the  thematic  material  of  which  is  largely  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  opera  itself. 

It  opens,  Allegretto  in  F  minor  (3-4  time),  with  a  forte  outburst  of  the 
full  orchestra  on  a  theme  in  perspicuous,  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  plain 
harmony,  soon  followed  by  a  more  lightly  tripping  staccato  phrase  in  the 
wood-wind  over  an  accompaniment  in  polonaise  rhythm  in  the  strings. 
The  initial  phrase  then  returns,  followed  by  another  lighter  episode  —  a 
dancing  little  phrase  in  the  clarinets  and  other  wooden  wind  instruments 
in  3ds  and  6ths,  alternating  with  ascending  crescendo  chromatic  scale-pas- 
sages. Again  the  initial  forte  phrase  comes  back,  followed  this  time  by  a 
third  melodious  episode  in  graceful  three-part  writing  for  oboe,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  with  occasional  pizzicati  in  the  violins.  A  third  return  of  the 
initial  phrase  leads  to  still  another  episode  of  flowing  passage-work ;  after 
which  a  fourth  return  of  the  forte,  somewhat  more  fully  developed  than 
before,  closes  this  introductory  period. 

The  key  now  changes  to  the  dominant,  C  major ;  the  clarinet  and  bas- 
soon in  octaves  give  out  a  graceful,  dancing  bolero  melody,  the  syncopated 
rhythm  of  which  is  peculiarly  catching ;  this  theme  is  briefly  developed  by 
various  combinations  of  wind  instruments  over  an  accompaniment  in  the 
strings  which  is  now  pizzicato,  now  col  arco,  and  then  repeated.  A  return 
of  the  closing  passage  of  the  introductory  part  in  F  minor  leads  to  an 
Allegro  ?wn  troppo  in  F  major  (3-8  time),  in  which  a  bright,  tripping  jota 
theme  is  developed  at  some  length,  now  by  the  full  orchestra,  now  by 
various  groups  of  instruments,  leading  after  a  while  to  the  closing  move- 
ment of  the  overture,  Allegro  assai  in  F  major  (6-8  time),  in  which  another 
jota  theme  is  brilliantly  worked  up.     The  whole  ends  fortissimo  in  F  major. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  flute.,  1  piccolo-flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  trumpets,  4  horns,  2  bassoons,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  bears 
no  dedication. 
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Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards. 


CONRAD    BUILDING. 


HERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER, 

Late  of  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building 


Mrs.  Louie  Nudd  Slocum 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures   on  Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 

EIGHT    HAND    PLAYING. 

Boston  Symphony  Programs  studied. 

Large  Library.      Sight  Reading. 

Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


Vocal   Culture 


Room  37  Conrad  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


an 


d  the  Pianoforte. 


Mr,  ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Stockhausen,  Frankfurt,  1889-gi. 
Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1895-97. 


SINGING,  THEORY, 

COMPOSITION 


Mr.  ALBERT  D.  JEWETT, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Virgil. 


23  Conrad  Building. 
PIANOFORTE. 

(Virgil  Clavier  Method  ) 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 


Room   1  4, 
■j  Conrad  Building, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold,  Principal  Providence,  R.i, 

For  terms  make  application  by  letter  or  personally. 


DAVID  E,  CARTER 


Studio,  33  Conrad  Building. 


Instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and 

SINGING. 


HARRIOT  E.  BARROWS, 


Teacher  of  Voice  Culture, 

37   Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  FRANK  G.  HALL, 


Late  of  Boston. 


Music,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution. 

Stammering  and  defective  speech  a  specialty. 
Room  34,  Conrad  Building. 


MONDAYS. 


Miss  G.  A.  GREENE 


88  BENEFIT    STREET. 

FRENCH  and  GERMAN" 
by  the  "  Natural  Method." 


Applications  received  Mondays,  4  to  5  p.m., 
at  Room  34  Conrad  Building.  Lessons 
also  given  at  pupils'  homes.  Reference, 
Prof.  Mueller,  of  Classical  High  School. 
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Teachers'  Directory,  Lederer  BuildiBg,  139  Matbewson  Street,  Providence. 


Tth  Floor,  take  Elev.it.  r 


Mr.  EARL  H.  LEAV1TT, 

Residence,    93    Chapin    Avenue. 

Mrs.  EARL  B.  LEAV1TT. 


Pianoforte,  Organ,  and   Theory. 

STUDIO, 
706-707    LEDERER     BUILDING 


VIOLIN, 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LARRY 


Residence,  169  Congdon  Street. 


CONCERT    VIOLINIST  AND 
TEACHER. 

Studio,   702  Lederer  Building. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


Miss  FANNIE  CLIFF  BERRY, 

Pupil  of  Leschetizky. 


Solo  Pianist   and    Teacher, 

701    LEDERER    BUILDING. 
House    Address,  65    Burnett    Street. 


MiQQ  II1PY  PIFin  GRFFNF        Sol0iSt  and  TeaCher  of  Vocal  Culture' 

MISS    LUul    NULL!    utlfiClPm,  Room  701  Lederer  Building 

Tuesdays,  1  to  6. 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN, 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner,  701  Lede^  Bunding. 

Wednesday  Afternoons. 


Miss  ALICE  M.  BOLTING, 


PIANOFORTE 

MUSIC    ROOM, 
709    LEDERER    BUILDING. 


Mrs.  Annie  Shattuck  Bliven, 


PIANOFORTE, 

Room  709  Lederer  Building. 


ALZADA  J.  SPRAGUE, 


PIANOFORTE, 

709  Lederer  Building, 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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Lafayette   Square   Opera   House,  Washington. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22,  1898, 
AT  4.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.   A.  ELLIS,     MANAGER. 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY   APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

Hi9  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  Thb  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer.  

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
irina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.   Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

8teinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20  >4,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

SOLE     REPRESENTATIVES, 

E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS,  925  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


? 


LAFAYETTE 
SQUARE 
OPERA 
HOUSE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Washington. 


Mr.  EMIL   PAUR,   Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,   MARCH   22, 

AT  4.15. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 


I.    Allegro  con  brio  (E-flat  major) 
II.    Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai  (C  minor)    - 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (E-flat  major) 
Trio  (E-flat  major)      ----- 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto  (E-flat  major) 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 
2-4 


INTERMISSION. 


"Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
Richard  Wagner  ^  «  Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
"  Tannhauser,"  Overture. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Opus  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

This  symphony  was  begun  in  1802,  and  finished  in  August,  1804.  The 
full  title  is  :  Sinfonia  ero/ca,  co?nposta  per  festeggiare  il  sowenire  di  un  grand1 
uomo  (Heroic  Symphony,  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great 
man).  The  first  MS.  copy  of  the  score,  prepared  for  the  French  Legation 
at  Vienna,  was  inscribed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  career  Beethoven 
had  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  and  admiration.  But,  when  the 
composer  heard  of  the  Coup  d'etat,  he  tore  off  the  title-page  in  disgust, 
and  dedicated  the  symphony  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The  work  was 
first  performed  in  private,  at  Prince  von  Lobkowitz's  house  in  Vienna,  in 
December,  1804;  its  first  public  performance  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wein  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805, 
when  it  was  conducted  by  Beethoven  himself.  On  this  occasion  Beethoven 
played  the  joke  upon  critics  and  public  of  having  set  it  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  "  Sinfofiie  in  Dis-dur  (Symphony  in  D-sharp  major)." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  two  crashing  E-flat  major  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the 
first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli  and  completed  by  the  first  violins.* 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  the  development  being 
largely  in  passage-work,  but  at  times  savoring  almost  of  actual  working-out. 
A  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B -flat  major,  leads  to  the 
first  subsidiary  \  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme  is  gradually  built  up  out  of 
sporadic  three-note  phrases,  given  out  in  alternation  by  several  wind  instru- 
ments,—  a  process  of  which  Beethoven  was  very  fond, —  until  the  whole 
orchestra  takes  up  the  figure  in  unison  and  octaves,  leading  to  the  second 
phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  brilliant  climax  of  passage-work  follows, 
leading  to  a  more  definite  cadence  in  B-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  second 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wind  alternately.  There  is  no  true 
conclusion-theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  concluding  period  of  passage- 
work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  first  theme  at 
last  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  bringing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
an  end.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  The  exceeding  brevity  of  each 
one  of  the  themes,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  development  in  pas- 
sage-work, at  times  assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out,  as  it  does, 
all  contribute  to  give  this  first  part  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  symphony  ever  heard  before  it. 

*By  a  curious  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  was  a  coincidence,  the  sharply  characteristic  first  four  measures  of 
this  theme  —  the  phrase  which  recurs  most  frequently  in  the  development  of  the  movement — are  identical, 
note  for  note,  with  the  first  four  measures  of  Mozart's  Intrade  to  Bastien  und  Bastienne,  save  that  the  latter 
is  in  G  major. 
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The  free  fantasia  begins  vaguely ;  but  thematic  figures  from  the  first  part 
soon  begin  to  crop  up,  and  the  working-out  goes  forward  with  immense 
energy  and  great  elaboration,  moments  of  truly  Beethovenish  fury  alternat- 
ing with  others  of  equally  characteristic  pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this 
second  part  of  the  movement  there  appears  a  wholly  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  E  minor ;  this  lovely  episode  forms  a  sort  of  blooming  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  working-out,  which  soon  begins  afresh  with  renewed 
vigor.  Then  comes  the  characteristically  Beethovenish  collapse,  a  few 
moments  of  atrophy  after  all  the  hard  work  of  the  free  fantasia,  leading  to 
the  vigorous  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  movement.  Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  Beethoven's 
quasi-humorous  tricks.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  alternating 
with  hushed  tremolos  of  the  violins  on  the  mysterious,  ill-boding  harmony 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th;  this  mournful  wailing  at 
last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins  entirely  alone,  continuing  their 
hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A-flat  and  B-flat  (the  dissonant  components  of 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  in  E  fiat  major).  All  of  a  sudden  the  second 
horn  comes  in  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme,  which  run 
entirely  on  the  complete  tonic  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat,  G,  B-flat),  while  the 
violins  still  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat;  we  thus  have 
two  different  and  mutually  irreconcilable  harmonies  sounding  at  the  same 
time.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion.  But  investiga- 
tion has  proved  all  such  discussion  to  be  fruitless  and  the  passage  to  be 
really  as  Beethoven  intended.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  some 
persons  present  thought  the  horn-player  had  inadvertently  taken  the  wrong 
crook,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  him ;   at  which  Beethoven  all  'but  boxed 
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the  ears  of  one  of  them  (was  it  Ferdinand  Ries  ?),  storming  out  that  the 
horn-player  was  quite  right,  and  that  was  the  effect  he  wanted  ! 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  some  more  extended  developments  at 
certain  points,  for  the  sake  of  different  modulations.  It  ends  with  a  long 
and  elaborate  coda,  an  actual  "second  free  fantasia,"  in  which  the  furious 
working-out  of  the  first  is  exchanged  for  a  new  working-out  of  the  sunniest, 
most  ecstatic  character. 

The  second  movement,  Marcia  funebre ;  Adagio  assai  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  probably  the  one  Beethoven  referred  to  after  May  5,  182 1,  when, 
on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena,  he  said  :  "  I  have  already 
composed  the  proper  music  for  that  catastrophe."  This  was  the  first  allu- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  make,  in  connection  with  the 
symphony,  since  he  tore  off  the  title-page  after  the  news  of  the  Coup  d'£tat. 
The  movement  begins  pianissimo  e  sotto  voce  with  the  solemn,  march-like 
theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  plain  chords  in  the  other  strings, 
every  note  in  the  bass  being  preceded  by  a  short  upward  or  downward 
fusee.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  full 
harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  by  full  chords  in  the 
strings,  each  chord  being  preceded  in  all  the  parts  by  a  rapid  triplet  in 
thirty-second  notes.  Then  the  strings,  in  full  harmony,  proceed  with  the 
antithesis  of  the  theme,  followed  by  an  elaborate  development  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  with  a  distinct  closing  cadence  in  the 
tonic.  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  C  major,  melodious  phrases 
given  out  by  various  wooden  wind  instruments  in  alternation  and  ac- 
companied by  persistent  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too, 
is  developed  at  some  length,  each  period  culminating  in  grand,  swaying 
fortissimo  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells.  Then 
the  solemn  first  theme  returns  in  C  minor,  in  the  strings  as  at  first,  but 
soon  gives  way  to  an  elaborate  fugal  development  and  working-out  of  a 
figure,  the  thematic  connection  of  which  with  either  the  first  or  second 
themes  is  not  very  apparent.  Another  sotto  voce  return  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  is  almost  immediately  cut  short;  the  strings  and  brass,  after  a 
measure's  silence,  striking  in  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major  over  a  billowing 
bass  in  triplets,  leading  to  some  elaborate  developments  in  passage:work, 
through  which  a  tolling  figure  keeps  sounding  in  the  basses.  This  episode 
is  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions of  tolling  bells  in  the  strings  accompany  some  elaborate  passage- 
work  on  a  sobbing  figure  in  the  strings.  At  last  the  first  theme  returns  ii 
the  tonic,  as  if  in  fragments,  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  only  by 
pizzicato  bass  and  a  few  chords  in  the  oboes  and  horns. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time), 
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begins  with  some  nimble  pianissimo  e  staccato  triplets  in  the  strings,  upon 
which  the  oboe  and  first  violins  outline  the  rollicking  theme.  A.  B.  Marx 
says  this  theme  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song,  beginning  :  "  Und 
was  ich  des  Tags  mit  der  Leier  verdierf,"  but  the  song  itself  has  not  been 
identified.  This  curious  little  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
although  some  of  its  figures  give  rise  to  occasional  new  melodic  develop- 
ments. The  Scherzo  consists  of  two  regular  sections,  of  which  only  the 
second  (and  by  far  the  longer)  is  repeated.  The  Trio,  also  in  E-flat  major, 
consists  of  some  beautiful  hunting-calls  on  the  three  horns,  interrupted  at 
times  by  some  exceedingly  weird  passages  in  octaves  in  the  wood-wind  or 
strings.  The  return  of  the  Scherzo,  after  the  Trio,  is  not  a  regular  "  re- 
peat," but  a  new  and  somewhat  more  concise  development  of  the  scherzo 
theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  molto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  The  double  theme  had  been  used  twice 
before  by  Beethoven  :  first  in  his  Fifteen  Variations  with  a  Fugue,  in  E-flat 
major,  for  pianoforte,  opus  35,  and  again  in  the  Finale  of  his  ballet  Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,  opus  43.  I  call  it  a  double  theme,  for  the  first  of 
the  two  themes  of  the  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  bass 
of  the  second. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  furious  rush  of  'all  the  strings,  leading  to 
some  resounding  chords  of  the  dominant  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the 
strings  give  out  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  in  pizzicato  octaves,  immedi- 
ately repeating  it  with  each  note  echoed  in  staccato  by  the  flutes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons.  A  loud  call  of  all  the  wind  instruments  on  the  note  B-flat, 
followed  by  a  softly  sustained  B-flat,  closes  this  first  period.  Then  the 
strings  proceed  to  give  out  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  in  pizzicato  as 
before,  repeating  it,  after  some  more  loud  calls  on  B-flat  from  all  the 
strings  and  wind,  with  the  persistent  echoes  of  the  wood-wind.  The  whole 
character  of  this  introductory  announcement  of  the  theme,  the  first  furious 
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rush  of  the  strings,  the  pizzicato  detailing  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  loud 
interruptions  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  much  that  of  a  prelude  to 
a  ballet;  one  can  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  dancers  pointing  their  toes  and 
coming  into  line.  The  theme  itself,  with  the  incomprehensible  interruptions 
of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  certain  impression  of 
incompleteness ;  its  character  is  fully  explained  only  when  we  hear  the 
melodious  second  theme,  of  which  it  is  really  the  bass.  It  was  indeed 
a  queer  conceit  of  Beethoven's  to  take  this  bass  as  an  independent  theme, 
copying  it  off  note  for  note,  rests  and  all ! 

The  first  two  variations  which  now  follow  (in  the  strings)  are  contra- 
puntal. With  the  third  variation  the  melodious  second  theme  appears  as 
a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  against  brilliant  running  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  the  old  theme  as  its  bass.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  fugal  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against 
a  counter-subject  taken  from  the  first  variation,  the  melodious  second  theme 
coming  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  "diversion."  Then  follow  one  short 
and  one  very  long  variation  in  G  minor,  in  the  second  of  which  the  outlines 
of  the  theme  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  free  episode  on  a  new  theme.  Next  comes  a  sunny  outburst  of  the 
second  theme  in  C  major,  soon  leading  to  a  new  fugal  working  out  of 
the  inversion  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  against  a  running  counter- 
subject.  This  extended  fugato  ends  at  last  with  a  hold  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  tempo  then  changes  to  Poco  Andante  and  the  wood- 
wind brings  in  a  slower,  more  expressive  and  march-like  version  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
counter-themes,  to  a  glowing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  old  Presto  rush 
of  the  strings  (now  reinforced  by  the  wood-wind)  returning  at  last  as  prelude 
to  a  final  joyful  apotheosis  of  the  theme,  with  which  the  symphony  ends. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.     On  a  fly- 
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leaf  of  the  score  Beethoven  has  put  the  following  notice :  "  La  parte  del 
Corno  terzo  e  aggiustata  della  sorte,  che  possa  eseguirsi  ugualmente  sul  Corno 
primario  ossia  secondario  (The  part  of  the  third  horn  is  so  written  as  to 
be  equally  playable  on  a  first  or  second  horn)"  :  a  quite  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  piece  of  considerateness  on  Beethoven's  part ! 


Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's 
direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  It  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  summer  of  1838 ;  he  almost  immediately  began  the  music, 
and  finished  the  first  two  acts  at  Riga  and  Mittau  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
The  remainder  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.  When  completed,  the 
opera  was  offered  to  the  Academie  de  Musique,  and  then  to  the  Theatre  de 
la  Renaissance,*  but  was  refused  by  both.  In  1841  Wagner  sent  the  score 
to  Dresden,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera ;  it  was  owing  to 
this  acceptance  that  he  returned  to  Germany.  The  music  of  the  opera  was 
written  on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand  opera,  in  emulation  of  the 
style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy ;  there  are  but  few  essentially 
Wagnerish  traits  to  be  discovered  in  it,  although  the  characteristically 
Wagnerish  energy  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.     It 

*  Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy 
(now  managed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt),  but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better 
known  as  the  TMatre-Italien,  or  Salle-Ventadour. 
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School  year  1897-98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  anytime  during 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 
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begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  —  the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work, 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 
against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.*  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 
tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  energico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  first  theme  —  that  of  the  chorus  "  Gegriisst  sei,  hoher 
Tag  I"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture — which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere "  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme  —  that  of  the 
siretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis" ;  —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 

*  These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhduser .  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhduser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in  Bellini  s  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  Tannhduser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 
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working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere."  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt  das  stolze  Herz  /"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Molto  piii  stretto,  in  which  the 
u  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  undergoes  some  exceedingly  stormy  develop- 
ments in  crescendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 
2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,*  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


A  Siegfried-Idyl,  in  E  major. 

This  little  piece  was  written  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Wagner's  wife,  and  was 

first  performed  on  her  birthday  morning  on  the  staircase  of  the  villa  at 

Triebschen  by  a   small  orchestra  (collected   from  Zurich   and   Lucerne), 

conducted  by  Wagner  himself ;  the  little  band  had  been  drilled  by  Hans 

Richter,  who  played  the  trumpet  part  at  the  performance.     The  title  refers 

to  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  who  was  born  while   the   composition  of  the 

drama,  Siegfried,  was  in  progress,  and  named  after  its  hero.    All  the  themes 

in  the  Idyl  are,  with  a  single  exception,  taken  from  Siegfried ;  the  single 

exception  being  the  little  folk-song,  "Sc/i/af,  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  which 

appears  now  and  then  during  the  development,  in  a  rather  fragmentary 

way.  But  the  development  of  the  themes  is  entirely  new,  and  in  no  wise 
copied  from  the  music-drama.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Idyl 
was  at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (187 1). 

The  composition  is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development  on  the  follow- 
ing motives : 

Theme  in  E  major,  taken  from  the  love-scene  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried, 
at  Briinnhilde's  words :  "  Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne  — 
dock  ewig  zu  deinetn  Heil /"     In  the  strings. 

SLUMBER-motive  in  the  wood-wind,  woven  around  the  foregoing. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes  —  the  interval  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  generally  a  minor  7th  or  major  6th —  taken  from  Briinnhilde's 
exclamation:  "  O  Siegfried/  Siegfried!  sieh/  meine  Angst/"  in   the  scene 

•The  indications  in  the  score  are  for"/  kleine  Trommel"  and  "  /  Militair -Trommel."  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  comfi  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "snare-drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "  kleine  Tromm'l"  what  the  French  call  "  caisse  roulante"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  "  Militair-TrotnmeV  corresponds  to  the  French  "caisse  claire," 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  metal.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  now  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 
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above  referred  to.  This  phrase  assumes  considerable  thematic  importance 
in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

Another  phrase  in  the  same  Love-scene  (in  3-4  time),  at  Briinnhilde's 
words  :  "  O  Siegfried,  herrlicher  !    Hort  der   Welt  /" 

Siegfried's  Wanderlied,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  in  the  final 
climax  of  the  above-mentioned  love-scene  at  Briinnhilde's  "  Fa/ir'  kin 
WalhalPs  leuchtende  Welt/"     At  first  in  the  horn. 

The  Bird-song  motive,  woven  around  the  foregoing  by  the  clarinet  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments. 

The  billowing  figure  of  the  strings  which  accompanies  Siegfried's  "  Ein 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir." 

Several  of  these  themes  often  appear  simultaneously.  The  development 
and  working-out  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  This  composition  is  scored 
for  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1  trumpet,  2  horns,  1  bassoon,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.  It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  (Molto 
vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and    briefly   developed   in  fortissimo   by   the   full   orchestra.     This   soon 
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makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  (" Ifandlitng")*  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Bulow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried —  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable";  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.  But  this  restricted, 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 
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The  prelude,  Langsam  unci  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 
minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin :  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes:  the  Love  POTiON-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one*of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
*  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence. f  The 
music  of  the  "  Love-death  "  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

• 

Overture  to  "  Tannhauser,"  in  E  major     .     .     .     Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhduser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  anf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given   under  the 

*  The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  th^me  of  Eine  Faust-Ouverture.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

I I  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebstod  comes  like  a  slap  in  the 
face. 
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composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  1861.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no  longer 
authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction, #  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Beglikkt  darf  nun  dicnt 
0  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with 
the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling  figure  in 
the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons. The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 
begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with  its 
spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli,  which 
soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "  Dir 
tone  Lob  1"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B  major.  This  is 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the  first  theme,  leading 
after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  melody 
of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter  komm\  sienf  dort  die  Grotte,"  in 
the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.     This  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free 
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fantasia.  The  third  act  begins  with  the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which 
leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after 
which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns  more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some 
very  stormy  developments,  the  figure  of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the 
pilgrims'  chant  in  the  introduction,  returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  ver- 
sion, and  soon  the  coda  begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as 
in  the  introduction,  the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the 
last  fortissimo  verse  of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and 
three  trumpets  in  unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto.     TORONTO    to    MONTREAL    by 

steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride.  Only  two- 
nights  in  sleeping-cars. 


First  Trip. 
Second  Trip. 


A   CHOICE   OF   TWO   TRIPS. 

Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July   16. 
Arrive  Boston,  Honday,  August  1. 
Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August  13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


"Washington  patrons,  especially  those  finding  the  sea-voyage  distasteful,  can  join  the 
party  at  Baltimore.     The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  above  tours  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.    Address  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FROM   THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL   PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why: 


? 


R^Jkr^nii  op  °^  *ts  art^c  mei"it  ^  superseded  all  others 
^  years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 

now  manufactured  were  established. 

'R^r*  £*  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rppoiicp  **  stan<^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION   WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,   Boston, 

REPRESENTED    BY 

JOHN    F.    ELLIS   &   CO., 
937   Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,   .       .       WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


AUBER 

Beethoven 

Berlioz 
Brahms 


Overture  to  "  The  Black  Domino  " 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92. 

Overture  to  Goethe's  Tragedy,  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 

a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  )  c  wru     r\  «.:  c  r-       * » 
l    117  u      r  c   i  u                         (  from   "The  Damnation  of  Paust, 

b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  \  Q 

c.  Rakdczy  March  )  up"  24< 
Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  G  minor,  Op.  80 


Chabrier Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 


V      / 

Dvorak 


Gounod        .        .  Recitative  and  Aria,  "To  cheat  my  love," from  the  opera 

"  Mirella." 

MMB.  LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Grieg Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

Handel  .  Recitative  arid  Aria  from  Part  II.  of  "  Acis  and  Galatea, ,r 

v  "  I  Rage,  I  Melt,  I  Burn." 

Mr.  STAUDIGL. 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  major,  "POurs,"  Op.  66 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


loeffler 

Massenet 

Mendelssohn 
Mozart 

Schumann 


Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Op.  9  (MS.) 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 

.   Incidental  Music  to  Leconte  de  Lisle's  "  Les  Erinnyes  " 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Overture  to  "  Ruy  Bias,"  Op.  95 

Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mme.  LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

Mr.   RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 


Smetana 
Spohr     . 


Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride  " 


Wagner 


.    Aria,  "  Liebe  ist  die  Zarte  Bliithe,"  from  "  Faust" 

MR.  STAUDIGL. 

f  The  Emperor's  March,  in  B-flat  major. 
j   "  Rienzi,"  Overture, 
j   "Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
*       j   "Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

I  '•  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
L  "  Tannhauser,"  Overture. 

Weber "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 
FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  ilusic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall.  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT  AND   RECITAL  TRIO. 

riiss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    nr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  'two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 


F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 
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ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 

Monday  Evening,   March  21, 
At   8.15    precisely. 


With   Historical   and    Descriptive   Notes  by 
William    F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 


BY    APPOINTMENT    TO 


HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  if 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway '8  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue'Rosen-Strasse,  20  >4.  Hamburg,  Germany. 

SOLE    REPRESENTATIVES, 

N.  STETSON  &  CO.,  1209  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


j.  Academy  of  Music, 
*  Philadelphia. 

f 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 

Thirteenth  Season  in  Philadelphia - 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,   Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

MONDAY    EVENING,    MARCH    21, 

AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 


I.    Allegro  con  brio  (E-flat  major) 
II.    Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai  (C  minor)    - 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace  (E-flat  major) 
Trio  (E-flat  major)      ----- 

IV,  Finale:  Allegro  molto  (E-flat  major) 


INTERMISSION. 


3-4 
2-4 
3-4 
3-4 

2-4 


"  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"  Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
Richard  Wagner  ^  «  Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
"  Tannhauser,"  Overture. 
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"RTTV  ONLY    THE 

J3U    1     MATCHLESS 

CUNNINGHAM 


3tmw3  PIANO,  binm 


1 105    CHESTNUT    STREET. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  P>flat  major,  u  Eroica,"  Opus  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

This  symphony  was  begun  in  1802,  and  finished  in  August,  1804.  The 
full  title  is  :  Sinfonia  eroica,  compos ta  per  festeggiare  il  sovvenire  di  un  grand'' 
uomo  (Heroic  Symphony,  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great 
man).  The  first  MS.  copy  of  the  score,  prepared  for  the  French  Legation 
at  Vienna,  was  inscribed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whose  career  Beethoven 
had  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  and  admiration.  But,  when  the 
composer  heard  of  the  Coup  d' '£tat,  he  tore  off  the  title-page  in  disgust, 
and  dedicated  the  symphony  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz.  The  work  was 
first  performed  in  private,  at  Prince  von  Lobkowitz's  house  in  Vienna,  in 
December,  1804 ;  its  first  public  performance  was  at  a  concert  given  by 
Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wein  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805, 
when  it  was  conducted  by  Beethoven  himself.  On  this  occasion  Beethoven 
played  the  joke  upon  critics  and  public  of  having  set  it  down  on  the  pro- 
gramme as  "  Sinfonie  in  Disdur  (Symphony  in  D-sharp  major)." 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time),  opens 
with  two  crashing  E-flat  major  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the 
first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli  and  completed  by  the  first  violins.* 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  the  development  being 
largely  in  passage-work,  but  at  times  savoring  almost  of  actual  working-out. 
A  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B-flat  major,  leads  to  the 
first  subsidiary ;  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme  is  gradually  built  up  out  of 
sporadic  three-note  phrases,  given  out  in  alternation  by  several  wind  instru- 

*  By  a  curious  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  was  a  coincidence,  the  sharply  characteristic  first  four  measures  of 
this  theme  —  the  phrase  which  recurs  most  frequently  in  the  development  of  the  movement — are  identical, 
note  for  note,  with  the  first  four  measures  of  Mozart's  Intrade  to  Bastien  und  Bastienne,  save  that  the  latter 
is  in  G  major. 

Wdafc 

[        Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says : 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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The  Aeolian... 

You  Can  Play  It— yr^£ 

it  differently,  giving  perfect  expression  to  their 
own  individual  taste.  Not  automatic  in  effect. 
Prices  $75  to  $1*500.  Our  /Eolian  Circulat- 
ing Library  makes  the  cost  of  music  rolls 
very  small. 

As  a  Concert  Virtuoso  ^uS 

Rhapsodies,  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  Chopin's 
Waltzes  and  Nocturnes,  or  the  famous  Shadow- 
Dance,  as  sung  by  Patti  (her  voice  only  absent), 
and  all  other  arias  that  one  could  mention. 

Ac    a     I   IIYIirV  {t  has  no  equal*    It  gives  you 
/\fc    d    LUAU1)    6^000  ^eat  muskal  works,   It 

plays  whenever  you  choose  to  hear,  and  wins 
the  extremest  fascination  of  great  musicians 
even  more  than  it  does  the  unmusical  person. 

AEOLIAN   RECITALS   DAILY   AT  OUR   ROOMS. 

Also  Self-playing  Piano  Attachments.  (Pneumatic  and 

Automatic)  four  kinds.         Some  at  reduced  prices. 


C  .J.  Heppe  &  Son... 


1117  Chestnut  and  Sixth  and  Thompson 
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ments, —  a  process  of  which  Beethoven  was  very  fond, —  until  the  whole 
orchestra  takes  up  the  figure  in  unison  and  octaves,  leading  to  the  second 
phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  brilliant  climax  of  passage-work  follows, 
leading  to  a  more  definite  cadence  in  B-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  second 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wind  alternately.  There  is  no  true 
conclusion-theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  concluding  period  of  passage- 
work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  first  theme  at 
last  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  bringing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
an  end.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  The  exceeding  brevity  of  each 
one  of  the  themes,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  development  in  pas- 
sage-work, at  times  assuming  the  character  of  actual  working-out,  as  it  does,, 
all  contribute  to  give  this  first  part  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  symphony  ever  heard  before  it. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  vaguely  ;  but  thematic  figures  from  the  first  part 
soon  begin  to  crop  up,  and  the  working-out  goes  forward  with  immense 
energy  and  great  elaboration,  moments  of  truly  Beethovenish  fury  alternat- 
ing with  others  of  equally  characteristic  pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this 
second  part  of  the  movement  there  appears  a  wholly  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  E  minor ;  this  lovely  episode  forms  a  sort  of  blooming  oasis  in 
the  midst  of  the  stormy  working-out,  which  soon  begins  afresh  with  renewed 
vigor.  Then  comes  the  characteristically  Beethovenish  collapse,  a  few 
moments  of  atrophy  after  all  the  hard  work  of  the  free  fantasia,  leading  to 
the  vigorous  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  movement.  Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  Beethoven's 
quasi-humorous  tricks.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  alternating 
with  hushed  tremolos  of  the  violins  on  the  mysterious,  ill-boding  harmony 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th ;  this  mournful  wailing  at 
last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins  entirely  alone,  continuing  their 
hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A-flat  and  B-flat  (the  dissonant  components  of 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  in  E-flat  major).     All  of  a  sudden  the  second 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN   TOURJEE. 
Richard  H.  Dana,  President.  George  W.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 


School  year  1897-98  now  open.  Pupils  may  enter  at  anytime  during; 
the  session. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  enlargement  and  development  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture. 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 

FRANK    W.    HALE,  General  Manager, 

Franklin  Square,  Boston. 
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horn  comes  in  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme,  which  run 
entirely  on  the  complete  tonic  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat,  G,  B-flat),  while  the 
violins  still  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat  j  we  thus  have 
two  different  and  mutually  irreconcilable  harmonies  sounding  at  the  same 
time.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion.  But  investiga- 
tion has  proved  all  such  discussion  to  be  fruitless  and  the  passage  to  be 
really  as  Beethoven  intended.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  some 
persons  present  thought  the  horn-player  had  inadvertently  taken  the  wrong 
crook,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  at  which  Beethoven  all  but  boxed 
the  ears  of  one  of  them  (was  it  Ferdinand  Ries  ?),  storming  out  that  the 
horn-player  was  quite  right,  and  that  was  the  effect  he  wanted  ! 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  some  more  extended  developments  at 
certain  points,  for  the  sake  of  different  modulations.  It  ends  with  a  long 
and  elaborate  coda,  an  actual  "  second  free  fantasia,"  in  which  the  furious 
working-out  of  the  first  is  exchanged  for  a  new  working-out  of  the  sunniest, 
most  ecstatic  character. 

The  second  movement,  Marcia  funebre ;  Adagio  assai  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  probably  the  one  Beethoven  referred  to  after  May  5,  182 1,  when, 
on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena,  he  said  :  "  I  have  already 
composed  the  proper  music  for  that  catastrophe."  This  was  the  first  allu- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  make,  in  connection  with  the 
symphony,  since  he  tore  off  the  title-page  after  the  news  of  the  Coup  a"£tat. 
The  movement  begins  pianissimo  e  sotto  voce  with  the  solemn,  march-like 
theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  plain  chords  in  the  other  strings, 
every  note  in  the  bass  being  preceded  by  a  short  upward  or  downward 
fusee.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  full 
harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  by  full  chords  in  the 
strings,  each  chord  being  preceded  in  all  the  parts  by  a  rapid  triplet  in 
thirty-second  notes.     Then  the  strings,  in  full   harmony,  proceed  with  the 


FISCHER'S, 

1710  CHESTNUT  STREET 

New  Warerooms. 

New  and  carefully  selected  stock  of 


MASON  &  HAriLlN 
HAINES   BROS. 
J.  &  C  FISCHER 
MARSHALL  &  WENDELL 
ELLINGTON 


PIANOS 
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Philadelphia's  Leading 
flusical  College. 


Complete  and  Thorough  in 
Every  Department. 


THE 

ONLY 

SCHOOL 
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antithesis  of  the  theme,  followed  by  an  elaborate  development  of  the  sub 
ject  by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  with  a  distinct  closing  cadence  in  the 
tonic.  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  C  major,  melodious  phrases 
given  out  by  various  wooden  wind  instruments  in  alternation  and  ac- 
companied by  persistent  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too, 
is  developed  at  some  length,  each  period  culminating  in  grand,  swaying 
fortissimo  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells.  Then 
the  solemn  first  theme  returns  in  C  minor,  in  the  strings  as  at  first,  but 
soon  gives  way  to  an  elaborate  fugal  development  and  working-out  of  a 
figure,  the  thematic  connection  of  which  with  either  the  first  or  second 
themes  is  not  very  apparent.  Another  sotto  voce  return  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  is  almost  immediately  cut  short ;  the  strings  and  brass,  after  a 
measure's  silence,  striking  in  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major  over  a  billowing 
bass  in  triplets,  leading  to  some  elaborate  developments  in  passage-work, 
through  which  a  tolling  figure  keeps  sounding  in  the  basses.  This  episode 
is  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions of  tolling  bells  in  the  strings  accompany  some  elaborate  passage- 
work  on  a  sobbing  figure  in  the  strings.  At  last  the  first  theme  returns  in 
the  tonic,  as  if  in  fragments,  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  only  by  a 
pizzicato  bass  and  a  few  chords  in  the  oboes  and  horns. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  E  flat  major  (3-4  time), 
begins  with  some  nimble  pianissimo  e  staccato  triplets  in  the  strings,  upon 
which  the  oboe  and  first  violins  outline  the  rollicking  theme.  A.  B.  Marx 
says  this  theme  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song,  beginning  :  "  Und 
was  ich  des  Tags  mit  der  Leier  verdierf"  but  the  song  itself  has  not  been 
identified.  This  curious  little  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
although  some  of  its  figures  give  rise  to  occasional  new  melodic  develop- 
ments. The  Scherzo  consists  of  two  regular  sections,  of  which  only  the 
second  (and  by  far  the  longer)  is  repeated.  The  Trio,  also  in  E-flat  major, 
consists  of  some  beautiful  hunting-calls  on  the   three  horns,  interrupted  at 
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times  by  some  exceedingly  weird  passages  in  octaves  in  the  wood-wind  or 
strings.  The  return  of  the  Scherzo,  after  the  Trio,  is  not  a  regular  "  re- 
peat," but  a  new  and  somewhat  more  concise  development  of  the  scherzo 
theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  motto  in  E-flat  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  The  double  theme  had  been  used  twice 
before  by  Beethoven  :  first  in  his  Fifteen  Variations  with  a  Fugue,  in  E-flat 
major,  for  pianoforte,  opus  35,  and  again  in  the  Finale  of  his  ballet  Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,  opus  43.  I  call  it  a  double  theme,  for  the  first  of 
the  two  themes  of  the  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  bass 
of  the  second. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings,  leading  to 
some  resounding  chords  of  the  dominant  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the 
strings  give  out  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  in  pizzicato  octaves,  immedi- 
ately repeating  it  with  each  note  echoed  in  staccato  by  the  flutes,  clarinets, 
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and  bassoons.  A  loud  call  of  all  the  wind  instruments  on  the  note  B-flat, 
followed  by  a  softly  sustained  B-flat,  closes  this  first  period.  Then  the 
strings  proceed  to  give  out  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  in  pizzicato  as 
before,  repeating  it,  after  some  more  loud  calls  on  B-flat  from  all  the 
strings  and  wind,  with  the  persistent  echoes  of  the  wood-wind.  The  whole 
character  of  this  introductory  announcement  of  the  theme,  the  first  furious 
rush  of  the  strings,  the  pizzicato  detailing  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  loud 
interruptions  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  much  that  of  a  prelude  to 
a  ballet ;  one  can  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  dancers  pointing  their  toes  and 
coming  into  line.  The  theme  itself,  with  the  incomprehensible  interruptions 
of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  certain  impression  of 
incompleteness ;  its  character  is  fully  explained  only  when  we  hear  the 
melodious  second  theme,  of  which  it  is  really  the  bass.  It  was  indeed 
a  queer  conceit  of  Beethoven's  to  take  this  bass  as  an  independent  theme, 
copying  it  off  note  for  note,  rests  and  all ! 

The  first  two  variations  which  now  follow  (in  the  strings)  are  contra- 
puntal. With  the  third  variation  the  melodious  second  theme  appears  as 
a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  against  brilliant  running  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  the  old  theme  as  its  bass.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  fugal  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against 
a  counter-subject  taken  from  the  first  variation,  the  melodious  second  theme 
coming  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  "diversion."  Then  follow  one  short 
and  one  very  long  variation  in  G  minor,  in  the  second  of  which  the  outlines 
of  the  theme  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
as  a  free  episode  on  a  new  theme.  Next  comes  a  sunny  outburst  of  the 
second  theme  in  C  major,  soon  leading  to  a  new  fugal  working  out  of 
the  inversion  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  against  a  running  counter- 
subject.  This  extended  fugato  ends  at  last  with  a  hold  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  tempo  then  changes  to  Poco  Andante  and  the  wood- 
wind brings  in  a  slower,  more  expressive  and  march-like  version  of   the 
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second  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
counter-themes,  to  a  glowing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  old  Presto  rush 
of  the  strings  (now  reinforced  by  the  wood-wind)  returning  at  last  as  prelude 
to  a  final  joyful  apotheosis  of  the  theme,  with  which  the  symphony  ends. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  On  a  fly- 
leaf of  the  score  Beethoven  has  put  the  following  notice  :  "  La  parte  del 
Cor  no  terzo  e  aggiustata  della  sorte,  che  possa  eseguirsi  uguahnente  sul  Corfio 
primario  ossia  secondario  (The  part  of  the  third  horn  is  so  written  as  to 
be  equally  playable  on  a  first  or  second  horn)"  :  a  quite  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  piece  of  considerateness  on  Beethoven's  part ! 


ENTR'ACTE. 
CHORAL   SYMPHONIES. 

Not  many  composers  have  written  symphonies  in  which  voice-parts  are 
introduced.  The  present  writer  knows  of  only  three  compositions  to 
which  the  name  of  "  choral  symphony  "  is  in  any  way  applicable  :  Beetho- 
ven's ninth  symphony,  opus  125  ;  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  symphony, 
opus  17  \  and  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang,  opus  52.  To  this  short  list  might 
be  added  Beethoven's  choral  fantasia,  opus  80,  which,  if  not  a  symphony, 
is  essentially  a  choral  pianoforte  concerto. 

This  last-named  composition,  apart  from  its  intrinsic  beauty,  has  a  cer- 
tain historical  interest ;  in  one  sense,  it  might  be  called  a  sort  of  sketch  for 
the  ninth  symphony.  Not  that  there  is  any  identity  of  musical  material  in 
the  two  works, —  although  there  is  an  undeniable  similarity  in  the  principal 
themes  of  each  of  them, —  but  that  the  general  plan  of  the  fantasia  is  very 
like  that  of  the  choral  finale  of  the  symphony ;  both  are  in  the  form  of  a 
theme  with  variations.     Beethoven  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Probst,  dated 
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March  10,  1824,  speaks  of  the  finale  of  the  symphony  as  being  "in  the 
same  style  as  the  fantasia,  but  far  more  extended."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  he  had  the  symphony  in  view  while  writing  the  fantasia. 
True,  the  idea  of  setting  Schiller's  Ode  an  die  Freude  to  music  occurred  to 
him  as  early  as  1792  \  but  he  did  nothing  about  it  until  181 1,  in  which  year 
he  wrote  a  sketch  of  a  "  Schiller  overture,"  in  which  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  are  set  to  notes.  In  181 2  he  formed  the  plan  of  writing  the  D 
minor  symphony,  and  soon  determined  that  the  finale  should  be  choral  ; 
but  he  did  not  begin  the  work  until  181 7,  and  no  mention  of  taking 
Schiller's  words  for  it  is  found  until  November,  1822,  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio.     The  choral  fantasia  was  written  in  1808. 

Beethoven  plainly  had  some  difficulty  in  hitting  upon  a  plan  to  connect 
the  choral  finale  of  the  symphony  with  the  three  preceding  movements. 
At  first  he  wrote  a  baritone  recitative  to  his  own  words :  "  Let  us  sing  the 
song  of  the  immortal  Schiller."  But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  after- 
wards changed  the  text  to:  "O  friends,  not  these  tones,  but  let  us  sing 
others  and  more  joyful  ones  !  "  To  what  does  "  these  tones  "  refer  ?  Sir 
George  Grove  says  unhesitatingly,  to  "  the  tremendous  discords  of  the 
Presto  3-4  which  follows  the  Adagio —  and  of  the  Allegro  assai."  Wagner, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  "  these  tones  "  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
sung,  but  exchanged  for  more  joyful  ones,  really  mean  the  first  three  (in- 
strumental) movements  of  the  symphony,  even  instrumental  music  in  gen- 
eral.    Indeed  Wagner  makes  tremendous  capital    out  of  this,  to  indicate 
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NWAY 
AND   HARDMAN 
PIANOS. 

Our  patrons  and  the  public  generally  will  kindly  note  that  we  have 
added  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  our  line  of  instruments,  and  that  we  are  now 
the  sole  authorized  representatives  in  this  city  for  the  sale  of  these  favorite 
pianos,  of  which  there  have  been  more  sold  to  the  critical  music  lovers  of 
Philadelphia  than  any  other  except  the  Steinway.  We  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  this  addition  to  our  already  exceptional  facilities  for  supplying 
the  ever-increasing  demand  in  this  city  for  wholly  dependable  Pianos  of 
conceded  artistic  excellence,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  patrons  of 
our  house  and  lovers  of  the  Hardman  Pianos  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock, 
which  comprises  all  styles,  in  the  most  attractive  woods ;  and  every  instru- 
ment is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  pattern,  both  as  regards  case  and 
mechanism. 

We  trust  that  our  action  will  serve  to  confirm  the  already  prevalent  con- 
viction that  it  is  our  purpose  to  not  only  supply  to  our  patrons  the  best 
pianos  that  are  made  in  the  world,  but  to  give  them  a  choice  among  those 
that  may  consistently  be  claimed  to  be  next  in  quality. 

Old  instruments  taken  in  exchange,  and  easy  terms  made  for  such  as 
desire  them.     Catalogues  free  by  mail. 

Artistic  tuning,  revoicing,  and  repairing  by  our  corps  of  Steinway  tuners 
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that,  in  the  ninth  symphony,  Beethoven  wished  to  emphasize  a  determined 
abandoning  of  instrumental  for  vocal  music.  It  may  be  urged  in  defence 
of  this  notion  of  Wagner's  that,  in  Kuffner's  words  chosen  by  Beethoven 
for  the  vocal  part  of  the  choral  fantasia,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

Wenn  der  Tone  Zauber  walten 

Und  des  Wortes  Weihe  spricht, 
Muss  sich  Herrliches  gestalten, 

Xacht  und  Stiirme  werden  licht,* 

which  certainly  seems  to  hint  intentionally  at  that  union  of  Music  and 
Poetry  which  Wagner  so  strongly  advocated  as  the  highest  art.  Still, 
though  Wagner  plainly  goes  too  far  in  attributing  to  Beethoven  the  inten- 
tion of  emphasizing  a  relinquishment  of  instrumental  in  favour  of  vocal 
music  in  general,  there  is  one  argument  to  be  adduced,  proving  that  Sir 
George  Grove  is  not  necessarily  right  in  restricting  the  application  of 
"these  tones"  to  "the  tremendous  discords  of  the  Presto  3-4  .  .  .  and  of 
the  Allegro  assai."  For,  in  the  introductory  instrumental  portion  of  the 
finale  of  the  ninth  symphony,  before  the  baritone  recitative,  Beethoven  suc- 
cessively takes  up  the  themes  of  each  one  of  the  preceding  orchestral 
movements,  and  abandons  each  in  turn,  as  if  in  discontent,  to  take  up  the 
theme  of  the  Ode  to  Joy  and  work  it  up  orchestrally ;  the  subsequent  return 
of  the  raging  Presto  3-4  with  which  the  movement  opened,  seems  to  express 
discontent  with  this,  too, —  i.e.,  with  the  instrumental  working-up  of  the  Joy- 
theme, —  so  that  the  baritone's  "these  tones  "  may  well  enough  refer  to  the 
instrumental  elaboration  of  the  theme,  and  his  "  others  and  more  joyful 
ones  "  to  the  choral  working-out.  There  may  be  a  pinch  of  truth  in  Wag- 
ner's idea,  only  he  carries  it  too  far ;  for  it  is  well  enough  known  that 
Beethoven  did  not  abandon  instrumental  composition  after  the  ninth 
symphony,  and  there  seems  no  probability  of  his  ever  having  intended  to 

*  When  the  magic  of  tones  reigns  and  the  word's  consecration  speaks,  something  splendid  must  fashion 
itself,  night  and  storms  become  light. 
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do  so.  Berlioz's  idea  that  Beethoven  chose  to  put  a  choral  finale  to  his 
symphony,  merely  because  it  could  be  grander  and  more  impressive  than 
an  ordinary  instrumental  one,  seems  to  hit  nearer  the  probable  mark. 

Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  can  be  called  a  symphony  only  by  courtesy, 
for  there  are  but  few  elements  of  the  symphonic  form  in  it.  Only  two  of 
the  movements  —  the  Adagio  (Balcony-scene)  and  the  Scherzo  (Reine  Mab) 
are  really  symphonic  in  form  and  character ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
work  that  corresponds  in  any  way  to  the  first  movement  in  the  traditional 
symphonic  form  —  the  most  important  and  characteristic  of  all.  Still  he 
calls  the  work  a  sympkony,  and  it  has  always  passed  for  one.  It  differs 
wholly  from  Beethoven's  ninth  in  that  choral  numbers  alternate  with  or- 
chestral movements ;  the  finale,  too,  instead  of  being  a  theme  with  varia- 
tions,—  that  is,  instead  of  taking  its  form  from  a  familiar  form  of  instru- 
mental composition  and  applying  it  to  vocal  writing, —  is  a  regular  operatic 
ensemble-piece ;  it  might  be  sung  on  the  stage.  One  of  the  most  curious 
and  characteristic  points  in  this  work  of  Berlioz's  is  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  finale,  all  the  dramatic  scenes  are  purely  orchestral,  whereas  all 
the  vocal  numbers  are  merely  contemplative  or  descriptive. 

Neither  is  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang  strictly  a  symphony.  He  calls  it  a 
symphony-cantata.  It  is  a  full-fledged  sacred  cantata,  or  short  oratorio, 
preceded  by  three  quite  regular  symphonic  movements.  As  in  Beethoven's 
ninth  symphony,  the  vocal  part  comes  last ;  but,  instead  of  taking  the  form 
of  a  symphonic  finale,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  complete  cantata,  with 
solo,  ensemble,  and  choral  numbers.  It  is  musically  connected  with  the 
foregoing  symphonic  movements,  not  by  an  explanatory  recitative,  but  by 
the  theme  of  the  opening  chorus  appearing  as  the  theme  of  the  introduction 
to  the  first  movement,  and  episodically  in  the  body  of  the  movement  itself. 
The  symphonic  movements  are  quite  regular  in  form  and  character,  as 
much  so  as  those  in  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony.  Here  Mendelssohn  has 
really  done  just  the  opposite  to  what  Beethoven  did  in  the  ninth  symphony 
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and  Berlioz  in  the  Romeo  et  Juliette.  They  introduced  vocal  writing  into 
the  symphony ;  he  introduced  the  symphony  as  a  component  element  into 
the  oratorio  or  cantata.  With  them  the  symphony  was  the  main  thing,  and 
the  voices  supplementary  j  with  him  the  cantata  is  the  main  thing,  and  the 
symphonic  movements  merely  introductory. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  I  knew  only  three  choral  sym- 
phonies. Two  other  compositions  which  might  possibly  come  under  this 
head  now  occur  to  me,  however :  Felicien  David's  le  Desert  and  Ernest 
Reyer's  le  Selam.  The  former  of  these  is  called  an,  ode-symphony  by  the 
composer,  the  latter,  a  symphony  in  four  parts.  But  both  of  these  compo- 
sitions are  even  less  symphonies  than  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette ;  there  is 
hardly  anything  of  the  symphonic  form  in  them.  Liszt's  Dante  and  Faust 
symphonies  come  much  nearer  the  mark ;  only  their  choral  finales  come 
more  as  after-thoughts,  and  are  in  no  sense  symphonic  finales,  like  that  to 
Beethoven's  ninth.  They  are  short,  of  slight  musical  importance,  and 
often  omitted  in  performance.  There  is,  moreover,  but  little,  if  anything, 
to  connect  them  with  the  preceding  symphonic  movements.  The  conclud- 
ing chorus  to  the  Dante  symphony  is  simply  a  Magnificat  in  a  Gregorian 
tone ;  the  one  to  the  Faust  symphony  is  a  short  choral  setting  of  the  last 
"  Chorus  mysticus"  in  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust: 

Alles  vergangliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleichniss  ; 
Das  Unzulangliche, 
Hier  wird's  Ereigniss; 
Das  Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier  ist's  gethan  ; 
Das  Ewigweibliche 
Zieht  uns  hinan.* 

*  All  that  is  transitory  is  but  a  symbol ;  the  insufficient  here  becomes  actual ;  the  indescribable,  here  'tis 
done;  the  eternal-feminine  draweth  us  on. 
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Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's 
direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  It  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  summer  of  1838;  he  almost  immediately  began  the  music, 
and  finished  the  first  two  acts  at  Riga  and  Mittau  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
The  remainder  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.  When  completed,  the 
opera  was  offered  to  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique,  and  then  to  the  Theatre  de 
la  Renaissance,*  but  was  refused  by  both.  In  1841  Wagner  sent  the  score 
to  Dresden,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera ;  it  was  owing  to 
this  acceptance  that  he  returned  to  Germany.  The  music  of  the  opera  was 
written  on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand  opera,  in  emulation  of  the 
style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy ;  there  are  but  few  essentially 
Wagnerish  traits  to  be  discovered  in  it,  although  the  characteristically 
Wagnerish  energy  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It 
begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  —  the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work, 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 

*Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy 
(now  managed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt),  but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better 
known  as  the  Theatre-Italien,  or  Salle-Ventadour. 
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against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.*  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 
tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  energico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  first  theme  —  that  of  the  chorus  il  Gegrusst  sei,  hoher 
Tag/"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture — which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere "  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme — that  of  the 
siretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis" ; —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 
working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere."  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Sclnnach  crdrilckt  das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Mb/to  piii  stretlo,  in  which  the 

•These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhduser.  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhduser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in  Bellini's  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Romto  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  Tannhduser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 
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"Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  undergoes    some    exceedingly  stormy    develop- 
ments in  crescendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 
2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,*  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


A  Siegfried-Idyl,  in  E  major. 

This  little  piece  was  written  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Wagner's  wife,  and  was 
first  performed  on  her  birthday  morning  on  the  staircase  of  the  villa  at 
Triebschen  by  a  small  orchestra  (collected  from  Zurich  and  Lucerne), 
conducted  by  Wagner  himself ;  the  little  band  had  been  drilled  by  Hans 
Richter,  who  played  the  trumpet  part  at  the  performance.  The  title  refers 
to  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  who  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the 
drama,  Siegfried,  was  in  progress,  and  named  after  its  hero.  All  the  themes 
in  the  Idyl  are,  with  a  single  exception,  taken  from  Siegfried ;  the  single 
exception  being  the  little  folk-song,  "Schlaf\  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein"  which 
appears  now  and  then  during  the  development,  in  a  rather  fragmentary 
way.  But  the  development  of  the  themes  is  entirely  new,  and  in  no  wise 
copied  from  the  music-drama.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Idyl 
was  at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (187 1). 

•The  indications  in  the  score  are  for"/  kleine  Trommel"  and  •'/  Militair-TrommelV  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "snare-drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "kleine  Trommfl"  what  the  French  call  M caisse  roulante,"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  "  Militair-TrommeV  corresponds  to  the  French  "  caisse  c7aire" 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  metal.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  now  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 
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The  composition  is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development  on  the  follow- 
ing motives : 

Theme  in  E  major,  taken  from  the  love-scene  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried, 
at  Briinnhilde's  words:  "  Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnefider  Wonne  — 
dock  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil!"     In  the  strings. 

SLUMBER-motive  in  the  wood-wind,  woven  around  the  foregoing. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes  —  the  interval  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  generally  a  minor  7th  or  major  6th —  taken  from  Briinnhilde's 
exclamation:  "  O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  sieh?  meine  Angst!"  in  the  scene 
above  referred  to.  This  phrase  assumes  considerable  thematic  importance 
in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

Another  phrase  in  the  same  love-scene  (in  3-4  time),  at  Briinnhilde's 
words  :  "  O  Siegfried,  herrlicher 7     Hort  der    Welt  !" 

Siegfried's  Wanderlied,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  in  the  final 
climax  of  the  above-mentioned  love-scene  at  Briinnhilde's  "  Fahr1  hin 
WalhalPs  leuchtende  Welt!"     At  first  in  the  horn. 

The  Bird-song  motive,  woven  around  the  foregoing  by  the  clarinet  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments. 

The  billowing  figure  of  the  strings  which  accompanies  Siegfried's  "  Ein 
herrlich  Gewdsser  wogt  vor  mir" 

Several  of  these  themes  often  appear  simultaneously.  The  development 
and  working-out  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  This  composition  is  scored 
for  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1  trumpet,  2  horns,  1  bassoon,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.  It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  (Afolto 
vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and    briefly   developed    in  fortissimo   by   the    full    orchestra.     This    soon 
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loc.  up. 

PARTY  DRESSES 

make  important  cleaning.  We  put  skill  and  intelligence  into  it. 
Our  patrons  are  always  well  satisfied.  The  cost  depends  on  the 
cleaning  to  be  done, —  S2.50  up. 

THE  SOILED  SUIT 

is  not  ruined.     Send  it  to  us.     We'll  clean  it  thoroughly  in  a  way  to  surprise  and  delight 
you.     We  have  facilities  for  dyeing  that  are  unsurpassed. 

AD     "DnD'NTnT1     French  Scourer  and  Dyer. 
.    P.    JDV^rVlN  \J±>  17th  and  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Branches:  1535  Chestnut  Street,  113  South  Tenth  Street,  1623  Colombia  Avenue.    'Phone  4592. 
Also,  Wilmington,  Del  ,  and  Washington,  DC.  A  p^^  card  win  bring  us  to  your  door. 
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makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  (" Hand/ung")*  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried —  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable";  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsatn  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.     But  this  restricted, 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 

F.  WEBER  &  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS, 
ENGINEERS'  AND  DRAUGHTS- 
MEN'S  SUPPLIES. 

Large  assortment  of  outfits  for  OIL,  WATER- 
COLOR,  and  PASTEL  PAINTING. 

Joh.    Schumacher's    X-rays    China    Colors, 

The   latest   invention    in   Verifiable    Colors,    greatly    simplifying 
Porcelain   Painting. 

Pyrography  or  Wood-burning  Apparatuses. 

ART  WORKS  for  architects,  lithographers,  sculptors,  metal 
workers,  and  designers  of  all  branches. 
Wax  and  paper  flower  materials. 

1125     CHESTNUT     STREET,     PHILADELPHIA. 
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minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin:  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes  :  the  LovE-POTiON-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 

I  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 

II  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence. t  The 
music  of  the  "  Love-death  "  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

Overture  to  "  Tannhauser,"  in  E  major     .     .     .     Richard  Wagner. 

Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 

acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given   under  the 

*  The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faust-Ouverture.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

I I  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebstod  comes  like  a  »lap  in  the 
face. 

Please  keep  in  mind 

That  we  are  headquarters  for  everything  in  the  musical  line.  All 
the  latest  and  standard  publications  of  music  and  music  books, 
and  an  enormous  stock  of  musical  instruments,  including  our 
celebrated  manufacture  of  Bay  State  Flutes,  Mandolins,  Guitars, 
Banjos,  and  Zithers,  which  are  absolutely  unsurpassed. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 


1228  CHESTNUT  STREET. 


Your  patronage  cordially  solicited. 
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composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  1861.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no  longer 
authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begliickt  darf  nun  dich, 
o  Heimathy  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with 
the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling  figure  in 
the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons.    The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

J    183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-flartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  I.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory, 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 

Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT  AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

riiss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto.    Hr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist. 

fir.  ALEXANDER   BLAESS,   Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with  its 
spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli,  which 
soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "  Dir 
tone  Lob /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B  major.  This  is 
followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the  first  theme,  leading 
after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  melody 
of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  "  Geliebter  komm\  sieny  dort  die  Grotte,"  in 
the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free 
fantasia.  The  third  act  begins  with  the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which 
leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after 
which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns  more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some 
very  stormy  developments,  the  figure  of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the 
pilgrims'  chant  in  the  introduction,  returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  ver- 
sion, and  soon  the  coda  begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as 
in  the  introduction,  the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the 
last  fortissimo  verse  of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and 
three  trumpets  in  unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2*  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

The  Intelligent  People 

who  listen  to  the  music  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  have  brains  enough  to 
value    Life     Insurance.      .*.    .*.    .*.    .*. 

Ju  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

insures  all  approved  forms  of  con- 
tracts adapted  to  every  legitimate 
need,  at    the    lowest    sure    rates.  .*.  .*. 

Send  for  rates,  etc. 

HOME    OFFICE, 

921  Chestnut  Street,    :    :   ':    :    :    :    Philadelphia. 

ACADEMY    OF    MUSIC,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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*  *  *  Jin  Ideal  Outing ! 

Two  days  (522  miles)  on  the  Atlantic. 

Boston  to  Norfolk*  A  day  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress 
Monroe*  An  evening  on  Chesapeake  Bay*  Norfolk  to  Bal- 
timore* Baltimore  to  Chicago*  On  picturesque  B.  &  O.  A 
day  in  Chicago.  Chicago  to  Mackinac  Island,  across  Lake 
Michigan* 

1,500   miles  on    the  Great  Inland   Lakes  on  the  same 

steamer,  either  the  " Northwest "  or  "Northland."  Mackinac 
Island  to  Duluth,  and  return  to  Buffalo* 

A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto*  TORONTO  to  MONTREAL  by 
steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride.  Only  two 
nights  in  sleeping-cars. 


First  Trip. 
Second  Trip. 


A   CHOICE   OF   TWO   TRIPS. 

Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July  16. 
Arrive  Boston,  Honday,  August  1. 
Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August  13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


Philadelphia  patrons*  especially  those  finding  the  sea-voyage  distasteful,  can  join  the 
party  at  Baltimore.    The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  above  tours  "will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee.  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.    Address  Music  Hall*  Boston,  Mass. 
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? 


D  Ci=k  of  its  artistic  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


T)^  ^  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

T^^^onc*^  **  s^an(^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION   WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


REPRESENTED    BY 


WM.  D.  DUTTON  &  CO.,       .       .       H.  L.   Steinert,  Proprietor, 
1115  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


Beethoven       .         .         .         Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 

Overture  to  "  Fidelio,"  in  E  major,  Op.  72. 

(  a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-Wisps  )  c  wr\      r\  *•  r  r?       <.  » 

t>  )  1    ait  u      r  c   1   u  (  from   "The   Damnation  of  Paust, 

Berlioz  W  £.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  >-  n  ' 

(  c.    Rakdczy  March  )  up*  24' 

Overture  to  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Op.  23. 

Brahms         ....  Academic  Festival  Overture,  in  C  minor,  Op.  80 

Chabrier Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espafia" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
v   / 
Dvorak        .  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

Gounod        .         .  Recitative  and  Aria,  "  To  cheat  my  love,"  from  the  opera 

"  Mirella." 

BhiE.  LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Grieg Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

Haydn Symphony  in  C  major,  "l'Ours,"  Op.  66 

Loeffler       .         .  Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Op.  9 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 

Marschner Aria  from  "  Hans  Heiling" 

Mb.  DAVID  BISPHAM. 

Massenet Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes " 

(First  time.) 

Mozart  .        .       Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mme.  LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Aria,  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mr.  DAVID  BISPHAM. 

Raff      ....    Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

Mr.   RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

Smetana Symphonic  Poem,  "Vltava *' 

•  (First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Tschaikowsky Overture,  "  181 2,"  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  49 

f  "  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
J   "Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
Wagner  .        .      ■{  "  Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

I  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
[  "  Tannhauser,"  Overture. 

Weber "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
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TWELFTH    TOUR. 


Sousa 


AND 


his  Band 


ACADEMY   OF  MUSIC. 
FRIDAY    EVENING,  MARCH    25. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  AND   EVENING, 

MARCH    26. 

(Afternoon  at  3.      Evenings  at  8.) 

PRICES: 

Reserved  seats,  50c.,  75c,  and  $1.00. 

Parquet  circle,  boxes  seating  four  and  six,  $6.00  and  $9.00. 

General  admission,  50c.     Amphitheatre,  25c. 

AT    BLASIUS',   1103   CHESTNUT   STREET. 

Miss  H.  HARRIS,  Manager. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


THE 


Eve  of  Saint  Agnes, 

A    DRAMATIC   BALLAD 

From  the  Poem  by  Keats, 

COMPOSED  FOR 

Soprano,  Alto,  and  Baritone  Soli, 

Chorus,  and  Orchestra, 

By  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Full  Score  and  Orchestral  Parts,  MS.,  may 
be  had  on  hire  from  the  Publishers. 

The  Accompaniments  may  also  be  had,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Composer  for  Piano  and  Organ 


THE 


ime  of  Performance,  forty  minutes 

London.  New  York. 


Legend  of  Saint  Christopher, 

A   DRAMATIC  ORATORIO 

For  Solo  Voices,  Chorus,  Orchestra, 
and  Organ. 

The  verse  by  Isabella  Parker. 

The  music  by  Horatio  Parker. 
(Op.  43.) 

Price,  $1.50. 

Performances  already  arranged  for  by  the 
Oratorio  Society,  New  \ork,  the  Albany  Mu- 
sjcal  Association,  and  the  Hampden  County 
Musical  Association,  Springfield. 


N0VELL0,  EWER  &  CO., 


Chicago. 

21  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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MUSIC  HALL,  BALTIMORE. 


Boston  Spphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   MARCH   23, 


AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY    C.   A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 

His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 

Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  i» 
the  translation  of  his  diploma :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cacilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 
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Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Thirteenth  Season  in  Baltimore. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


FIFTH    AND  LAST  CONCERT, 

WEDNESDAY   EVENING,   MARCH   23, 

AT  8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven,     Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,iin 

D  minor,  Op.  125. 

I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.    Molto  vivace  :  Presto. 
III.    Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 


INTERMISSION. 


"Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"Siegfried,"  Idyll. 

Riehard  Wagner  ("Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
"Die  Walkyrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 
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Three  Movements  from  Symphony  No.  9,  in   1)  minor,  Opus   125. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  with  final  chorus  on   Schiller's   Ode  to  Joy 
was  written  in   1823,  and  the  score  dedicated   to  Friedrich   Wilhelm   III., 
king  of  Prussia.     The  work  was    first    performed    at   the    Karnthnerthor- 
Theater  in  Vienna  on  May  7,  1824. 

•  The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso  in  D  minor 
(2-4  time),  opens  with  a  soft  rustling  on  the  bare  5th  A-E  in  the  second 
violins,  'celli,  and  horns,  against  which  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  keep  repeating  more  and  more  hurriedly  a  fragment  of  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  for  sixteen  measures ; 
then  the  full  orchestra  launches  out  in  fortissimo  upon  the  theme  in  itself, 
unison  and  octaves,  in  the  tonic  D  minor.  As  soon  as  the  theme  has  been 
completely  set  forth,  the  soft  rustling  fifths  and  sporadic  fragments  of  its 
first  figure  return,  now  in  the  tonic  (D-A),  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
exposition  of  the  theme  in  the  submediant,  B-flat  major.  Now  we  come 
upon  an  irregularity,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  novelty,  in  the  form. 
Although  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata-form,  the  plan 
of  its  first  part  —  and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also  —  is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part :  first  theme,  second  theme, 
and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subsidiaries,  are  nowhere  to  be 
recognized;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic  development 
which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  To  be  sure, 
this  long  continuous  development  divides  itself  up  into  several  distinct 
periods, —  eight  in  number, —  each  one  of  which  periods  is  recognizable  as 
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a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such  contrast  in  character  between 
these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say,  between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the 
cantabile  second  theme,  and  the  passage-work  subsidiaries  in  most  sym- 
phonic first  movements ;  neither  are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly 
rounded  off  and  melodically  complete  in  themselves.  One  flows  into  the 
other  so  naturally,  each  successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one, 
that,  with  all  their  difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character,  they 
appear  to  be  but  successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development. 

This  extended  first  part  is  followed  by  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate 
free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  with  a 
single  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic ;  only,  instead  of  the  in- 
troductory rustling  5th  D-A,  we  now  have  a  chord  of  the  6th  (F-sharp,  D,  A) 
in  the  major  mode ;  the  theme  itself  comes  however  in  D  minor.  The 
subsequent  development  of  this  third  part  is  a  quite  regular  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  usual  differences  of  key.  The  movement  ends  with  a 
long  and  elaborate  coda,  which,  according  to  Beethoven's  later  wont,  is  es- 
sentially a  second  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes  are  worked  out  in  a 
new  way.  An  exceedingly  dramatic  peroration  on  a  march-like  variant  of 
a  portion  of  the  principal  theme  over  a  chromatic  bass  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  in  the  tonic  D  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  really  a 
scherzo,  though  not  called  so  in  the  score.  This  famous  scherzo,  which  is 
enormously  extended  in  its  development,  is  built  on  three  leading  themes, 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted-triplet "  being  prominent  —  either  in 
melody  or  accompaniment  —  through  them  all.  The  first,  or  principal, 
theme  begins  with  this  rhythm,  but  relinquishes  it  for  even  triplets  in  quar- 
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ter-notes  after  the  first  measure  ;  but,  as  the  theme  is  treated  in  fugato,  the 
dotted-triplet  rhythm  is  reasserted  with  the  entrance  of  each  successive 
voice.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody,  which  the  wind  instru- 
ments, as  it  were,  construct  for  themselves  out  of  some  tricksy  play  the 
strings  make  with  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third  is  a  bold,  buoyant  theme 
in  3rds  and  6ths,  played  by  the  wind  instruments  against  a  persistent  as- 
sertion of  the  dotted-triplet  by  all  the  strings  in  organ-point.  A  welcome 
variety  is  made  in  the  long  working  out  of  this  scherzo,  by  an  occasional 
change  from  the  ritmo  di  quattro  battute  to  the  ritmo  di  tre  battute, —  or 
from  an  ideal  12-4  time  to  9-4  time. 

The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  a  Presto  movement  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  on 
a  short  theme  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Finale,  on  the 
Ode  to  Joy,  and  is  pitted  against  a  curious,  almost  grotesque,  little 
counter-theme,  taken  from  a  Russian  peasant  dance.  It,  too,  is  developed 
at  great  length.  Both  the  scherzo  and  the  trio  are  twice  repeated,  in  alter- 
nation with  each  other. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time), 
is  in  a  form  absolutely  original  with  Beethoven  ;  it  might  be  described  as  a 
double  theme  with  variations.     After  two  introductory  measures,  in  which 
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the  successive  entrances  of  the  two  bassoons  and  clarinets  have  been 
described  as  "four  drops  of  melody  dropping  into  the  harmony  like  as 
many  drops  of  water,"  the  strings  announce  the  divine  cantilena  of  the  first 
theme,  the  concluding  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  of  which  is 
repeated  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  until  after  the  fourth  phrase 
these  wind  instruments  go  on  to  add  a  sort  of  melodious  coda  to  the  theme, 
accompanied  by  swept  staccato  chords  in  the  strings.  This  little  coda, 
however,  does  not  come  to  a  complete  cadence,  but  fades  away,  as  it  were, 
in  a  modulation  to  B  major,  in  which  key  the  second  theme  {Andante  mode- 
rator in  3-4  time),  a  melody  of  far  lighter  character  and  the  persistently 
syncopated  rhythm  of  which  is  noteworthy,  is  given  out,  first  by  the  second 
violins  and  violas,  various  wind  instruments  coming  in  later  to  add  richness 
to  the  coloring. 

Nothing  could  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes  :  the  first 
all  profound  sentiment,  the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  or- 
chestral writing ;  the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but 
wholly  without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest 
of  all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no  musical 
connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  juxtaposition ;  all 
we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place  for  the  second,  and 
that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence,  but  with  a  sudden 
modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for  a  return  of  the  first. 

With  a  return  to  Tempo  primo  comes  the  first  variation  of  the  first 
theme,  a  florid  figural  variation  in  the  first  violins,  against  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  clarinets  and  violas,  and  alternating  staccato  chords  in  the 
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horns  and  the  second  violins  and  'celli  pizzicati ;  the  concluding  measure 
of  each  successive  phrase  is  repeated  —  not  in  melodic  variation,  but  quite 
as  at  first  —  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  just  as  when  the  theme 
itself  was  given  out.  This  variation  ends  exactly  as  the  theme  itself  did, 
only  that  the  modulation  is  now  to  G  major.  Now  the  Andante  moderate 
(3-4  time)  returns  once  more,  and  with  it  the  second  theme  which  is  re- 
peated, but  in  no  proper  sense  varied,  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons,  to 
an  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  It  dies  away  at  the  end,  as  before, 
modulating  this  time  to  E-flat  major,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  This 
second  theme  is  merely  a  twice  recurring  episode  in  the  movement ;  it 
plays  no  part  in  the  working-out,  it  is  not  varied  (save  in  the  matter  of  in- 
strumentation), but  only  makes  its  two  appearances  and  then  departs  for 
good  and  all !  Its  sole  mission  seems  to  be  to  give  us  two  moments  of 
bright,  cheerful  sunshine  in  an  otherwise  profoundly  thoughtful  and  deeply 
emotional  movement. 

With  the  return  to  Adagio  (4-4  time)  we  come  to  the  second  variation  of 
the  first  theme, —  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  solemn  contrapuntal  variation  in 
E-flat  major  (turning  at  last  to  G-flat  major)  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  sporadic  rhythmical  pizzicato  notes  in  the  strings.  A  lumi- 
nous transition  to  B-flat  major  brings  in  the  third  variation  (Z,o  stesso  tempo, 
12-8  time),  in  which  the  wood-wind  now  chant  the  theme  in  almost  its 
original  form,  whilst  the  first  violins  play  a  still  more  elaborate  figural 
variation  on  it  than  they  did  before.  The  little  responses  to  each  succes- 
sive phrase  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  still  persist,  while  the 
second  violins  and  violas,  alternating  with  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
keep  up  a  rhythmically  pulsating  pizzicato  accompaniment.     This  variation, 
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too,  dies  away  like  the  theme  itself,  but  now  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  coda.  This  coda  is  ushered  in  by  some  loud  strokes  of  the  whole 
orchestra  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  E-flat  major,  like  a  stern  trumpet- 
summons.  It  is  answered  by  some  hushed,  solemn  contrapuntal  imitations 
on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  minor;  these,  however, 
soon  give  way  to  a  further  development,  rather  than  a  variation,  of  the 
first  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  by  the  wind  instruments  against  flowing 
passages  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  first  violins.  The  stern  summons  sounds 
forth  once  more,  and  is  again  replied  to  by  solemn  minor  harmonies, 
which  again  give  way  to  the  further  melodious  development  of  the  first 
theme,  which  goes  on  with  hardly  another  break  to  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment. 

These  three  movements  are  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings, 
3  trombones  being  added  in  the  Trio  of  the  second  movement.  Through- 
out the  second  movement  the  kettle-drums  are  tuned  to  the  octave  F-F. 


Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunen,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's 
direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  It  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  summer  of  1838;  he  almost  immediately  began  the  music, 
and  finished  the  first  two  acts  at  Riga  and  Mittau  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
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The  remainder  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.  When  completed,  the 
opera  was  offered  to  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique,  and  then  to  the  Theatre  de 
la  Renaissance,*  but  was  refused  by  both.  In  1841  Wagner  sent  the  score 
to  Dresden,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera ;  it  was  owing  to 
this  acceptance  that  he  returned  to  Germany.  The  music  of  the  opera  was 
written  on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand  opera,  in  emulation  of  the 
style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Hale'vy;  there  are  but  few  essentially 
Wagnerish  traits  to  be  discovered  in  it,  although  the  characteristically 
Wagnerish  energy  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It 
begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  — the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work, 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 
against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins. f  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 

"  Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy 
(now  managed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt),  but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better 
known  as  the  Theatre-Iialien,  or  Salle-Ventadour. 

t  These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhduser .  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhduser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in  Bellini's  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Rotnto  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  'Tannhduser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 


TO  CHORAL  SOCIETIES: 


Six  Elizabethan  pastorals  (third  set)  set  to  music  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford. 

THE  REQUIEM,  by  C.  V.  Stanford.    Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  (England), 
1897.    The  great  novelty  of  the  season. 

PHAUDRIG  CROHOORE,  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

THE  SWrAN  AND  THE   SKYLARK,  by  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Orchestral  parts  can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 


THE   ROYAL  EDITION.—  Note  the  following  reduced  prices 

(  The  Prima  Donna,  $1.00 
Operatic  albums    §£*»!»,     .    .    .    j-g 

(  Baritone,      .    .     .     1.50 


n^praa  J  Lohengrin  (three  languages),      $1.50 
operas  {  Maritana  etc 1.50 


MARCHESI  VOCAL  METHOD,  Op.  31.    New  edition,  recently  revised  and  added  to  by  the 
author.    Complete  in  one  book,  $2.00. 

TOSTI  SOLFEGGI,  in  two  books,  each  $1.00. 

To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers,  3 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  EAST   17th   ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu- 
facturers of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOAS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Ho  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious,  and  costs 
less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  No.  1  Chocolate  is  the 

best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate   is 

good  to  eat  and  good  to  drink.  It 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful ;  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

Baron  von  Liebig,  one  of  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says  :— 
•  "It  [Cocoa]  is  a  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  delicious,  a  beneficent  re- 
storer of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  must  be  good,  and  it  must  be 
carefully  prepared.  It  is  highly  nourishing  and  easily  dijrested,  and  is 
fitted  to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve  health,  and  prolong  life.  It 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents;  with  mothers  who 
nurse  their  children;  with  those  whose  occupations  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains ;  with  public  speakers  and  with  all  those 
who  give  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep.  It  soothes  both 
stomach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  it  is  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits." 

CONSUMERS  SHOULD  ASK  FOR  AND  BE 
SURE  THAT  THEY  GET  THE  GENUINE 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO.'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  energico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on   the  first   theme  —  that   of    the   chorus   "  Gegriisst  sei,  hoher 

Tag  I"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere,"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro" 
duction  of  the  overture — which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme — that  of  the 
siretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis" ; —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 
working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere."  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt  das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Molto  piu  stretto,  in  which  the 
"Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  undergoes  some  exceedingly  stormy  develop- 
ments in  c?-escendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 
2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,*  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


A  Siegfried  Idyl,  in  E  major. 

This  little  piece  was  written  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Wagner's  wife,  and  was 
first  performed  on  her  birthday  morning  on   the  staircase  of   the  villa  at 

•The  indications  in  the  score  are  for"/  kleine  Trommel"  and  "/  Militair-Trommel"  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "snare-drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "  kleine  Tromm'l"  what  the  French  call  "  cnisse  roulante"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  if  MilUair-Trommel  corresponds  to  the  French  "  caisse  claire," 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  meta1.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  n  jw  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 
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"WEBER," 


The  name  of  a  famous  composer 
and  a  no  less 


Famous  Piano. 


ESTEY   ORGANS  lead  the  world. 

We  have  contracted  to  supply  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  with 
ESTEY  Organs  for  five  vears. 

FISCHER  PIANOS,  IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS,  ESTEY  PIANOS, 
LUDWIG    PIANOS,    BAY    STATE    GUITARS    and    MANDOLINS, 

Reginas,  and  all  kinds  of  musical  merchandise.  Also,  a  full  line  of 
Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books.  Prices  low.  Terms  to  suit.  Pianos  for 
rent  at  low.  rates. 

All  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts  are 
reproduced  on  the  wonderful 


^EOLIAN 


at  our  ^Eolian  parlor.     Call  and  hear  it  before  or  after  each  concert. 


SANDERS   &  STAYHAN, 


13  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore.       1327  F  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
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Triebschen  by  a  small  orchestra  (collected  from  Zurich  and  Lucerne), 
conducted  by  Wagner  himself ;  the  little  band  had  been  drilled  by  Hans 
Richter,  who  played  the  trumpet  part  at  the  performance.  The  title  refers 
to  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  who  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the 
drama,  Siegfried,  was  in  progress,  and  named  after  its  hero.  All  the  themes 
in  the  Idyl  are,  with  a  single  exception,  taken  from  Siegfried ;  the  single 
exception  being  the  little  folk-song,  "Sc/ilaf\  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein"  which 
appears  now  and  then  during  the  development,  in  a  rather  fragmentary 
way.  But  the  development  of  the  themes  is  entirely  new,  and  in  no  wise 
copied  from  the  music-drama.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Idyl 
was  at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (187 1). 

The  composition  is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development  on  the  follow- 
ing motives : 

Theme  in  E  major,  taken  from  the  love-scene  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried, 
at  Briinnhilde's  words:  "  Eii'ig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne  — 
dock  ewig  zu  deinetn  Heil!n     In  the  strings. 

SLUMBER-motive  in  the  wood-wind,  woven  around  the  foregoing. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes  —  the  interval  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  generally  a  minor  7th  or  major  6th —  taken  from  Briinnhilde's 
exclamation:  "  O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  sieh'  meine  Angst!"  in  the  scene 
above  referred  to.  This  phrase  assumes  considerable  thematic  importance 
in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

Another  phrase  in  the  same  love-scene  (in  3-4  time),  at  Briinnhilde's 
words  :   "  O  Siegfried,  herrluher  !     Hort  der    Welt  !" 

Siegfried's  Wanderlied,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  in  the  final 
climax  of  the  above-mentioned  love-scene  at  Briinnhilde's  "  Fahr*  hin 
Walhairs  leuchtende  Welt!"     At  first  in  the  horn. 

The  Bird-song  motive,  woven  around  the  foregoing  by  the  clarinet  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments. 

The  billowing  figure  of  the  strings  which  accompanies  Siegfried's  "  Ein 
herrlich  Gewdsser  wogt  vor  mir." 

Several  of  these  themes  often  appear  simultaneously.  The  development 
and  working-out  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  This  composition  is  scored 
for  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1  trumpet,  2  horns,  1  bassoon,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.     It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  (Motto 
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vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and  briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  soon 
makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("  Handlung ")  *  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried —  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.     But  this  restricted 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 


This  is  the 


kind  to  use. 


SDte  etn^tffe  acfcte  fcenuieife  in  38orar;  ^gotten. 

The  only  real,  genuine  borax  soap,  containing  no  doubtful  ingredi- 
ents, such  as  naphtha,  rosin,  etc.  Full  pound  bars  (16  oz.),  wrapped 
with  full  directions  how  to  use  it  for  all  purposes  that  soap  can  be  used  for. 

All  well-regulated  stores  sell  it. 

First  Prizes:  Centennial,  1876;  Paris,  1878  and  i88q  ;    World's  Fair,  i8gj 

DREYDOPPEL-  SOAP. 
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It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable";  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  tnat  ft  saw  tne  ngnt 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 
minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin:  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes :  the  LovE-POTiON-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence.f  The 
music  of  the  "Love-death"  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 


The  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior,  from  "The  Valkyr,"  Act  III.,  Scene  i. 

Bulfinch,  in  his  Age  of  Fable,  thus  describes  the  Valkyrior  : 

"The  Valkyrior  were  warlike  virgins,  mounted  upon  horses  and  armed 
with  hemlets,  shields,  and  spears.  Odin,  who  is  desirous  to  collect  a  great 
many  heroes  in  Valhalla,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  giants  in  a  day  when  the 
final  contest  must  come,  sends  down  to  every  battle-field  to  make  choice  of 
those  who  shall  be  slain.     The  Valkyrior   are   his  messengers,  and  their 

*The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faust-Ouverture.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

1 1  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebestod  comes  like  a  slap  in  the 
face. 
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name  means  '  Choosers  of  the  slain.'  When  they  ride  forth  on  their 
errand,  their  armor  sheds  a  strange  flickering  light,  which  flashes  up  over 
the  northern  skies,  making  what  men  call  the  'Aurora  Borealis,'  or 
4  Northern  Lights.' " 

The  scene  with  which  the  third  act  of  Die  Walki'tre  opens  is  laid  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  where  the  Valkyrior  arrive,  one  by  one,  each  with 
the  body  of  a  dead  warrior  thrown  across  her  horse's  withers,  before  riding 
through  the  air  together,  to  bring  the  slain  heroes  to  Wotan  in  Valhalla. 
The  orchestral  music  of  this  scene  is  played  at  this  concert,  the  voice  parts 
of  the  eight  Valkyrior  being  omitted.  The  music  is  scored  for  2  piccolo- 
flutes,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  English-horn,  3  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3 
bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets,  1  bass-trumpet,  4  trombones,  1  double-bass- 
tuba,  6  harps,  2  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  snare-drum,  and 
the  usual  strings. 

*  *  *  M  Ideal  Outing ! 

Two  days  (522  miles)  on  the  Atlantic. 

Boston  to  Norfolk*  A  day  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress 
Monroe*  An  evening  on  Chesapeake  Bay*  Norfolk  to  Bal- 
timore* Baltimore  to  Chicago*  On  picturesque  B*  &  O.  A 
day  in  Chicago*  Chicago  to  Mackinac  Island*  across  Lake 
Michigan* 

1,500   miles   on    the  Great   Inland   Lakes  on  the  same 

steamer*  either  the  "  Northwest "  or  u  Northland."  Mackinac 
Island  to  Duluth*  and  return  to  Buffalo* 

A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto*  TORONTO  to  MONTREAL  by 
steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  Famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride*  Only  two 
nights  in  sleeping-cars. 


First  Trip. 
Second  Trip. 


A   CHOICE   OF   TWO   TRIPS. 

Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July  16. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  1. 
Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August   13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


Baltimore  patrons,  especially  those  finding  the  sea-voyage  distasteful,  can  join  the  party 
at  Baltimore.     The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  above  tours  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.     Address  Music  Hall.  Boston.  Mass. 
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FROM    THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


Rpr^on  C£*  °*  *"s  art^s^c  mei*it  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

T)  ^  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

'R^/^onc^  ^  stanc^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION    WAS    NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY    PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

REPRESENTED   BY 

G.   FRED    KRANZ    CO.,     -       -       -       109   North  Charles  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


AUBER 

Beethoven 


Overture  to  "  Carlo  Broschi  " 

Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
D  minor,  Op.  125. 

Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  72 


Berlioz  h 

Brahms 
Chabrier 


Dvorak 


Goldmark 

Gounod 

Grieg 
Loeffler 

Massenet 
Mozart     . 
Raff 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Schumann 
tschaikowsky 


t  u/^et  fof  WiH-o'-the-  Wisps  )  f         „Th     Damnation  of  Faust>» 

b.  Waltz  of-  Sylphs  \  n  ' 

c.  Rakoczy  March  )  up"  24- 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

Two  Movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra, 
in  A  minor,  Op.  28 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  FRANZ  KXEISEL. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "  To  cheat  my  love,"  from  the  opera 
"  Mirella  " 


MXE    LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


Fantastic  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (MS.) 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 

Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes  " 


(First  time.) 
Aria,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 

Mme.  LILLIAN  BLAUVELT. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

.    Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

Mr.  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathe'tique,"  Op.  74 


Wagner 


Weber 


"  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"  Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
<j   "  Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 
I   "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
x    I  "  Die  Walkvrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 

"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER, 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 

and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  flusic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster. 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington   Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT  AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

riiss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    ilr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
rir.  ALEXANDER    BLAE5S,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 


Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 
dollars.  Bound  copies  of  the  Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 
had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.  Address  all 
communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Twelfth  Season  in  New  York. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  24, 


AT  8.15  PRECISELY. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED    BY     C.   A.   ELLIS,     MANAGER. 
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Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY   APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Rkd  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trii  a  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma:  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
muse,  and  in  conformitv  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx    Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS: 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Roseo-Strasse,  ao  )u  Hamburg,  Germany. 


BoStOn  ,     METROPOLITAN 

J_  OPERA    HOUSE, 

Symphony  1  new  york. 


Orchestra 


? 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Twelfth  Season  in  New  York. 


Mr.  EMIL    PAUR,  Conductor. 


FIFTH    AND  LAST  CONCERT, 
THURSDAY  EVENING,   MARCH  24, 

AT  8.15    PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven,     Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 

D  minor,  Op.  125. 

I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.    Molto  vivace  :  Presto. 
III.    Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 


Lndwig  van  Beethoven     - 


Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


INTERMISSION. 


"Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"Siegfried,"  Idyll. 

Richard  Wagner  ("Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  II  . 
] 
'"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 

"Die  Walkyrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 
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Three  Movements  from  Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  Opus  125. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  with  final  chorus  on   Schiller's   Ode  to  foy, 
was  written  in   1823,  and  the  score  dedicated   to  Friedrich  Wilhelm   III., 
king  of  Prussia.     The  work  was    first   performed    at   the    Karnthnerthor- 
Theater  in  Vienna  on  May  7,  1824. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso  in  D  minor 
(2-4  time),  opens  with  a  soft  rustling  on  the  bare  5th  A-E  in  the  second 
violins,  'celli,  and  horns,  against  which  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  keep  repeating  more  and  more  hurriedly  a  fragment  of  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  for  sixteen  measures ; 
then  the  full  orchestra  launches  out  in  fortissimo  upon  the  theme  in  itself, 
unison  and  octaves,  in  the  tonic  D  minor.  As  soon  as  the  theme  has  been 
completely  set  forth,  the  soft  rustling  fifths  and  sporadic  fragments  of  its 
first  figure  return,  now  in  the  tonic  (D-A),  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
exposition  of  the  theme  in  the  submediant,  B-flat  major.  Now  we  come 
upon  an  irregularity,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  novelty,  in  the  form. 
Although  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata-form,  the  plan 
of  its  first  part  —  and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also  —  is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part :  first  theme,  second  theme, 
and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subsidiaries,  are  nowhere  to  be 
recognized ;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic  development 
which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  To  be  sure, 
this  long  continuous  development  divides  itself  up  into  several  distinct 
periods, —  eight  in  number, —  each  one  of  which  periods  is  recognizable  as 
a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such  contrast  in  character  between 
these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say,  between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the 
cantabile  second  theme,  and  the  passage-work  subsidiaries  in  most  sym- 
phonic first  movements ;  neither  are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly 
rounded  off  and  melodically  complete  in  themselves.  One  fldVs  into  the 
other  so  naturally,  each  successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one, 
that,  with  all  their  difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character,  they 
appear  to  be  but  successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development. 

This  extended  first  part  is  followed  by  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate 
free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  with  a 
single  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic ;  only,  instead  of  the  in- 
troductory rustling  5th  D-A,  we  now  have  a  chord  of  the  6th  (F-sharp,  D,  A) 
in  the  major  mode ;  the  theme  itself  comes  however  in  D  minor.  The 
subsequent  development  of  this  third  part  is  a  quite  regular  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  usual  differences  of  key.  The  movement  ends  with  a 
long  and  elaborate  coda,  which,  according  to  Beethoven's  later  wont,  is  es- 
sentially a  second  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes  are  worked  out  in  a 
new  way.  An  exceedingly  dramatic  peroration  on  a  march-like  variant  of 
a  portion  of  the  principal  theme  over  a  chromatic  bass  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  in  the  tonic  D  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  in'  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  really  a 
scherzo,  though  not  called  so  in  the  score.  This  famous  scherzo,  which  is 
enormously  extended  in  its  development,  is  built  on  three  leading  themes, 
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the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted-triplet "  being  prominent  —  either  in 
melody  or  accompaniment  —  through  them  all.  The  first,  or  principal, 
theme  begins  with  this  rhythm,  but  relinquishes  it  for  even  triplets  in  quar- 
ter-notes after  the  first  measure ;  but,  as  the  theme  is  treated  in  Jugato,  the 
dotted-triplet  rhythm  is  reasserted  with  the  entrance  of  each  successive 
voice.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody,  which  the  wind  instru- 
ments, as  it  were,  construct  for  themselves  out  of  some  tricksy  play  the 
strings  make  with  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third  is  a  bold,  buoyant  theme 
in  3rds  and  6ths,  played  by  the  wind  instruments  against  a  persistent  as- 
sertion of  the  dotted-triplet  by  all  the  strings  in  organ-point.  A  welcome 
variety  is  made  in  the  long  working  out  of  this  scherzo,  by  an  occasional 
change  from  the  rittno  di  quattro  battute  to  the  ritmo  di  tre  battute, —  or 
from  an  ideal  12-4  time  to  9-4  time. 

The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  a  Presto  movement  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  on 
a  short  theme  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Finale,  on  the 
Ode  to  Joy,  and  is  pitted  against  a  curious,  almost  grotesque,  little 
counter-theme,  taken  from  a  Russian  peasant  dance.  It,  too,  is  developed 
at  great  length.  Both  the  scherzo  and  the  trio  are  twice  repeated,  in  alter- 
nation with  each  other. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time), 
is  in  a  form  absolutely  original  with  Beethoven ;  it  might  be  described  as  a 
double  theme  with  variations.  After  two  introductory  measures,  in  which 
the  successive  entrances  of  the  two  bassoons  and  clarinets  have  been 
described  as  "four  drops  of  melody  dropping  into  the  harmony  like  as 
many  drops  of  water,"  the  strings  announce  the  divine  cantilena  of  the  first 
theme,  the  concluding  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  of  which  is 
repeated  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  until  after  the  fourth  phrase 
these  wind  instruments  go  on  to  add  a  sort  of  melodious  coda  to  the  theme, 
accompanied  by  swept  staccato  chords  in  the  strings.  This  little  coda, 
however,  does  not  come  to  a  complete  cadence,  but  fades  away,  as  it  were, 
in  a  modulation  to  B  major,  in  which  key  the  second  theme  {Andante  mode- 
rato,  in  3-4  time),  a  melody  of  far  lighter  character  and  the  persistently 
syncopated  rhythm  of  which  is  noteworthy,  is  given  out,  first  by  the  second! 
violins  and  violas,  various  wind  instruments  coming  in  later  to  add  richness 
to  the  coloring. 

Nothing  could  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes :  the  first 
all  profound  sentiment,  the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  or- 


Headache 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.L 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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chestral  writing ;  the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but 
wholly  without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest 
of  all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other ;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no  musical 
connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  juxtaposition ;  all 
we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place  for  the  second,  and 
that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence,  but  with  a  sudden 
modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for  a  return  of  the  first. 

With  a  return  to  Tempo  primo  comes  the  first  variation  of  the  first 
theme,  a  florid  figural  variation  in  the  first  violins,  against  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  clarinets  and  violas,  and  alternating  staccato  chords  in  the 
horns  and  the  second  violins  and  'celli  pizzicati;  the  concluding  measure 
of  each  successive  phrase  is  repeated  —  not  in  melodic  variation,  but  quite 
as  at  first  —  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  just  as  when  the  theme 
itself  was  given  out.  This  variation  ends  exactly  as  the  theme  itself  did, 
only  that  the  modulation  is  now  to  G  major.  Now  the  Andante  moderato 
(3-4  time)  returns  once  more,  and  with  it  the  second  theme  which  is  re- 
peated, but  in  no  proper  sense  varied,  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons,  to 
an  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  It  dies  away  at  the  end,  as  before, 
modulating  this  time  to  E-flat  major,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  This 
second  theme  is  merely  a  twice  recurring  episode  in  the  movement;  it 
plays  no  part  in  the  working-out,  it  is  not  varied  (save  in  the  matter  of  in- 
strumentation), but  only  makes  its  two  appearances  and  then  departs  for 
good  and  all !  Its  sole  mission  seems  to  be  to  give  us  two  moments  of 
bright,  cheerful  sunshine  in  an  otherwise  profoundly  thoughtful  and  deeply 
emotional  movement. 

With  the  return  to  Adagio  (4-4  time)  we  come  to  the  second  variation  of 
the  first  theme, —  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  solemn  contrapuntal  variation  in 
E-flat  major  (turning  at  last  to  G-flat  major)  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  sporadic  rhythmical  pizzicato  notes  in  the  strings.  A  lumi- 
nous transition  to  B-flat  major  brings  in  the  third  variation  {Lo  stesso  tempo, 
12-8  time),  in  which  the  wood- wind  now  chant  the  theme  in  almost  its 
original  form,  whilst  the  first  violins  play  a  still  more  elaborate  figural 
variation  on  it  than  they  did  before.  The  little  responses  to  each  succes- 
sive phrase  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  still  persist,  while  the 
second  violins  and  violas,  alternating  with  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
keep  up  a  rhythmically  pulsating  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  variation, 
too,  dies  away  like  the  theme  itself,  but  now  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  coda.  This  coda  is  ushered  in  by  some  loud  strokes  of  the  whole 
orchestra  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  E-flat  major,  like  a  stern  trumpet- 
summons.  It  is  answered  by  some  hushed,  solemn  contrapuntal  imitations 
on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  minor;  these,  however, 
soon  give  way  to  a  further  development,  rather  than  a  variation,  of  the 
first  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  by  the  wind  instruments  against  flowing 
passages  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  first  violins.  The  stern  summons  sounds 
forth  once  more,  and  is  again  replied  to  by  solemn  minor  harmonies, 
which  again  give  way  to  the  further  melodious  development  of  the  first 
theme,  which  goes  on  with  hardly  another  break  to  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment. 

These  three  movements  are  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings, 
3  trombones  being  added  in  the  Trio  of  the  second  movement.  Through- 
out the  second  movement  the  kettle-drums  are  tuned  to  the  octave  F-F. 
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Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Opus  72.      Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 
The  right  chronological  order  of  Beethoven's  four  overtures  to  "  Leonore  " 
(overtures  in  C  major,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  to  "Leonore,"  and  overture  in 
E  major,  No.  IV.,  to  "Fidelio  ")  has  been  much  debated.  In  Breitkopf  & 
Hand's  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Beethoven's  published  works  (185 1),  the 
first  catalogue  of  the  kind  that  had  any  pretensions  to  completeness,  these 
four  overtures  are  given  under  Op.  72, —  the  first  three  under  "  Leonore," 
opera  in  two  acts  (first  and  second  versions),  the  fourth  under  "  Fidelio  " 
("  Leonore  "),  opera  in  two  acts  (third  version).  The  several  dates  of  com- 
position are  given  as  follows :  — 

Overture  No.  1,  composed  in  1805. 

Overture  No.  2,  composed  in  1805. 

Overture  No.  3,  composed  in  1806. 

Overture  No.  4,  composed  in  18 14. 

But  under  Op.  138  we  find  the  following  :  Overture  to  the  opera  "  Leo- 
nore "  (C  major)  (Posthumous.  Composed  in  the  year  1805).  See  Op.  72, 
Overture  No.  1.  So  even  in  this  early  catalogue  the  Overture  No.  1 
appears  as  a  posthumous  work,  Op.  138  (Beethoven's  latest  opus-number), 
and  also,  as  it  were  by  courtesy,  under  Op.  72  (the  opus-number  of  the 
opera  "  Leonore  "). 

In  Peters's  edition  of  the  full  scores  of  these  overtures  they  are  given  in 
the  same  order  as  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's  catalogue,  with  rather  fuller 
commentary,  and  with  one  important  change  in  the  dates. 

Overture  No.  1,  alleged  to  be  to  the  opera  "Leonore''  ("Fidelio"),  Op. 
138.     Posthumous  work,  composed  about  the  year  1807. 

Overture  No.  2,  to  the  opera  "Leonore"  ("  Fidelio  "),  Op.  72.  Com- 
posed at  the  latest  in  the  year  1805,  for  the  first  version  of  the  opera, 
therefore  properly  to  be  marked  as  No.  1. 

Overture  No.  3,  to  the  opera  "Leonore"  ("  Fidelio "),  Op.  72.     Com- 
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posed  at  the  latest  in  the  year  1806,  for  the  second  version  of  the  opera, 
and  therefore  properly  to  be  marked  as  No.  2. 

Overture  to  the  opera  "  Fidelio,"  Op.  72. 

Here  is  the  discrepancy  :  in  the  date  of  composition,  and  consequently 
in  the  proper  chronological  order  of  the  Overture  No.  I.  If  it  was  written 
in  1805,  it  was  written  certainly  before  the  (so-called)  No.  III.,  and  probably 
also  before  thd)  No.  )e  so-callell.,  and  was  in  all  likelihood  a  work  rejected 
by  the  composer,  which  would  account  for  its  not  being  published  with  the 
others  during  his  lifetime.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  written  in  1807,  it 
was  written  after  both  the  (so-called)  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  it  was  an  afterthought 
of  the  composer's,  and  its  merely  posthumous  publication  is  not  so  certainly 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  although  Beethoven's  writing  still  a 
fourth  overture  after  it,  in  18 14,  does  look  as  if  he  were  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  it. 

Grove  says  that  this  disputed  overture  was  written  for  a  proposed  per- 
formance of  the  opera  in  Prag,  in  May,  1807.  "The  proposal,  however, 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  overture  remained,  probably  unperformed,  till 
after  his  death."  Scribner's  Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  says  of 
it,  "  It  was  rehearsed  by  a  small  orchestra  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's,  but 
was  pronounced  too  light;  first  performed  from  MS.  in  Vienna,  Feb.  7, 
828." 

Indeed,  all  external  evidence  now  points  to  its  having  been  written  after 
the  (so-called)  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  and  to  its  being  properly  No.  III.,  and 
not  No.  I.  But  many  musicians  refuse  to  believe  the  external  evidence 
(which  is  not  wholly  conclusive,  to  be  sure,  although  it  is  known  that  the 
[so-called]  No.  I.  was  considered  too  long  in  Beethoven's  day,  and  the  [so- 
caiied]  No.  II.  too  heavy  and  difficult,  and  that  the  composer  was  asked  to 
write  a  lighter  overture  to  his  opera),  finding  it  absolutely  incredible  that 
Beethoven,  after  remodelling  No.  II.  into  No.  III.  (both  these  overtures 
are  built  upon  the  same  general  plan  and  of  almost  identically  the  same 
thematic  material),  should  subsequently  have  fallen  so  much  below  the 
mighty  No.  III.  as  to  put  out  this  far  lighter  No.  I.  They  thus  find  the 
internal  evidence  that  the  old,  traditional  numbering  of  these  three  over- 
tures was  right  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  credit  the  external  evidence 
that  tends  to  prove  it  to  be  wrong. 

But  there  is  one  bit  of  internal  evidence  to  prove  that  the  original  num- 
bering was  wrong, —  a  piece  of  evidence  which,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
knows,  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  slow  theme,  quoted  from  Florestan's  air,  "  In  des  Lebens  Fruhlings- 
tagen,"  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  phrase  appears  in  A -flat  in 
the  opera  and  in  the  overtures  Nos.  II.  and  III.  (to  retain  the  old  number- 
ing for  the  present) ;  in  the  overture  No.  I.  it  appears  transposed  to  E-flat. 
Too  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  upon  this  mere  matter  of  key ;  for  this 
phrase  appears  very  near  the  beginning  of  the  adagio  introduction  of  the 
overtures  Nos.  II.  and  III.,  but  as  an  adagio  episode  in  the  middle  of  the 
allegro  con  brio  in  No.  I.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  alteration 
(in  key  at  least)  in  this  phrase  in  No.  I.  which  does  not  appear  either  in  No. 
II.  or  No.  III.  But  this  is  not  all:  apart  from  an  intercalated  measure 
which  we  find  in  the  overtures  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  but  not  in  No.  III.,  there  are 
two  important  changes  in  the  melody  itself  (as  it  appears  in  Florestan's 
air)  made  in  the  overtures  Nos.  I.  and  III.,  but  which  are  not  found  in  No. 
II.  Now,  Beethoven's  tendency  to  make  such  changes  in  his  themes,  as 
he  worked  them  over  and  over  again  to  get  them  to  satisfy  him,  is  uni- 
versally known,  as  it  is  also  abundantly  proved  in  his  sketch-books.  So  it 
is  at  least  ftrima  factt  evidence  that  where,  as  here,  three  different  versions 
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exist  of  an  original  phrase,  the  one  of  them  which  diverges  most  from  the 
original  form  is  the  latest.  Now,  it  is  just  in  this  overture  No.  I.  that  this 
phrase  does  diverge  most  from  its  form  in  Florestan's  air :  it  has  both  the 
intercalated  measure  we  find  in  the  overture  No.  II.  and  the  two  important 
melodic  changes  we  find  in  the  overture  No.  III.  Another  difference  is 
still  more  convincing  :  In  each  one  of  the  three  overtures  this  phrase  ap- 
pears with  different  instrumentation.  In  No.  II.  it  is  given  to  the  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns,  with  accompanying  parts  for  the  violins,  violas,  and 
'celli ;  in  No.  III.  it  is  given  to  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with  accompany- 
ing parts  for  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli,  and  two  sustained  E-flats  on 
the  trombones ;  in  No.  I.,  it  is  given  to  the  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns,  without  strings.  Now,  of  all  these  three  versions,  that  in  No.  I. 
sounds  decidedly  the  clearest  and  best  to  the  present  writer's  ear :  both  in 
No.  II.  and  No.  III.  the  passage  sounds  rather  muddy  and  confused,  in 
No.  I.  it  sounds  to  perfection.  To  my  mind  the  two  melodic  changes 
indicate  distinctly  enough  that  the  No.  I.  version  was  written  at  least  after 
the  No.  II.,  while  the  superior  effect  of  the  instrumentation  indicates  that 
it  was  written  after  No.  III. 

And  to  prove  that  the  No.  I.  was  written  after  the  No.  II.  is  quite  enough 
to  demolish  all  the  "internal  evidence"  against  its  being  written  after  the 
No.  III.,  for  this  evidence  is  based  wholly  on  the  idea  of  its  being  impos- 
sible that  Beethoven  should  have  descended  from  the  heights  of  tragic 
grandeur  of  Nos.  II.  and  III.  to  the  lighter  vein  of  No.  I.  Such  a  descent 
was  no  more  "impossible"  after  No.  III.  than  after  No.  II.  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  this  argument  of  "  impossibility  " 
could  in  the  least  hold  water.  As  an  overture  to  the  opera,  this  No.  I.  is 
really  an  improvement  upon  Nos.  II.  and  III.;  ana!  Beethoven  evidently 
saw  it  to  be  so,  for  he  afterwards  wrote  the  No.  IV.,  in  E  major,  in  very 
much  the  same  vein.  As  heroic-dramatic  compositions  embodying  the 
ground  idea  of  the  opera  in  a  highly  idealized  form,  the  overtures  Nos.  II. 
and  III.  are  incomparable ;  but,  as  an  introduction  to  the  opera,  one  of 
them  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  other.  Either  of  them  is  wholly  out 
of  keeping  with  the  light-comedy  vein  of  the  opening  scenes,  which  seem 
all  too  light  after  such  portentous  thundering.  But  the  overtures  Nos.  I. 
and  IV.  introduce  the  work  to  perfection,  and  leave  the  tragedy  and  storm 
and  stress  to  appear  in  their  proper  place  in  the  course  of  the  drama  itself. 

The  overture  to  "  Leonore  "  No.  3  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  king  ©f 
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overtures, —  a  somewhat  foolish  title ;  for,  great  as  it  is,  it  is  perhaps  no 
greater  than  the  overture  to  "  Coriolan."  No  work  stands  on  an  absolutely 
isolated  pinnacle  of  supremacy.  It  begins  with  one  of  Beethoven's  most 
daring  harmonic  subtleties;  the  key  is  C  major;  the  strings,  trumpets,  and 
kettle-drums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of  the  key),  which  is 
held  and  diminished  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  taken  up  again 
piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this  G  the  strings,  with  the  flute, 
clarinets,  and  first  bassoon,  now  pass  step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C 
major,  through  the  compass  of  an  octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp 
which  the  strings  thrice  swell  and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons 
complete  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th,  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key 
of  B  minor.  From  this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back 
to  G  (dominant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures,  a  succession  of  keys  — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major  —  such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven  would 
have  dared  to  write ;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cession is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and  natural.  The 
key  of  A-flat  major  once  reached,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  supported  by 
the  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  on  the  first  and  second  trombones,  play 
the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlingstagen,"  in 
the  second  act  of  the  opera.  Then  come  mysterious,  groping  harmonies  in 
the  strings,  leading  to  E  minor,  in  which  key  the  flute  and  first  violins  call  to 
and  answer  each  other,  as  if  anxiously  searching  for  something  in  the  dark ; 
the  search  grows  more  animated,  the  double-basses  and  wind  instruments  join 
in  it,  the  key  changes,  until  a  terrific  outburst  of  the  whole  orchestra  on  the 
chord  of  A-flat  major  announces  that  the  thing  sought  for  is  found.  But 
angry  chords  on  the  strings  and  brass,  answered  by  plaintive  wailings  of 
the  deepest  pathos  on  the  wooden  wind  instruments,  tell  that  it  is  not  a 
thing  of  joy,  but  rather  of  endless  sorrow  and  horror.  The  basses  repeat 
an  imitation  of  the  old  flute  and  violin  call,  admonishing  to  immediate 
action,  that  the  sorrow  and  horror  be  made  an  end  of.  The  dominant  of 
C  major  is  reached  :  the  basses  alone  lead  on  to  the  tonic,  and,  with  the 
allegro,  the  work  of  deliverance  begins.  A  buoyant,  nervous  theme  begins 
pianissimo,  in  the  first  violins  and  'celli,  rising  and  falling  against  a  persist- 
ent low  C,  tremulously  held  in  the  violas,  pulsating  and  throbbing  like  an 
anxious  heart-beat  in  the  double-basses.  It  rises  ever  higher,  crescendo  e 
sempre  put  crescendo,  the  wooden  wind  chiming  in  until  a  raging  climax  is 
reached  on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  (over  a  tonic  pedal),  and  the  entire  or- 
chestra precipitates  itself  in  unbridled  fury  upon  the  theme,  whirling  onward 
in  irresistible  impetuosity.  The  instrumentation  of  this  passage  is  as  original 
as  it  is  overwhelmingly  brilliant :  all  the  strings  (double-basses  included) 
and  all  the  wood-wind,  horns,  and  trumpets  (as  far  as  the  last  two  can) 
play  the  theme  itself  in  raging  octaves,  while  only  the  three  trombones 
play  the  harmony.  The  storm  continues,  now  abating  in  violence,  now 
blowing  its  fiercest,  up  to  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  E  major.  A  sfor- 
zando  call  on  a  pair  of  horns  ushers  in  perhaps  the  most  poignantly  pa- 
thetic second  theme  in  all  music, —  a  theme  woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying 
sighs,  over  an  accompaniment  full  of  anxious  agitation  in  the  strings.  A 
more  buoyant  and  hopeful  conclusion-theme  sets  in  (still  in  E  major,  al- 
though modulation  has  been  almost  constant  during  the  second  theme),  and 
with  a  superb  climax  brings  the  first  part  oi  the  allegro  to  a  close. 

The  working-out  is  singularly  original :  the  plan  pursued  is  more  dra- 
matic than  symphonic,  and  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted 
before,  although  Mendelssohn  afterwards  followed  a  very  similar  one  in 
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parts  of  his  overture  "  Meeresstille  und  gluckliche  Fahrt."  This  working- 
out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic,  sobbing  figure  taken 
from  the  second  theme  and  played,  now  in  octaves,  now  in  thirds,  by  the 
wood-wind,  over  a  nervous  accompaniment  of  the  strings,  in  which  the 
violins  constantly  harp  on  a  figure  from  the  first  theme,  with  raging 
outbursts  of  fury  in  the  whole  orchestra :  it  is  like  an  oft-repeated  pathetic 
entreaty,  always  answered  by  a  sterner  and  sterner  No !  The  nodus  of 
this  passionate  plot  is  cut  by  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage  (as  in 
the  prison-scene  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera  itself).  This  twice- 
repeated  trumpet-call  in  B-flat  is  each  time  answered  by  the  brief  song 
of  thanksgiving  from  the  same  scene, —  Leonore's  words  in  the  opera 
are,  "  Ach  /  die  bist  gerettet !  Grosser  Gott  /" — first  in  B-flat,  then  in  G-flat 
major.  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part.  This  return  of  the  first  theme  is  abso- 
lutely original :  it  comes  back,  not  on  the  strings  as  before,  but  as  a 
blithe  flute  solo  !  Berlioz  was  rather  shocked  at  this  flute  solo  :  he  writes 
of  it  that  "it  is  not  worthy,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  grand  style  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  overture."  But  there  are  times  when  the  heart  of  man  is  too  full 
of  sudden  joy  even  for  tears,  when,  after  a  long  agonizing  strain  and  an  un- 
looked-for reprieve,  his  whole  being  is  literally  emptied  of  emotion,  and  he 
can  only  —  whistle.  But  this  emotional  torpor  does  not  last  long:  the 
third  part  develops  itself  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  first,  and 
leads  to  as  wildly  and  frantically  jubilant  a  coda  as  even  Beethoven  ever 
wrote. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,. 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

Rienzi)  der  Letztc  der  Tribunen,  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 

music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  brought  out   under   the  composer's 

direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  It  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  summer  of  1838 ;  he  almost  immediately  began  the  music, 
and  finished  the  first  two  acts  at  Riga  and  Mittau  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
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The  remainder  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.     When  completed,  the 

opera  was  offered  to  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique,  and  then  to  the  The'atre  de 

la  Renaissance,*  but  was  refused  by  both.     In  1841  Wagner  sent  the  score 

to  Dresden,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  j  it  was  owing  to 

this  acceptance  that  he  returned  to  Germany.     The  music  of  the  opera  was 

written   on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand  opera,  in  emulation  of  the 

style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy ;  there  are  but  few  essentially 

Wagnerish  traits  to  be  discovered  in  it,  although  the  characteristically 
Wragnerish  energy  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It 
begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  — the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work, 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 
against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.f  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 
tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  energico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  first  theme  —  that  of  the  chorus  "  Gegriisst  sei,  hoher 
Tag!"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere,"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture — which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme — that  of  the 
slretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis" ;  —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 
working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere."  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "  Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt  das  stolze  Herz  /"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Molto  piu  stretto,  in  which  the 
"  Santo  spirito  cavaliere'''  undergoes  some  exceedingly  stormy  develop- 
ments in  crescendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,   2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 

*  Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy 
{now  managed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt),  but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better 
known  as  the  TMatre-Italien,  or  Salle-Ventadour. 

t  These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  at  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhduser .  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhduser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in-  Bellini's  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  Tannhduser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 
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2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,*  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


A    SlEGFRIED-^DYL,  IN    E   MAJOR. 

This  little  piece  was  written  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Wagner's  wife,  and  was 

first  performed  on  her  birthday  morning  on  the  staircase  of  the  villa  at 

Triebschen  by  a   small  orchestra  (collected   from  Zurich    and    Lucerne), 

conducted  by  Wagner  himself ;  the  little  band  had  been  drilled  by  Hans 

Richter,  who  played  the  trumpet  part  at  the  performance.     The  title  refers 

to  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  who  was  born  while   the   composition  of  the 

drama,  Siegfried,  was  in  progress,  and  named  after  its  hero.    All  the  themes 

in  the  Idyl  are,  with  a  single  exception,  taken  from  Siegfried ;  the  single 

exception  being  the  little  folk-song,  ilSchlaf\  tnein  Kind,  schlaf  ein,"  which 

appears  now  and  then  during  the  development,  in  a  rather  fragmentary 

way.  But  the  development  of  the  themes  is  entirely  new,  and  in  no  wise 
copied  from  the  music-drama.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Idyl 
was  at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (187 1). 

The  composition  is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development  on  the  follow- 
ing motives : 

Theme  in  E  major,  taken  from  the  love-scene  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried, 
at  Briinnhilde's  words:  " Ewig  war  ic/i,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wonne  — 
dock  ewig  zu  deinem  Heill"     In  the  strings. 

SLUMBER-motive  in  the  wood-wind,  woven  around  the  foregoing. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes  —  the  interval  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  generally  a  minor  7th  or  major  6th —  taken  from  Briinnhilde's 
exclamation:  "  O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  sieh!  meine  Angst!"  in  the  scene 
above  referred  to.  This  phrase  assumes  considerable  thematic  importance 
in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

•The  indications  in  the  score  are  for"/  kleine  Trommel"  and  "/  Militair-TrommelV  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "  snare- drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "  kleine  Trommel"  what  the  French  call  "  caisse  roulante,"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  "  Militair-TrommeV  corresponds  to  the  French  "  caisse  claire" 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  metal.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  now  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 

English  Songs  for  Concert  and 
<£  Drawing=room.  <£ 

Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 

The  above  is  a  selection  of  the  successes  of  the  recent  London  season.         t 

Complete  lists  on  application.     To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 


Another  phrase  in  the  same  love-scene  (in  3-4  time),  at  Briinnhilde's 
words  :  "  O  Siegfried,  henlicher  !    Hort  der   Welt  I" 

Siegfried's  Wanderlied,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  in  the  final 
climax  of  the  above-mentioned  love-scene  at  Briinnhilde's  "  Fahr*  hin 
WalhalPs  leuchtende  Welt!"     At  first  in  the  horn. 

The  Bird-song  motive,  woven  around  the  foregoing  by  the  clarinet  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments. 

The  billowing  figure  of  the  strings  which  accompanies  Siegfried's  "  Ein 
herrlich  Gewiisser  wogt  vor  mir" 

Several  of  these  themes  often  appear  simultaneously.  The  development 
and  working-out  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  This  composition  is  scored 
for  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1  trumpet,  2  horns,  1  bassoon,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.  It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  (Afolto 
vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and  briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  soon 
makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude  and  "Isolde's   Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and   Isolde." 

Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("  Hand  lung")*  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Billow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen  —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried —  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 

It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable";  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.  But  this  restricted, 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 
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minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to- 
Lohengrin :  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes  :  the  LovE-POTioN-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence. t  The 
music  of  the  "  Love-death  "  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  Harp. 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior,  from  "The  Valkyr,"  Act  III.,  Scene  i. 
Bulfinch,  in  his  Age  of  Fable,  thus  describes  the  Valkyrior  : 
"  The  Valkyrior  were  warlike  virgins,  mounted  upon  horses  and  armed; 
with  hemlets,  shields,  and  spears.  Odin,  who  is  desirous  to  collect  a  great 
many  heroes  in  Valhalla,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  giants  in  a  day  when  the 
final  contest  must  come,  sends  down  to  every  battle-field  to  make  choice  of 
those  who  shall  be  slain.     The  Valkyrior   are  his  messengers,  and  their 

*  The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faust-Ouverture.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

t  I  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebestod  comes  like  a  slap  in  the 
face. 
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name  means  '  Choosers  of  the  slain.'  When  they  ride  forth  on  their 
errand,  their  armor  sheds  a  strange  flickering  light,  which  flashes  up  over 
the  northern  skies,  making  what  men  call  the  'Aurora  Borealis,'  or 
1  Northern  Lights.' " 

The  scene  with  which  the  third  act  of  Die  Walkure  opens  is  laid  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  where  the  Valkyrior  arrive,  one  by  one,  each  with 
the  body  of  a  dead  warrior  thrown  across  her  horse's  withers,  before  riding 
through  the  air  together,  to  bring  the  slain  heroes  to  Wotan  in  Valhalla. 
The  orchestral  music  of  this  scene  is  played  at  this  concert,  the  voice-parts 
of  the  eight  Valkyrior  being  omitted.  The  music  is  scored  for  2  piccolo- 
flutes,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  English-horn,  3  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3 
bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets,  1  bass-trumpet,  4  trombones,  1  double-bass- 
tuba,  6  harps,  2  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  snare-drum,  and 
the  usual  strings. 


Jft  Ideal  Outing ! 


^*    ^*    ^^# 


Two  days  (522  miles)  on  the  Atlantic. 

Boston  to  Norfolk*  A  day  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress 
Monroe*  An  evening  on  Chesapeake  Bay*  Norfolk  to  Bal- 
timore* Baltimore  to  Chicago*  On  picturesque  B*  &  O.  A 
day  in  Chicago*  Chicago  to  Mackinac  Island,  across  Lake 
Michigan* 

1,500   miles  on    the  Great  Inland   Lakes  on  the  same 

steamer*  either  the  " Northwest"  or  "Northland*"  Mackinac 
Island  to  Duluth*  and  return  to  Buffalo* 

A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto.     TORONTO    to    MONTREAL    by 

steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride.  Only  two 
nights  in  sleeping-cars. 


First  Trip,  j 
Second  Trip.  \ 


A   CHOICE   OF  TWO   TRIPS. 

Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July  16. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  1. 
Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August  13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


New  York  patrons,  especially  those  finding  the  sea-voyage  distasteful,  can  join  the  party 
at  Baltimore.    The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  above  tours  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.    Address  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FROM   THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES    THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL    PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


13 **/~*on  cp  °^  *"s  art^s^c  mei*it  it  superseded  all  others 
^^^  years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 

now  manufactured  were  established. 

Rpr»oncp  **  1S  ^e  on^  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

Rpr^oncp  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION   WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,   Boston. 

REPRESENTED   BY 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .       .       .       Only  Retail  Warerooms  at  Chickering  Hall, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


AUBER 

Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 


Overture  to  "  Carlo  Broschi  " 


Symphony  in  E  minor,  "  Gaelic,"  Op.  32 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Beethoven        Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  D  minor,  Op.  125 
Overture  to  "  Egmont,"  Op.  84 
Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op.  72 
Scena  and  Aria,  "  Ah  !  perfido,"  Op.  65 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA. 

(  a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps  )   £  wr\      t\  *•         *  it       *  >> 

Berlioz  }  b.   Waltz  of  Sylphs  P    I  from      The  Damnat,on  of  Paust,' 

(  c.    Rakdczy  March  )  Up-  24 


Brahms 


Chabrier 


V      / 

Dvorak 


Grieg 
Loeffler 


.     Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 
Academic  Festival   Overture,  Op.  80 

-  .      Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  u  Espana  " 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 

Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

Divertimento  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  A  minor,  Op.  9  (MS.) 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 


Massenet  . 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Schumann 

Strauss 

Strube 


Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes 


(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 


Wagner 


Weber 


Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 
( First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

.  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

Mr.   RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

.     Symphonic  Poem,  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30 
(First  time  in  New  York.) 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  G  major  (MS.),  Op.  13 
(First  time  in  New  York.) 
Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 

f  '•  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
I   "  Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
!   "Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 
*{   "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 

"Die  Walkyrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 
J   Elisabeth's  Greeting,  from  "  Tannhauser  " 
I  MME.  LILLIAN  NORDICA. 

"  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX   WEINGARTNER. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER, 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 

and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St. 

Eoston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husk 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing, 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory, 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

Hiss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    nr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
nr.  ALEXANDER    BLAE5S,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.     Bound  copies    of    the    Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  before  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Husic  Hall,  Boston. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  BROOKLYN. 


\  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Fifth  and  Last  Concert 


SATURDAY    EVENING,   MARCH   25, 


AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


With   Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.  Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.  A.  ELLIS,    MANAGER. 

CD 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 

BY    APPOINTMENT   TO 

HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Stbinway  the  order  of  The  Rhd  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
thna  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  i» 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 
Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli,  Neue  Rosen-Strasse,  20  >4.  Hamburg,  Germany. 
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Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 


A 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 
BROOKLYN. 


Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Tenth  Season  in  Brooklyn. 


Mr.   EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  MATINEE, 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,   MARCH   25, 

AT  3. 


PROGRAMME. 

Josef  Haydn        -  Symphony  in  D  major  (B.  &  H„  No.  2) 

I.    Adagio  (D  minor)         ------  4.4 

Allegro  (D  major)        ------  2-2 

II.    Andante  (G  major)      ------  2-4 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  (D  major)       -  3-4 
Trio  (B-flat  major)       ------  3-4 

IV.  Allegro  spiritoso  (D  major)  -  2-2 

Snllivan     -  Templar's  Soliloquy  from  "  Ivanhoe  " 

Nicolai       -  Overture  to  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 

Reinecke    ------  Entr'acte  from  "  Manfred  " 

Saint-Saens        _______      « Danse  Macabre " 

Edw.  German  -  Three  SpriDg  Songs,  with  Pianoforte 

a.  "  All  the  world  awakes  to-day." 

b.  "  The  dew  upon  the  lily." 

c  "My  song  is  of  the  sturdy  north." 

A.  Thomas  ______        Overture  to  "  Mignon  " 

SOLOIST, 
Mr.  FFRANGCON  DAVIES. 

For  Programme  for  Fifth  and  Last  Concert,  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day), March  26,  see  page  11* 

The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
(3) 


Symphony  in  D  major Josef  Haydn. 

(Horn  at  Kohrau,  Lower  Austria,  on  March  31  — April  1  ? — 1732;  died  in 

Vienna  on  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony  is  No.  2  in  the  editions  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  and 
Peters,  and  No.  7  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London. 
It  is  the  seventh  of  the  so-called  "  Salomon  symphonies,"  and  was  written 
in  London  in  1795  for  Salomon's  concerts. 

Its  first  movement  begins  with  a  slow  introduction  (Adagio,  in  D  minor, 
4-4  time),  which  opens  fortissimo  with  the  whole  orchestra  in  unison  and 
octaves,  passing  from  the  tonic  to  a  hold  on  the  dominant  above,  and  then 
from  the  tonic  to  a  hold  on  the  dominant  below.  This  introduction  is 
short  and  but  little  developed.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  {Allegro, 
in  D  major,  2-2  time)  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme  by 
the  strings  in  the  tonic  D  major;  then  follows  some  strong  passage-work 
for  the  full  orchestra,  which  soon  assumes  the  character  of  a  first  sub- 
sidiary, ending  plagally  in  E  major,  which  chord  is  thrice  repeated,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  division.  One  now  expects  the  second  theme  to  make  its 
appearance  ;  but  no,  the  first  theme  is  now  repeated  in  the  dominant  (A 
major)  by  the  strings  and  some  of  the  wood-wind,  and  leads  to  some  more 
strong  passage-work,  which  ends  with  a  firm  cadence  in  A.  A  short  con- 
clusion-theme in  this  key  brings  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close  ; 
there  has  been  no  real  second  theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  theme  in  the  dominant.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  quite  long  for  Haydn,  and  runs  mostly  on  figures 
from  the  first  theme  and  the  conclusion-theme.  The  third  part  begins 
regularly,  a  pleasing  variation  being  that  the  third  and  fourth  phrases  of 

AFTER  THE  CONCERT  VISIT 

THE    CLARENDON    HOTEL, 

Washington,  Johnson,  and  Fulton  Streets. 


CLARENDON    INN, 

OCEAN  BOULEVARD. 


Opposite  Twenty-second  Avenue,  , 


BROOKLYN,   N.Y. 


Cuisine  Service  Unsurpassed. 


w 


the  theme  are  now  given  by  the  flute  and  two  oboes,  inverted  in  double 
counterpoint,  with  the  melody  in  the  lower  voice.  For  the  rest,  the  rela- 
tion of  this  third  part  to  the  first  is  quite  regular,  the  repetition  of  the  first 
theme  —  which  takes  the  place  of  a  second  theme  —  now  coming  in  the 
tonic  instead  of  the  dominant. 

The  second  movement  (Andante,  in  G  major,  2-4  time)  is  in  the  form  of 
a  slow  rondo  on  a  principal  theme,  with  one  or  more  episodic  subsidiaries. 
Like  some  of  Mozart's  slow  movements  in  a  similar  form,  it  is  noteworthy 
for  the  frequency  with  which  the  leading  theme  recurs,  and  the  grace  with 
which  it  is  often  varied.  But,  in  spite  of  frequent  more  or  less  elaborate 
figural  embroideries  of  the  melody,  the  movement  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
a  Theme  with  Variations. 

The  third  movement  {Allegro,  in  D  major,  3-4  time)  is  a  Minuet,  with 
trio  in  B-flat  major.  It  belongs  to  the  category  of  fast  symphonic  minu- 
ets, not  to  the  old,  slow,  and  stately  dance-minuets. 

The  last  movement  {Allegro  spirttoso,  in  D  major,  2-2  time)  is  not,  as  was 
usual  with  Haydn,  a  rondo,  but  is  in  a  regular,  and  very  fully  developed, 
sonata-form,  such  as  is  commonly  applied  in  first  movements  of  sym- 
phonies. The  first  theme,  given  out  by  the  violins  over  a  tonic  organ-point 
in  the  bass,  is  of  a  strongly  marked  rustic,  peasant  character.  It  is  imme- 
diately repeated  an  octave  higher,  over  the  same  organ-point,  and  against 
a  new  counter-theme  in  the  second  violins.  Theme  and  counter-theme  are 
developed  at  considerable  length,  with  some  subsidiary  passage-work,  lead- 
ing to  a  half-cadence  in  A  major.  The  more  cantabile  second  theme  enters, 
by  surprise,  in  B  minor,  but  soon  settles  down  into  the  dominant  key  of  A 


Headache 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Headache 'may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;  and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  =  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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major,  and  is  followed  by  a  short  and  brisk  concluding  passage  which  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement,  which  is  forthwith  repeated.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  not  very  long,  and  is  rather  brilliant  than  elaborate.  The  third 
part  of  the  movement  bears  the  regular  relations  to  the  first,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  quite  extended  and  brilliant  coda, —  not  a  common  thing  with 
Haydn  ! 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  i  flute,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2 
horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  strings. 

Overture  to  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  F  major. 

Otto  Nicolai. 

Carl  Otto  Ehrenfried  Nicolai  was  born  at  Konigsberg  on  June  9,  1810, 
and  died  in  Berlin  on  May  n,  1849.  His  father  was  a  singing  teacher, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  he  got  his  first  instruction  on  the  pianoforte. 
His  childhood  and  boyhood  were  unhappy ;  and  he  ran  away  from  home  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  going  to  Stargard,  where  Justizrath  Adler  befriended 
him,  helped  him  in  his  studies,  and  in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin.  Here  he 
studied  composition  under  Bernard  Klein  and  Karl  Friedrich  Zelter,  Men- 
delssohn's teacher.  In  1833  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  sent  him  to  Rome 
as  organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian  embassy :  here  he  studied  under 
Giuseppe  Baini,  paying  special  attention  to  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
contrapuntists  of  the  Palestrina  period.  Near  the  end  of  1837  he  went  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  Kapellmeister  and  singing  master  at  the 


.  .  THE  .  . 

Berta  Grosse=Thomason  School  for  Piano, 

300  Fulton  Street,   BROOKLYN. 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

INTERMEDIATE  CLASSES. 

ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

CONCERT   CLASSES. 

Class  for  Sight  Reading  and  Ensemble  Playing. 

Tuition  per  term,  $15  to  $40. 
Mme.    BERTA    GROSSE  =  THOMASON,   Principal, 

(Was  educated  by  and  was  Preparatory  Teacher  for  Franz  Kullak  at  Berlin) 

And  Assistants. 
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Hof-Oper.  In  October,  1838,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  began  his  career 
as  an  opera-composer,  bringing  out  several  operas  in  various' Italian  cities 
with  flattering  success.  In  1841  he  again  went  to  Vienna  to  accept  the 
position  of  first  Kapellmeister  at  the  Hof-Oper,  which  post  he  held  up  to 
Easter,  1847,  having  produced  two  operas  while  in  office.  In  1842  he 
founded  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Vienna.  A  mass,  dedicated  to 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia,  in  1843,  anc*  a  festival  overture  on 
"  Ein'  feste  Burg,"  written  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Konigsberg  University  in 
1844,  got  him  a  call  to  Berlin  as  director  of  the  Domchor,  which  had  re- 
cently been  founded  by  Mendelssohn,  and  Kapellmeister  at  the  Hof-Oper. 
Here  he  finished  his  most  successful  opera,  "  Die  lustigen  Weiber  von 
Windsor,"  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Mosenthal  after  Shakspere,  which  was 
brought  out  on  March  9,  1849,  two  months  before  he  died  of  apoplexy. 
Nicolai  was  honorary  member  of  the  Societa  Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
Filarmonici  at  Bologna.  In  185 1  the  Tonkiinstler-Verein  of  Berlin  erected 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Dorotheenstadt.  Of 
all  his  works,  only  the  festival  overture  on  "  Ein'  feste  Burg "  and  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  have  lived. 

The  overture  to  the  last-mentioned  opera  has  long  been  a  favorite  among 
light  overtures  in  the  concert-room.  Its  introductory  slow  movement 
begins  with  a  long  hold  on  high  C  in  the  violins,  against  which  the  basses 
and  then  the  other  strings  develop  a  gracefully  undulating  melody  in  con- 
trapuntal imitation,  the  wind  instruments,  one  after  another,  adding  a 
richer  and  richer  background  of  tone  color.  At  last  the  flute,  oboe,  and  all 
the  violins  take  up  the  melody  in  octaves,  against  sextolet  arpeggj  in  the 
chalumeau  of  the  clarinets,  while  the  other  wind  instruments  add  every  now 
and  then  a  touch  of  warmer  color.  The  whole  passage  is  a  masterpiece  of 
orchestration.  A  light,  fairy-like  passage,  poco  piu  animato,  in  F  minor, 
modulating  to  A-flat  major,  leads  to  the  allegro  vivace.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  this  whole  movement  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  scene  in 
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Windsor  Park  (Act  V.,  Scene  5,  in  Shakspere's  comedy),  where  Falstaff, 
with  his  buck's  head  and  antlers  on,  is  hoodwinked  by  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
Pistol,  Anne  Page,  and  others,  as  satyrs,  hobgoblins,  and  fairies. 

The  tricksy,  fairy  character  of  the  first  theme,  the  rush  and  bustle  of  its 
subsidiary,  the  roguish  fascination  of  the  second  theme,  first  given  out  by 
the  violins  in  octaves  (Anne  Page  drawn  to  the  very  life  !),  and  the  trium- 
phant, rollicking  jollity  of  the  conclusion-theme  immediately  suggest  asso- 
ciations with  this  scene.  The  working-out  begins  with  a  new  boisterous 
motive  in  F  minor,  which,  with  its  puffing  bassoons  and  trombones,  and  a 
figure  in  the  violins  and  wood-wind  that  recalls  something  of  the  pot-valor 
of  Handel's  Harapha  in  "  Samson,"  can  be  none  other  than  Falstaff  him- 
self. Now  begins  the  merriest  game  of  hide-and-go-seek  between  this 
stertorous  motive  and  the  "  Anne  Page  "  motive.  One  can  see  the  one 
chase  the  other  all  over  the  orchestra.  The  form  of  the  overture  is  quite 
regular, —  except  for  the  "Falstaff"  motive  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  working-out  instead  of  in  the  first  part, —  and  the  dramatic  suggestive- 
ness  of  it  all  is  but  the  more  cleverly  brought  about.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  overture  of  Nicolai's  is  one  of  the  very  few  German  light-comedy 
overtures  that  can  hold  their  own  with  the  lighter  overtures  of  Auber, 
He'rold,  and  Rossini.  It  has  the  true  comic  opera  touch,  and,  as  a  piece 
of  workmanship,  is  far  more  elaborate  than  theirs.  The  lighter  Mozart 
overtures,  again,  belong  in  an  entirely  different  class. 


Entr'acte,  from  "  Manfred  " Reinecke. 

"'King  Manfred,'   an   opera  in   five  acts,  by  the  present  head  of  the 

Leipzig  Conservatorium,  is  the  only  work  of  its  particular  kind  from  that 

composer's  pen,  unless  the  operettas  'Der  Vierjahrige  Posten '  (opus  46) 
and  '  Ein  Abend  teuer  Handel's,'  the  fairy  piece  *  Gliickskind  und  Pfcch- 
vogel,'  etc.,  be  so  accounted.  'King  Manfred'  was  first  performed  at 
Leipzig,  afterward  at  Wiesbaden  and  other  places  in  the  Fatherland.  But 
it  is  principally  known  out  of  Germany  by  the  Entr'acte  now  to  be  per- 
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formed.  This  movement  has  long  held  high  rank  in  concert-rooms,  and 
enjoys  public  favor  in  a  conspicuous  manner  for  reasons  not  to  be  found 
in  elaboration  of  form  or  intricacy  of  detail, —  the  piece,  indeed,  requires 
no  analysis,— but  in  its  subdued  and  beautiful  coloring,  its  tenderly  expres- 
sive theme,  and  rich  harmony." 


Danse  Macabre,  Symphonic  Poem,  Opus  40.  Camille  Saint-Saens. 
The  "Dance  of  Death,"  the  poem  so  wonderfully  illustrated  by  Hans 
Holbein  the  younger  at  Basel,  and  known  to  the  world  through  Hans 
Liitzelburger's  woodcuts,  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  more  than 
one  musician.  The  idea  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it  has  been,  perhaps, 
still  more  fertile.  Saint-Saens  has  based  his  symphonic  poem  upon  a  set 
of  verses  which,  although  they  have  but  little  in  common  with  those  illus- 
trated by  Holbein,  were  inspired  by  the  same  old  idea  of  a  "  dance  "  of 
death.  These  verses,  by  Henri  Cazalis,  are,  in  English  prose  translation, 
as  follows :  — 

Zig  and  Zig  and  Zig,  Death  plays  in  cadence, 

Beating  time  with  his  heel  upon  a  tombstone ; 

Death  plays  a  dance-tune,  Zig  and  Zig  and  Zag,  on  his  fiddle. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  dark ; 

Groans  come  from  under  the  lindens; 

White  skeletons  flit  across  the  gloom, 

Running  and  skipping  in  their  capacious  shrouds. 

Zig  and  Zig  and  Zig,  capers  every  one ; 

You  hear  the  dancers'  bones  rattle. 


But  whisht !     Of  a  sudden  they  quit  their  dance  ; 
They  rush  off  helter-skelter,  the  cock  has  crowed. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the  way  in  which  Saint-Saens  has 
illustrated  these  verses  in  music.  One  point  in  the  score  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note,  and  this  is  the  composer's  fancy  to  suggest  the  "rattling"  of 
the  weird  dancers'  bones  by  employing  the  xylophone,  or  wood-har- 
monica,—  an  instrument  never  before  admitted  into  a  symphonic  orchestra. 
The  imitation  of  the  cock's  crow,  on  the  oboe,  will  easily  be  recognized. 
The  demoniacal  uncanniness  of  the  music,  especially  of  Death's  violin  solo, 
has  hardly  been  surpassed. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  matinees  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


Beethovex       .         .         .     Symphony  No.  6,  in  F   major,   "  Pastoral,"  Op.   68 

Komanzafor  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  F  major,  Op.  50 

PAGANINI Caprice  for  Violin,  in  A  minor,  Op.  1 

(Transcribed  and  the  Orchestral  Accompaniment  scored  by  LADISLAS  GORSKI.) 

(First  time.) 
Mr.  T.  ADA  MOW  SKI. 

Berlioz Overture,  "  Benvenuto  Cellini  " 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

a.  Chopin Nocturne  in  C  minor 

b.  Chopin Impromptu  in  F-sharp  major 

c.  Paganini-Liszt .        .        .    "  La  Campanella " 

Mme.  ANTOINETTE  SZUMOWSKA. 

David         .        .         Bird  Song,  "  Charmant  oiseau,"  from  "  La  Perle  du  Bresil  " 

Mrs.  MARIAN  TITUS. 

Delip.es Suite,  "  Sylvia  " 

a.  Foote "  Love  me  if  I  live  " 

b.  Grieg "Greeting" 

c.  Weil "Spring  Song" 

Mme.  uarna. 

Edw.,  German Three  Spring  Songs  with  Pianoforte 

a.  "  All  the  world  awakes  to-day." 
.  b.  "  The  dew  upon  the  lily." 
c.  "  My  song  is  of  the  sturdy  north." 

Goetz         .         .         .        Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in  F  major,  Op.  9 

Haydn       ..........      Symphony  in  D  major 

Marschner •         .      Aria  from  "Hans  Heiling" 

Mi:.  BISPHAM. 

Mendelssohn  .        .     Overture,  Scherzo,  Notturno,  and  Wedding  March  from 

"  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  Op.  21  and  61. 

Overture,  "  Ruy  Bias,"  Op.  95. 

Mozart     .         .         .     Recitative,  "  Non  paventar,"  and  Aria,   "  Infelice,"  from 

"  II  Flauto  magico  " 

Mi:s.  MARIAN   TITUS. 

Symphony  No.  46,  in  D  major,  "  without  Minuet  " 
Nicolai Overture  to  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 

Raff  .         .         .  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 

Reinecke Entr'acte  from  "  Manfred  " 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOFF         .         .         .       Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 

SAINT-SAENS     . "  Danse  Macabre  " 

Sullivan Templar's  Soliloquy  from  "  Ivanhoe  " 

Mi:     I  I  i;.\\fi((»NJ)AYIi:s. 

A.  Thomas Overture  to  "  Mignon  " 

Wagner         "  Walter's  Prize  Song,"  from  "  The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg  " 

Mi;    EVAN    WILLIAMS. 

Overture  toJ'Tannhauser  " 


FIFTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT, 
SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  26, 


AT  8.15   PRECISELY. 


PROGRAMME. 


Ludwig  van  Beethoven,      Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 

D  minor,  Op.  125. 

I.    Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso. 
II.    Molto  vivace :  Presto. 
III.    Adagio  molto  e  cantabile. 


INTERMISSION. 


"Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
Richard  Wagner  (  "Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
"Die  Walkyrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 


in 


Three  Movements  from  Symphony  No.  9,  in  D  minor,  Opus  125. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

(Born  in  Bonn  on  Dec.  16  (?),  1770;  died  in  Vienna  on  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  with  final  chorus  on  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy% 
was  written  in  1823,  an^  the  score  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III., 
king  of  Prussia.  The  work  was  first  performed  at  the  Karnthnerthor- 
Theater  in  Vienna  on  May  7,  1824. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  un  poco  maestoso  in  D  minor 
(2-4  time),  opens  with  a  soft  rustling  on  the  bare  5th  A-E  in  the  second 
violins,  'celli,  and  horns,  against  which  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  double- 
basses  keep  repeating  more  and  more  hurriedly  a  fragment  of  the  principal 
theme  of  the  movement.  This  goes  on  in  crescendo  for  sixteen  measures ; 
then  the  full  orchestra  launches  out  in  fortissimo  upon  the  theme  in  itself, 
unison  and  octaves,  in  the  tonic  D  minor.  As  soon  as  the  theme  has  been 
completely  set  forth,  the  soft  rustling  fifths  and  sporadic  fragments  of  its 
first  figure  return,  now  in  the  tonic  (D-A),  and  are  followed  by  a  second 
exposition  of  the  theme  in  the  submediant,  B-flat  major.  Now  we  come 
upon  an  irregularity,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  a  novelty,  in  the  form. 
Although  the  movement,  as  a  whole,  is  strictly  in  the  sonata-form,  the  plan 
of  its  first  part  —  and  consequently  of  its  third  part  also  —  is  new.  The 
regular  subdivisions  of  a  symphonic  first  part :  first  theme,  second  theme, 
and  conclusion  theme,  with  their  respective  subsidiaries,  are  nowhere  to  be 
recognized ;  in  their  stead  we  find  a  continuous  melodic  development 
which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  To  be  sure, 
this  long  continuous  development  divides  itself  up  into  several  distinct 
periods, —  eight  in  number, —  each  one  of  which  periods  is  recognizable  as 
a  separate  theme.  But  there  is  no  such  contrast  in  character  between 
these  eight  themes  as  one  finds,  say,  between  the  energetic  first  theme,  the 
cantabile  second  theme,  and  the  passage-work  subsidiaries  in  most  sym- 
phonic first  movements;  neither  are  the  separate  themes  very  distinctly 
rounded  off  and  melodically  complete  in  themselves.  One  flows  into  the 
other  so  naturally,  each  successive  one  growing  out  of  the  preceding  one, 
that,  with  all  their  difference  in  melodic  and  expressive  character,  they 
appear  to  be  but  successive  sections  of  one  great  melodic  development. 

This  extended  first  part  is  followed  by  a  long  and  exceedingly  elaborate 
free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  with  a 
single  return  of  the  principal  theme  in  the  tonic ;  only,  instead  of  the  in- 
troductory rustling  5th  D-A,  we  now  have  a  chord  of  the  6th  (F-sharp,  D,  A) 
in  the  major  mode ;  the  theme  itself  comes  however  in  D  minor.  The 
subsequent  development  of  this  third  part  is  a  quite  regular  repetition  of 
the  first,  with  the  usual  differences  of  key.  The  movement  ends  with  a 
long  and  elaborate  coda,  which,  according  to  Beethoven's  later  wont,  is  es- 
sentially a  second  free  fantasia,  in  which  the  themes  are  worked  out  in  a 
new  way.  An  exceedingly  dramatic  peroration  on  a  march-like  variant  of 
a  portion  of  the  principal  theme  over  a  chromatic  bass  brings  the  move- 
ment to  a  close  in  the  tonic  D  minor. 

The  second  movement,  Molto  vivace,  in  D  minor  (3-4  time),  is  really  a 
scherzo,  though  not  called  so  in  the  score.  This  famous  scherzo,  which  is 
enormously  extended  in  its  development,  is*  built  on  three  leading  themes, 
the  peculiar  rhythm  of  the  "  dotted-triplet  "  being  prominent  —  either  in 
melody  or  accompaniment  —  through  them  all.  The  first,  or  principal, 
theme  begins  with  this  rhythm,  but  relinquishes  it  for  even  triplets  in  quar- 
ter-notes after  the  first  measure  ;  but,  as  the  theme  is  treated  in  fugato,  the 
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dotted-triplet  rhythm  is  reasserted  with  the  entrance  of  each  successive 
voice.  The  second  theme  is  a  more  legato  melody,  which  the  wind  instru- 
ments, as  it  were,  construct  for  themselves  out  of  some  tricksy  play  the 
strings  make  with  the  triplet  rhythm.  The  third  is  a  bold,  buoyant  theme 
in  3rds  and  6ths,  played  by  the  wind  instruments  against  a  persistent  as- 
sertion of  the  dotted-triplet  by  all  the  strings  in  organ-point.  A  welcome 
variety  is  made  in  the  long  working  out  of  this  scherzo,  by  an  occasional 
change  from  the  ritmo  di  quattro  battute  to  the  ritmo  di  tre  battute, —  or 
from  an  ideal  12-4  time  to  9-4  time. 

The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  a  Presto  movement  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  on 
a  short  theme  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Finale,  on  the 
Ode  to  Joy,  and  is  pitted  against  a  curious,  almost  grotesque,  little 
counter-theme,  taken  from  a  Russian  peasant  dance.  It,  too,  is  developed 
at  great  length.  Both  the  scherzo  and  the  trio  are  twice  repeated,  in  alter- 
nation with  each  other. 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  molto  e  cantabile  in  B-flat  major  (4-4  time), 
is  in  a  form  absolutely  original  with  Beethoven ;  it  might  be  described  as  a 
double  theme  with  variations.  Aftej-  two  introductory  measures,  in  which 
the  successive  entrances  of  the  two  bassoons  and  clarinets  have  been 
described  as  "four  drops  of  melody  dropping  into  the  harmony  like  as 
many  drops  of  water,"  the  strings  announce  the  divine  cantile?ia  of  the  first 
theme,  the  concluding  measure  of  each  successive  phrase  of  which  is 
repeated  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  until  after  the  fourth  phrase 
these  wind  instruments  go  on  to  add  a  sort  of  melodious  coda  to  the  theme, 
accompanied  by  swept  staccato  chords  in  the  strings.  This  little  coda, 
however,  does  not  come  to  a  complete  cadence,  but  fades  away,  as  it  were, 
in  a  modulation  to  B  major,  in  which  key  the  second  theme  {Andante  mode- 
rato,  in  3-4  time),  a  melody  of  far  lighter  character  and  the  persistently 
syncopated  rhythm  of  which  is  noteworthy,  is  given  out,  first  by  the  second 
violins  and  violas,  various  wind  instruments  coming  in  later  to  add  richness 
to  the  coloring. 

Nothing  could  be  in  stronger  contrast  than  these  two  themes  :  the  first 
all  profound  sentiment,  the  most  expressive  melody  in  all  Beethoven's  or- 
chestral writing ;  the  second  graceful,  moodily  serene  and  beautiful,  but 
wholly  without  the  emotional  depth  of  the  other.  And  what  is  strangest 
of  all  is  that  these  two  themes  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each 
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other ;  they  are  not  only  entirely  different  in  mood,  but  there  is  no  musical 
connection  discoverable  between  them,  to  explain  their  juxtaposition  ;  all 
we  can  say  is  that  the  first  dies  away  to  make  place  for  the  second,  and 
that  the  second  dies  away,  without  any  real  cadence,  but  with  a  sudden 
modulation  back  to  B-flat  major,  to  make  way  for  a  return  of  the  first. 

With  a  return  to  Tempo  primo  comes  the  first  variation  of  the  first 
theme,  a  florid  figural  variation  in  the  first  violins,  against  sustained  har- 
monies in  the  clarinets  and  violas,  and  alternating  staccato  chords  in  the 
horns  and  the  second  violins  and  'celli  pizzicati ;  the  concluding  measure 
of  each  successive  phrase  is  repeated  —  not  in  melodic  variation,  but  quite 
as  at  first  —  by  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  just  as  when  the  theme 
itself  was  given  out.  This  variation  ends  exactly  as  the  theme  itself  did, 
only  that  the  modulation  is  now  to  G  major.  Now  the  Andante  moderate 
(3-4  time)  returns  once  more,  and  with  it  the  second  theme  which  is  re- 
peated, but  in  no  proper  sense  varied,  by  the  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoons,  to 
an  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  It  dies  away  at  the  end,  as  before, 
modulating  this  time  to  E-flat  major,  and  is  heard  of  no  more.  This 
second  theme  is  merely  a  twice  recurring  episode  in  the  movement;  it 
plays  no  part  in  the  working-out,  it  is  jiot  varied  (save  in  the  matter  of  in- 
strumentation), but  only  makes  its  two  appearances  and  then  departs  for 
good  and  all !  Its  sole  mission  seems  to  be  to  give  us  two  moments  of 
bright,  cheerful  sunshine  in  an  otherwise  profoundly  thoughtful  and  deeply 
emotional  movement. 

With  the  return  to  Adagio  (4-4  time)  we  come  to  the  second  variation  of 
the  first  theme, —  a  deeply  thoughtful  and  solemn  contrapuntal  variation  in 
E-flat  major  (turning  at  last  to  G-flat  major)  in  the  wind  instruments,  ac- 
companied by  sporadic  rhythmical  pizzicato  notes  in  the  strings.  A  lumi- 
nous transition  to  B-flat  major  brings  in  the  third  variation  (Lo  stesso  tempo, 
12-8  time),  in  which  the  wood-wind  now  chant  the  theme  in  almost  its 
original  form,  whilst  the  first  violins  play  a  still  more  elaborate  figural 
variation  on  it  than  they  did  before.  The  little  responses  to  each  succes- 
sive phrase  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns  still  persist,  while  the 
second  violins*  and  violas,  alternating  with  the  'celli  and  double-basses, 
keep  up  a  rhythmically  pulsating  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  variation, 
too,  dies  away  like  the  theme  itself,  but  now  to  be  followed  by  a  long  and 
elaborate  coda.  This  coda  is  ushered  in  by  some  loud  strokes  of  the  whole 
orchestra  on  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  E-flat  major,  like  a  stern  trumpet- 
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summons.  It  is  answered  by  some  hushed,  solemn  contrapuntal  imitations 
on  the  opening  figure  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  minor;  these,  however, 
soon  give  way  to  a  further  development,  rather  than  a  variation,  of  the 
first  theme  in  B -flat  major,  sung  by  the  wind  instruments  against  flowing 
passages  in  sixteenth-notes  in  the  first  violins.  The  stern  summons  sounds 
forth  once  more,  and  is  again  replied  to  by  solemn  minor  harmonies, 
which  again  give  way  to  the  further  melodious  development  of  the  first 
theme,  which  goes  on  with  hardly  another  break  to  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment. 

These  three  movements  are  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings, 
3  trombones  being  added  in  the  Trio  of  the  second  movement.  Through- 
out the  second  movement  the  kettle-drums  are  tuned  to  the  octave  F-F. 


Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

Rienzi,  der  Letzte  der  Tribunal^  grand  opera  in  five  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  brought  out  under  the  composer's 
direction  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  20,  1842.  It  was 
suggested  to  Wagner  by  reading  Bulwer's  novel  in  Dresden  in  1837.  He 
began  his  sketch  of  the  text  in  Riga  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  summer  of  1838;  he  almost  immediately  began  the  music, 
and  finished  the  first  two  acts  at  Riga  and  Mittau  in  the  spring  of  1839. 
The  remainder  of  the  music  was  written  in  Paris.  When  completed,  the 
opera  was  offered  to  the  Acade'mie  de  Musique,  and  then  to  the  Theatre  de 
la  Renaissance,*  but  was  refused  by  both.  In  1841  Wagner  sent  the  score 
to  Dresden,  where  it  was  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera ;  it  was  owing  to 
this  acceptance  that  he  returned  to  Germany.  The  music  of  the  opera  was 
written  on  the  general  lines  of  French  grand  opera,  in  emulation  of  the 
style  of  Spontini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Halevy ;  there  are  but  few  essentially 
Wagnerish  traits  to  be  discovered  in  it,  although  the  characteristically 
Wagnerish  energy  shows  itself  on  almost  every  page. 

•Not  the  present  house  of  that  name,  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  Saint-Martin  and  the  rue  de  Bondy 
(now  managed  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt),  but  the  older  theatre  (now  changed  into  a  bank),  once  better 
known  as  the  The^tre-Italien,  or  Salle-Ventadour. 
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All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It 
begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished  A  on  the 
trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  — the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work, 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 
against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.*  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 
tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  energico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  first  theme  —  that  of  the  chorus  "  Gegriisst  sei,  hoher 
Tag  I"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture — which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere "  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme — that  of  the 
stretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis"  ; —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 
working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere."  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt  das  stolze  Herz /"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Molto  piu  stretto,  in  which  the 
"Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  undergoes  some  exceedingly  stormy  develop- 
ments in  crescendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 
2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,!  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 


A  Siegfried-Idyl,  in  E  major. 

This  little  piece  was  written  as  a  birthday  gift  to  Wagner's  wife,  and  was 
first  performed  on  her  birthday  morning  on  the  staircase  of  the  villa  at 

•These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhduser .  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhduser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in  Bellini  s  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  Tannhduser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 

tThe  indications  in  the  score  are  for"/  kleine  Trommel"  and  "/  Militair-TrommelV  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "snare-drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "  Rleine  TrommfV  what  the  French  call  "  caisse  roulanie,"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  "  Militair- Trommel"  corresponds  to  the  French  "  caisse  claire" 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  metal.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  now  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 
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Triebschen  by  a   small  orchestra  (collected   from  Ziirich   and   Lucerne), 

conducted  by  Wagner  himself ;  the  little  band  had  been  drilled  by  Hans 

Richter,  who  played  the  trumpet  part  at  the  performance.     The  title  refers 

to  Wagner's  son,  Siegfried,  who  was  born  while   the   composition   of  the 

drama,  Siegfried,  was  in  progress,  and  named  after  its  hero.    All  the  themes 

in  the  Idyl  are,  with  a  single  exception,  taken  from  Siegfried ;  the  single 

exception  being  the  little  folk-song,  liSc/ilaf\  mein  Kind,  schlaf  ein"  which 

appears  now  and  then  during  the  development,  in  a  rather  fragmentary 

way.  But  the  development  of  the  themes  is  entirely  new,  and  in  no  wise 
copied  from  the  music-drama.  The  first  public  performance  of  the  Idyl 
was  at  Mannheim  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (187 1). 

The  composition  is  a  perfectly  free  piece  of  development  on  the  follow- 
ing motives  : 

Theme  in  E  major,  taken  from  the  love-scene  in  the  third  act  of  Siegfried, 
at  Briinnhilde's  words:  "  Ewig  war  ich,  ewig  in  suss  sehnender  Wotine — 
dock  ewig  zu  deinem  Heil !  "     In  the  strings. 

SLUMBER-motive  in  the  wood-wind,  woven  around  the  foregoing. 

A  short  theme  of  two  descending  notes  —  the  interval  is  not  always  the 
same,  but  is  generally  a  minor  7th  or  major  6th —  taken  from  Briinnhilde's 
exclamation:  "  O  Siegfried!  Siegfried!  sieli'  mcine  Angst!1'  in  the  scene 
above  referred  to.  This  phrase  assumes  considerable  thematic  importance 
in  the  course  of  the  composition. 

Another  phrase  in  the  same  love-scene  (in  3-4  time),  at  Briinnhilde's 
words  :  "  O  Siegfried,  herrlicher  !    Hort  der    Welt  /" 

Siegfried's  Wanderlied,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appears  in  the  final 
climax  of  the  above-mentioned  love-scene  at  Briinnhilde's  "  Fahr*  hin 
Walhairs  leuchtende  Welt!'''     At  first  in  the  horn. 

The  Bird-song  motive,  woven  around  the  foregoing  by  the  clarinet  and 
other  wooden  wind  instruments. 

The  billowing  figure  of  the  strings  which  accompanies  Siegfried's  "  Ein 
herrlich  Gewasser  wogt  vor  mir." 

Several  of  these  themes  often  appear  simultaneously.  The  development 
and  working-out  are  exceedingly  elaborate.  This  composition  is  scored 
for  1  flute,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1  trumpet,  2  horns,  1  bassoon,  and  the  usual 
strings. 
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Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.  It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  (Motto 
vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and  briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  soon 
makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("  Handlung ")  *  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Bulow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried —  to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 

But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "impracticable";  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 

*  The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.  But  this  restricted, 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 

English  Songs  for  Concert  and 
<&  Drawing=room.  «£ 


The  Lord  is  my  light,  by  F.  Allitsen. 

Abide  with  me,  by  S.  Liddle. 

Come  unto  me  and  rest,  by  F.  Rosse. 

Husheen,  by  A.  A.  Needham. 

Who'll  buy  my  lavender,  by  E.  German. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning,  by  A.  L. 

When  dull  care,  by  H.  Lane  Wilson. 

The  above  is  a  selection  of  the 

Complete  lists  on  application.    To 


Stand  to  your  horses,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Three  little  songs,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Marching  along,  by  M.  V.  White. 

Come,  sweet  morning,  by  A.  L. 

Yea  and  nay,  by  A.  L. 

Violette,  by  A.  Barratt. 

Maid  of  Malabar,  by  Stephen  Adams. 

successes  of  the  recent  London  season. 

be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers. 


BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 
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Why? 


? 


Rp/^on  e**  °^  ^s  art*st*c  mei"it  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 


now  manufactured  were  established. 


Because 


it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 
now  living,  and 


Rppohcp  **  stanc^s  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 


ITS    POSITION    WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremoxt   Street,   Boston. 

REPRESENTED    BY 

CHICKERING  &  SONS,      .       .       .       Only  Retail  Warerooms  at  Chickering  Kail, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  18th  Street. 
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List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


Beethoven        .         .        .  Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 

D  minor,  Op.  125. 
Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3,  in  C  major,  Op.  72 
Recitative,  "  Abscheulicher !    wo    eilst  du  hin?" 
and  Aria,  "Komm,  Hoffnung,  lass  den  letzten 
Stern,"  from  "  Fidelio,"  Act  I.,  No.  9. 

Mme.  GADSKI. 

a.  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the- Wisps)  f         „Th     Damnation  of  Faust  « 

b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  >  q 

c.  Rdkdczy  March  )  P-    4- 


Berlioz  ■< 
Chabrier 


Dvorak 


Grieg 
Haydn 

loeffler 

Massenet 

Mozart 

Schumann 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Esparia  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 
Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


Symphony  in  C  major,  "  l'Ours,"  Op.  66 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Fantastic  Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  (MS.) 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Mr.  ALWIN  SCHROEDER. 


Suite,  "  Les  Erinnyes  " 


(First  time.) 


Aria,  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  from  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 

Mr.  BISPHAM. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op. 54 

Mr.  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

Secchi Aria,  "  Lungi  dal  caro  bene  " 

Orchestrated  by  HENRY  WALLER. 
Mr.  BISPHAM. 

Smetana Symphonic  Poem,  "  Vltava  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Tschaikowsky         .        .        Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathetique,"  Op.  74 

'  "  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"  Siegfried,"  Idyll. 
"Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
Wagner    .  -I  "  Die  Walkyrie,"  Ride  of  the  Walkyries,  Act  III. 

Prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger." 

"  Elsa's  Dream,"  Balcony  Scene,  from  Act  II.,  "  Lohengrin." 
Mme.  GADSKI. 

„  Aria,"Wie  duftet  doch  der  Flieder,"  from  "Die  Meistersinger" 
Mr.  BISPHAM. 

Weber «  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
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of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third   manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 
minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin:  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding  fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrescendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes  :  the  LovE-PonoN-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.*  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestod 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  soene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence. t  The 
music  of  the  "Love-death"  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyrior,  from  "The  Valkyr,"  Act  III.,  Scene  i. 
Bulfinch,  in  his  Age  of  Fable,  thus  describes  the  Valkyrior  : 
"The  Valkyrior  were  warlike  virgins,  mounted  upon  horses   and  armed 

with  hemlets,  shields,  and  spears.    Odin,  who  is  desirous  to  collect  a  great 

*The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faiist-Ouverture.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

t  I  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebestod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebestod  comes  like  a  slap  in  the 
face. 


ROBERT  A.  KEISER, 
LATE  WITH  DITSON  &  CO. 


GEORGE  BECKER, 
LATE  WITH  SCHUBERTH  &  CO. 


Keiser  and  Becker, 


27   UNION    SQUARE  (BROADWAY), 


NEW  YORK. 


Publishers  and  Suppliers  of 


Sheet  Music,  Books,  and  Musical  Merchandise. 


GENERAL  TICKET  OFFICE  FOI<  CONCERTS,  Etc. 
BUREAU   OF  MUSICAL   INFORMATION 


Telephone  No.  2572  18th  St. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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many'heroes  in  Valhalla,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  giants  in  a  day  when  the 
final  contest  must  come,  sends  down  to  every  battle-field  to  make  choice  of 
those  who  shall  be  slain.  The  Valkyrior  are  his  messengers,  and  their 
name  means  ■  Choosers  of  the  slain.'  When  they  ride  forth  on  their 
errand,  their  armor  sheds  a  strange  flickering  light,  which  flashes  up  over 
the  northern  skies,  making  what  men  call  the  'Aurora  Borealis,'  or 
1  Northern  Lights.' " 

The  scene  with  which  the  third  act  of  Die  Walkure  opens  is  laid  on  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  mountain,  where  the  Valkyrior  arrive,  one  by  one,  each  with 
the  body  of  a  dead  warrior  thrown  across  her  horse's  withers,  before  riding 
through  the  air  together,  to  bring  the  slain  heroes  to  Wotan  in  Valhalla. 
The  orchestral  music  of  this  scene  is  played  at  this  concert,  the  voice-parts 
of  the  eight  Valkyrior  being  omitted.  The  music  is  scored  for  2  piccolo- 
flutes,  2  flutes,  3  oboes,  1  English-horn,  3  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3 
bassoons,  8  horns,  3  trumpets,  1  bass-trumpet,  4  trombones,  1  double-bass- 
tuba,  6  harps,  2  pairs  of  kettle-drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  snare-drum,  and 
the  usual  strings. 


^^#     ^*     ^S# 


Jin  ideal  Outing  \ 

Two  days  (522  miles)  on  the  Atlantic. 

Boston  to  Norfolk*  A  day  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  An  evening  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  Norfolk  to  Bal- 
timore* Baltimore  to  Chicago.  On  picturesque  B.  &  O.  A 
day  in  Chicago.  Chicago  to  Mackinac  Island,  across  Lake 
Michigan. 

1,500   miles   on    the  Great   Inland   Lakes  on  the  same 

steamer,  either  the  " Northwest"  or  "Northland."  Mackinac 
Island  to  Duluth.  and  return  to  Buffalo. 

A  day  at  Niayara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto*  TORONTO  to  MONTREAL  by 
steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride.  Only  two 
nights  in  sleeping-cars* 


First  Trip.  I 
Second  Trip.  <^ 


A   CHOICE   OF   TWO   TRIPS. 

Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July  16. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  1. 
Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August  13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


Brooklyn  patrons,  especially  those  finding  the  sea-voyage  distasteful,  can  join  the  party 
at  Baltimore.    The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 

The  above  tours  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.    Address  Music  Hall.  Boston,  Mass. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 

and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  W.  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  riusic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano=playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,   Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M,  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


Miss  EMMA  HOWSON 


The  well-known  Prima  Donna. 


Pupil  of  the  famous  master  Lamperti, 
(teacher  of  Sembrich).  Eminent  experi- 
ence. Chandler's,  No.  300  Fulton  Street, 
Brooklyn,  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  9.30  to  1. 
96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  9.30  to  4. 


THE    BOSTON 
CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  EDHANDS,  Contralto.    Hr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
nr.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,    Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programme 


For  the  twenty-four  Boston  Concerts, 

With  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by  William  F.  Apthorp, 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  each  week  to  any  address  upon  the  payment  of  two 

dollars.     Bound  copies    of   the    Programme  for  the  entire  season  can  be 

had  at  the  same  price  by  applying  befqre  the  last  concert.     Address  all 

communications  to 

F.  R.  COMEE,  riusic  Hall,  Boston. 
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INFANTRY    HALL,    PROVIDENCE. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Mr.  EMIL  PAUR,  Conductor. 


Sixteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


PROGRAMME 


OF    THE 


Seventh  Concert 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH   30, 


AT  8   SHARP. 


With    Historical   and    Descriptive    Notes   by 
William    F.   Apthorp. 


PUBLISHED   BY    C.   A.  ELLIS,     MANAGER. 


Steinway  &  Sons, 


Piano  Manufacturers 


BY   APPOINTMENT   TO 


HIS  MAJESTY,  WILLIAM  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY. 
THE  ROYAL  COURT  OF  PRUSSIA. 


His  Majesty,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Emperor  of  Austria. 

HER  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


His  Majesty,  UMBERTO  I.,  the  King  of  Italy. 
Her  Majesty,  THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 


His  Majesty,  Emperor  William  II.  of  Germany,  on  June  13,  1893,  also  bestowed  on  our 
Mr.  William  Sthinway  the  order  of  The  Red  Eagle,  III.  Class,  an  honor  never  before  granted  to  a 
manufacturer. 

The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trii:a  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  it 
the  translation  of  his  diploma :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ccecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Albx.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  .San  Martino,  President. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Warerooms,  Steinway  Hall,    107-111    East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPEAN  DEPOTS  : 

Steinway  Hall,  15  and  17  Lower  Seymour  St.,  Portman  Sq.,  W.,  London,  England. 

Steinway's  Pianofabrik,  St.  Pauli.  Neue  Ros^n-Strasse,  20  >4,  Hamburg:,  Germany. 

M.  STEINERT  &.  SONS  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
327  and  329  Westminster  Street,       .       .       .       Providence,  R.I. 
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INFANTRY   HALL, 

PROVIDENCE. 

Seventeenth  Season,  1897-98. 
Sixteenth  Season  in  Providence. 


Mr.  EMIL   PAUR,  Conductor. 


SEVENTH   CONCERT, 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH   30, 

AT  8  SHARP. 


PROGRAMME. 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber 


Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz 


Peter  Uyitch  Tschaikowsky 


-    Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  1,  in  B-flat 
minor,  Op.  23 


I.    Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso  (B-flat  minor)  3-4 

Allegro  con  spirito  (B-flat  minor)  -  4-4 

II.    Andantino  semplice  (D-flat  major)         -  6-8 

Allegro  vivace  assai  (D  minor)      -  6-8 

III.    Allegro  con  fuoco  (B-flat  minor)  -  3-4 


Robert  Schumann 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 


i. 

ii. 
in. 


IV. 


Andante  un  poco  maestoso  (B-flat  major)     - 

Allegro  molto  vivace  (B-flat  major) 

Larghetto  (E-flat  major)  -  • 

Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  (D  minor) 

Trio  I. :  Molto  piu  vivace  (D  major) 

Trio  II.   (B-flat  major)  - 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  (B-flat  major)     - 


SOLOIST, 

Mr.   GEORGE    W.    PROCTOR. 


The  Pianoforte  is  a  Steinway. 
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4-4 
2-4 
3-8 
3  4 
2-4 
3-4 
2  2 
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ESTABLISHED    1780. 

WALTER  BAKER  &  GO.  Ltd. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Manu 
facturers  of 

PURE,  HIGH  GRADE 

COCOaS  and 

Chocolates 

ON  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Wo  Chemicals  are  used  in  their  manu- 
factures. 

Their  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  absolutely 
pure,  delicious,  nutritious, and  costs 

less  than  one  cent  a  cup. 

Their  Premium  Ho.  1  Chocolate  is  the 
best  plain  chocolate  in  the  market 
for  family  use. 

Their  German  Sweet  Chocolate  is 
eood  to  eat  and  pood  to  drink,  it 
is  palatable,  nutritious,  and  health- 
ful •  a  great  favorite  with  children. 

I,  onHf  the  best  known  writers  on  dietetics,  says :_ 
"  It  [Cocoa]  is  a.  perfect  food,  as  wholesome  as  dehc.ons  a ^beneficent „. 
storer  of  exhausted  power;  but  its  quality  mus    J^'^™** 
carefully  prepared.    It  is  highly  nourislnnK  and  ea    ly  dnreaed, and    s 

fitted  to  repair  wasted  ^^J^^^^TSS^^ 
agrees  with  dry  temperaments  and  convalescents,  wit 
nurse  their  children  with  those  whose  ocenpat ,ons  oblige  them  to 
undergo  severe  mental  strains;  with  public  speakers  and Mrftt  all  those 
who  cive  to  work  a  portion  of  the  time  needed  for  sleep  It  soothes  both 
rtomgach  and  brain,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  It »  the  best 
friend  of  those  engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

SPSS  XSTJ^T^SS 

WALTER   BAKER  &  CO-'S 

Goods,  made  at  DORCHESTER,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


* 

* 
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Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 


Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 


Der  Freischutz,  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Friedrich  Kind, 
the  music  by  von  Weber,  was  brought  out  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Berlin  on 
June  18,  1820.  It  was  given  at  the  The'atre  de  POdeon  in  Paris,  with  a  new 
French  libretto  and  many  unwarrantable  changes  in  the  score  made  by 
Castil-Blaze,  as  Robin  des  Bois  on  December  7,  1824  ;  its  first  real  produc- 
tion in  Paris  was,  however,  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique  on  June  7, 
1841,  under  Berlioz's  direction,  with  an  accurate  translation  of  the  text  by 
Pacini  and  recitatives  by  Berlioz.  It  was  given  in  London  at  the  English 
Opera-House  (with  many  extraneous  ballads  inserted)  as  The  Freischutz  ;  or, 
The  Seventh  Bullet,  in  an  English  translation  by  Hawes,  on  July  22,  1824; 
and  in  Italian,  with  recitatives  by  Michael  Costa,  at  Covent  Garden  on 
March  16,  1850. 

Weber  completed  the  score  on  May  13,  1820;  the  title  was  Die  Jdgers- 
braut  (The  Huntsman's  Betrothed).  But  the  opera  was  first  given  under 
its  present  title. 

I  believe  there  is  no  word  in  any  other  language  that  corresponds  accu- 
rately to  the  German  Freischutz.  The  literal  English  translation,  "  Free 
marksman,"  does  not  in  the  least  convey  its  meaning.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Italian  "  Franco  arciero  "  —  under  which  misleading  title  the 
opera  was  given  at  Covent  Garden  —  and  the  French  '"''Franc  archer." 
Grove  has  it  that  the  opera  was  given  under  this  last  title  at  the  pro- 
duction under  Berlioz  in  Paris ;  but  Berlioz  himself  says  nothing  of  this  in 
the  account  of  the  production  in  question  he  gives  in  his  Memoires,  and 
Wagner  reports  distinctly  that  it  was  then  given  as  Le  Freischutz. 

The  word  Freischutz  (literally  "free  marksman")  means  a  Schiitz,  or 
marksman,  who  uses  Freikugeln  —  that  is,  "free  bullets,"  or  charmed  bullets 
which  fly  to  the  mark  of  themselves,  without  depending  upon  the  marks- 
man's aim,  and  are  therefore  aptly  termed  "free." 

The  overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Adagio  in  C  major  (4-4 
time),  opening  with  some  preluding  phrases  in  all  the  strings,  oboes,  clari- 
nets, and  bassoons,  each  phrase  being  answered  by  the  first  violins.  Then 
follows  what  is  essentially  a  sylvan  part-song,  sung  by  the  four  horns  over 
a  waving  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  supernatural  element  in  the 
story  of  the  opera  is  then  hinted  at  in  a  recitative-like  passage  of  the  'celli, 
over  sombre,  unearthly  harmonies  in  the  strings  in  tremolo  and  the  lowest 

Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

Headache  may  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  or  it  may  have  a  ner- 
vous origin.     The  Acid  Phosphate  by  its  action  in  promoting  digestion,  and  as  a  nerve 
food,  tends  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  headache  arising  from  either  cause. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says: 

"  Have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache,  nervous  dyspepsia  and  neuralgia;   and  think  it  is 
giving  great  satisfaction  when  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 

Descriptive  pamphlet  sent  free  on  application  to 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,  -  Providence,  R.I. 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSTITUTES    AND    IMITATIONS. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 
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chalutneau  of  the  clarinets,  while  the  double-basses  pizzicati  and  kettle- 
drums come  in  ever  and  anon  with  ill-boding  thuds  on  low  A. 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Molto  vivace  in  C  minor  (4-4  time,  as 
written  in  the  score,  but  always  beaten  alia  breve),  begins  pianissimo  with 
a  creeping  passage  in  the  strings,  which  is  soon  seen  to  be  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  first  theme,  which  latter  soon  appears  in  the  clarinets  and  is 
briefly  carried  through  by  the  wood-wind  and  strings.  A  turbulent  first 
subsidiary  sets  in  fortissimo  in  the  full  orchestra  in  the  tonic,  C  minor,  and 
is  developed  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  the  first  theme.  A  strong 
modulation  to  the  relative  E-flat  major  leads  to  some  loud  horn-chords  on 
the  tonic  of  that  key,  followed  by  an  episodic  passionate  phrase  of  the 
clarinet  over  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings.  This  phrase  is  taken 
from  one  of  Max's  terrified  exclamations  in  the  first  part  of  the  Incantation 
Scene  in  the  opera.  It  soon  leads  over  to  the  second  theme  (taken  from 
the  coda  of  Agathe's  grand  aria  in  the  second  act  of  the  opera),  sung  at 
first  by  the  clarinet  and  first  violins,  then  repeated  by  the  flute,  clarinet, 
and  bassoon  in  double  octaves,  the  strings  rounding  off  the  period  with 
some  brilliant  passage-work. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  on  the  first  subsidiary,  now  in  E-flat  major,  and 
runs  mostly  on  it  and  the  second  theme.  The  third  part  reproduces  the 
first  up  to  near  the  point  where  the  modulation  to  E-flat  major  came ;  but, 
instead  of  the  clarinet  episode  and  the  second  theme,  we  now  have  some 
hurried  passage-work,  interrupted  by  the  sombre  harmonies  and  recitative- 
like phrases  with  which  the  slow  introduction  ended.  Two  measures  of 
complete  silence  prepare  for  the  coda. 

The  coda  begins  with  two  of  the  grandest  fortissimo  C  major  chords  in 
all  music ;  after  these  the  whole  orchestra  precipitates  itself  upon  the 
second  theme,  in  C  major,  and  works  it  up  to  a  brilliant  apotheosis. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i,  in  B  flat  minor,  Opus  23. 

Peter   Ilyitch  Tschaikowskv. 

(Bom  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Ural  district,  Russia,  on  April  25,  1840; 

died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Nov.  7,  1893.) 

This  concerto  was  publicly  played  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  in  the 
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Boston  Music  Hall  by  Hans  von  Billow  on  October  25,  1875  5  tne  orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  This  was  probably  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  our  city  that  an  important  work  by  a  great,  world-famous  com- 
poser has  been  actually  brought  out  here.*  The  present  writer  was  one  of 
the  small  knot  of  musicians  and  music-lovers  present  at  the  first  rehearsal. 
None  of  us  will  eve*  forget  the  puissant  impression  made  by  the  first  few 
measures  —  the  opening  horn-phrase,  the  crashing  chords  of  the  orchestra, 
and  then  that  grand  melody  of  the  violins  and  'celli.  We  had  no  idea  of 
what  von  Biilow  was  playing,  but  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  here 
was  something  by  a  new  man ;  questions  were  showered  upon  little  Wer- 
tembheimer  (von  Billow's  business  agent),  as  he  passed  through  the  hall. 
"  Tschaikowsky,  Tschaikowsky,"  was  the  hurriedly  whispered  reply,  accom- 
panied by  looks  full  of  important  augury.  Who  Tschaikowsky  was,  few,  if 
any,  of  us  then  knew ;  this  outlandish  name,  which  most  of  us  even  failed 
to  catch,  told  us  nothing.  But,  before  the  rehearsal  was  over,  it  had  be- 
come evident  enough  that  this  new  Tschaikowsky  was  somebody. 

This  first  performance  was  followed  by  others.  Mr.  Lang  played  it  a 
year  or  two  later  at  one  of  the  old  symphony  concerts  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  and  again  at  the  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  given  on  February  21,  1885.  It  was  last  played  here  by  Mme. 
Helen  Hopekirk,  at  the  symphony  concert  of  January  24,  189 1. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  non  troppo 
e  molto  maestoso  (3-4  time).  This  introduction  is  based  and  developed 
wholly  on  a  theme  of  its  own.  It  opens  in  B-flat  minor  with  six  measures 
of  preluding  by  the  full  orchestra  on  the  initial  figure  of  the  theme,  given 
out  fortissimo  by  all  the  horns  in  unison  against  crashing  chords.  This 
short  prelude  ends  with  a  modulation  to  the  relative  D-flat  major  —  in 
which  key  the  introduction  properly  is — upon  which  the  pianoforte  comes 
in  with  great  swept  chords  accompanying  the  majestic  theme,  which  is  sung 
by  the  first  violins  and  'celli  in  octaves,  the  wood-wind  and  horns  supplying 
a  background  of  sustained  harmony.  Then  the  pianoforte  takes  up  the 
theme,  with  considerable  figural  ornamentation,  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings  and  a  background  of  sustained  harmony  in  the 
clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horn.  But  the  solo  instrument  soon  leaves  the 
melody  half-developed  to  work  out  a  short  unaccompanied  cadenza  on  its 
initial  figure ;  after  which  a  series  of  close  imitations  on  this  figure  between 

•There  was  another  "  first "  connected  with  the  history  of  this  concerto:  the  first  cablegram  ever  sent 
from  Boston  to  Moscow  was  from  von  Biilow  to  Tschaikowsky,  announcing  the  success  of  the  work. 
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pianoforte  and  orchestra  lead  to  a  complete  repetition  of  the  great  D-flat 
major  theme  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  and  'celli  in  double  octaves  against 
sustained  harmonies  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  staccato  chords  in  the 
trumpets  and  trombones  with  short  rolls  on  the  kettle-drums,  and  a  brilliant 
series  of  repeated  chords  (in  the  nervous  rhythm  of  the  dotted  sixteenth 
and  thirty-second)  on  the  pianoforte.  Then  follows  a  brief  coda,  in  which 
the  theme  dies  away  in  the  strings  against  descending  arpeggj  in  full  har- 
mony in  the  pianoforte  and  ascending  ones  in  the  flutes  and  clarinet.  Soft, 
solemn  harmonies  in  the  horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  lead  over  to  the 
key  of  B  flat  minor  and  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  This  magnifi- 
cent introduction  was  what  first  established  Tschaikowsky's  reputation 
here ;  a  reputation  which  waned  considerably  during  many  succeeding 
years,  until  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Pathetic  symphony  came  to  restore  it 
and  raise  it  higher  than  ever. 

The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro  con  spirito  in  B-flat  minor  (4-4 
time),  opens  with  six  measures  of  preliminary  preluding  of  the  pianoforte 
on  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  —  the  peculiarly  nervous,  jerky  rhythm  of 
the  first  two  eighth-notes  of  a  triplet,  followed  by  an  eighth-rest;  the  same 
rhythm  that  we  find  in  the  famous  violin  accompaniment  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Wagner's  Tannhauser  overture.  With  the  seventh  measure  a  string 
accompaniment  in  plain  chords  sets  in,  and  the  theme  proper  begins ;  a 
most  original  theme,  full  of  rude  Cossack  uncouthness.  Some  transitional 
passage-work  of  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  flowing  arpeggj  in  the 
pianoforte,  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  instrument  in 
rapid  "  double-shuffle "  octaves  against  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the 
strings.  As  the  theme  dies  away  in  the  depths  of  the  pianoforte,  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  announce  the  expressive,  sighing  second  theme  —  still  in 
B-flat  minor  —  which  the  solo  instrument  soon  takes  up  and  repeats  by 
itself.  Then  the  muted  strings  announce  a  sensuous,  half-dreamy,  half- 
caressing  subsidiary  in  A-flat  major  (dominant  of  the  relative  major),  the 
pianoforte  coming  in  between  the  phrases  with  little  sighing  reminiscences 
of  the  second  theme.  This  is  followed  by  an  extended  development  of  the 
second  theme  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  together,  leading  to  a  strong 
cadenza-like  transitional  passage,  after  which  the  sensuous  subsidiary  re- 
turns in  the  muted  strings,  now  adorned  with  running  counterpoint  in 
triplets,  and  is  further  developed  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  together. 
Long  flowing  arpeggj  of  the  solo  instrument  against  sustained  chords  of 
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A-flat  major  in  the  woodwind  and  horns  bring  the  first  part  of  the  move 
ment  to  a  calm,  voluptuous  close. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  with  a  long-drawn  contrapuntal  working-out  of 
figures  from  the  subsidiary  and  the  first  theme  by  the  orchestra,  rising 
crescendo  e  sempre piu  crescendo  to  an  overwhelming  climax.  Then  the  piano- 
forte sets  in  with  a  tremendous  cadenza  on  figures  from  the  second  theme, 
from  which  a  new  motive  is  gradually  developed  and  forthwith  worked  out 
with  the  greatest  energy  by  solo  instrument  and  orchestra  together.  After 
a  while  the  working-out  reverts  to  the  subsidiary  and  first  theme  in  the 
orchestra  against  brilliant  passage-work  in  the  pianoforte,  until  the  first 
theme  returns  in  its  integrity  in  the  tonic,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  appeared 
on  its  second  repetition  in  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 

Here  the  third  part  begins ;  its  development  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  first  part.  The  second  theme,  which  now  appears  in  B-flat  major,  is 
far  more  extendedly  treated,  leading  to  a  long  cadenza  (most  of  which  is 
often  cut  out  in  performance);  then  the  subsidiary  returns,  also  in  B-flat 
major,  and  is  worked  up  in  climax  by  pianoforte  and  orchestra  as  a  conclu- 
sion-theme, this  new  development  forming  the  coda  of  the  movement. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice  in  D-flat  major  (6-8  time), 
might  almost  be  called  a  slow  movement  and  scherzo  in  one.  It  begins 
with  a  simple  little  lullaby  melody,  sung  by  the  flute  to  plain  pizzicato 
chords  in  the  muted  strings ;  this  melody  is  then  repeated  by  the  pianoforte 
to  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  string  accompaniment.  Then  follows  a  curi- 
ous second  theme,  principally  in  D  major, —  it  makes  one  think  rather  of 
the  Christmas  music  of  some  weird  pifferari  of  the  Steppes, —  given  out  first 
by  the  oboe,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  then  taken  up  by  the  pianoforte,  while 
scraps  of  the  tender  first  theme  return  in  various  orchestral  instruments. 
Then  the  first  theme  returns  in  its  integrity  in  D-flat  major  in  the  'celli 
against  an  arpeggio  accompaniment  in  the  solo  instrument.  Now  the 
tempo  changes  to  Allegro  vivace  assai,  and  the  key  to  D  minor ;  we  come  to 
the  second  part  of  the  movement  —  which,  as  I  have  said,  might  be  called 
a  scherzo  in  itself.  After  some  tricksy  preluding  in  the  pianoforte,  the 
violas  and  'celli  come  in  with  the  daintiest  waltz-theme,  which  is  worked  up 
with  considerable  elaborateness  by  the  strings,  and  now  and  then  some  of 
the  wood-wind,  against  an  undulating  figural  accompaniment  in  the  solo 
instrument.  Then,  after  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte,  the  simple  lullaby 
melody  of  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  D-flat  major,  and  is  devel- 
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oped    rather   more    elaborately  than  before  by  pianoforte    and   orchestra. 

The  third  movement,  Allegro  con  fnoco  in  B -fiat  minor  (3-4  time),  is  a 
rousing  rondo  on  three  themes.     Its  plan  is  this  : 

After  four  measures  of  fitful  orchestral  preluding,  the  pianoforte  an- 
nounces and  carries  through  the  first  theme  —  a  rude,  boisterous  dance- 
tune  full  of  Cossack  fierceness  —  at  first  alone,  then  against  contrapuntal 
counter-phrases  in  the  strings  pizzicati  and  the  wood-wind.  Then  the 
pianoforte  repeats  part  of  the  theme  in  somewhat  fuller  writing,  over  a 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  plain  chords  —  these  chords  falling  upon  the 
first  beat  and  the  second  half  of  the  second,  so  that  the  accompaniment 
seems  to  be  in  6  8  time,  while  the  theme  is  in  3-4. 

This  extended  exposition  of  the  first  theme  is  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  the  second,  which  comes  in  a  resounding  fortissimo  orchestral  tutti 
in  G-flat  major.  This  second  theme,  in  much  the  same  rhythm  as  the  first, 
has  an  accent  of  the  wildest  joviality ;  it  is  perhaps  rather  canaille  in  char- 
acter—  like  the  opening  theme  in  Bizet's  Carmen  —  but  is  none  the  less 
strikingly  characteristic  and  consonant  with  the  general  temper  of  the 
movement.  After  its  simple  exposition  by  the  full  orchestra,  it  is  taken 
up  and  briefly  developed  by  the  pianoforte,  its  development  being  unex- 
pectedly cut  short  by  the  apparition  of  the  third  theme  in  the  violins. 
This  triumphant  melody  in  D-flat  major  (relative  major  of  the  tonic)  is 
concisely  exposed  by  the  violins  in  octaves  over  syncopated  chords  in  the 
horns  and  a  pizzicato  bass.  It  is  then  developed  by  the  pianoforte  against 
a  quiet  harmonic  accompaniment  in  the  strings. 

Soon  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  solo  instrument  (and  in  the  tonic), 
the  orchestra  pitting  a  new  contrapuntal  counter-figure  against  it,  a  figure 
in  the  lightly-skipping  rhythm  of  the  dotted  sixteenth  and  thirty-second. 
Some  arduous  working-out  now  ensues,  in  which  both  solo  instrument  and 
orchestra  take  part,  leading  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  second  theme  as 
an  orchestral  tutti  in  A-flat  major. 

What  next  follows  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  has  gone  before  :  brief 
development  of  second  theme  (in  G*natural  major)  by  the  pianoforte,  reap- 
pearance and  development  of  third  theme  (in  E-flat  major),  and  return  and 
still  further  working-out  of  first  theme  (in  the  tonic,  B-flat  minor).  This  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  the  three-theme  rondo. 

The  second  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against  the  skipping  counter- 
figure  leads  over  to  some  protracted  developments  in  the  orchestra  on  the 
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counter-figure  just  mentioned  and  another,  taken  from  the  third  theme, 
over  a  long  dominant  organ-point  (F).  This  long  orchestral  climax  is 
followed  by  some  rushing  octave-passages  in  the  solo  instrument,  which 
lead  to  a  triumphant  return  of  the  third  theme,  fortissimo  in  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  together,  in  the  tonic,  B-flat  major.  After  this  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro  vivo,  and  a  rushing  coda  on  the  first  theme  ends  the  movement. 
The  orchestral  part  of  this  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle- 
drums, and  the  usual  strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Biilow. 


Symphony  No.  i,  in  B-flat  major,  Opus  38     .     .    Robert  Schumann. 

(Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  on 

July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  written  in  1841.  It  was  written  after  the  symphony 
in  D  minor,  but  performed  first  at  a  concert  given  by  Clara  Schumann 
at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  on  March  31,  1841.  The  one  in  D  minor, 
originally  entitled  Eine  symphonistische  Phantasie,  was  given  as  the  "  second 
symphony"  at  a  concert  in  the  same  place  on  December  6,  1841  ;  the 
original  version  of  the  work  now  known  as  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale 
was  also  brought  out  at  this  concert.  But  neither  of  these  two  works  met 
with  as  much  success  as  the  first ;  that  had  been  rehearsed  and  con- 
ducted in  the  most  masterly  way  by  Mendelssohn ;  but  Mendelssohn 
moved  to  Berlin  before  December,  and  the  two  other  works  were  not  so 
well  given.  Schumann  thought  that  the  two  together  were  perhaps  too 
much  for  the  public.  The  result  was  that  he  published  only  the  B  flat 
symphony,  as  No.  1,  and  returned  the  two  others  to  his  portfolio.  A  re- 
vised version  of  the  D  minor  was  published  in  185 1  as  "fourth  symphony, 
opus  120";  the  final  version  of  the  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  (which 
Schumann  is  said  to  have  first  meant  to  call  a  Sinfoniettd)  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1854,  although  this  version  was  completed  in  1845.  But  tne 
success  of  the  B-flat  symphony  was  unquestioned  from  the  first.  The  work 
bears  no  descriptive  title,  but  Schumann  once  said  that,  while  writing  it,  he 
had  spring  in  his  mind,  and  even  once  thought  of  calling  it  a  "  spring 
symphony." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introduction,  Andante  un  poco  maestoso 
in   B-flat  major  (4-4  time),  beginning  with  a  vigorous  phrase  in  the  horns 

TO  CHORAL  SOCIETIES: 

Six  Elizabethan  pastorals  (third  set)  set  to  music  for  unaccompanied  chorus,  by  C.  Villiers 
Stanford. 

THE  REQUIEM,  by  C.  V.  Stanford.    Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  (England), 
1897.    The  great  novelty  of  the  season. 

PHAUDRIG  CROHOORE^  by  C.  V.  Stanford. 

THE  SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK,  by  A.  Goring  Thomas. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,  by  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Orchestral  parts  can  be  had  from  the  publishers. 


THE   ROYAL  EDITION.—  Note  the  following  reduced  prices. 
(  The  Prima  Donna,  $1.50 

Operatic  »lb™    «*;    ;    ;    ;   £» 

(  Baritone,      .    .    .    1.50 


rwraa  S  Lohengrin  (three  languages),      $1.50 
uperas  |  Maritana,  etc. 1.50 


MARCHESI  VOCAL  METHOD,  Op.  31.    New  edition,  recently  revised  and  added  to  by  the 
author.    Complete  in  one  book,  $2.00. 

TOSTI  SOLFEGGI,  in  two  books,  each  $1.00. 

To  be  had  from  all  leading  dealers  or  the  publishers,  3 

BOOSEY  &  CO.,  9  EAST   17th   ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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and  trumpets,  answered  with  enormous  power  by  the  full  orchestra.* 
Then  come  some  stormy  accents  in  the  basses,  with  full  chords  in  the 
brass  and  the  other  strings,  each  chord  being  echoed  a  quarter  of  a  beat 
later  by  the  wood-wind.  But  the  tempest  soon  calms  down ;  bright  bird- 
like notes  in  the  flute  and  clarinet  over  a  waving  figure  in  the  violas  lead 
to  a  gradual  crescendo  ed  accelerando ;  this  ushers  in  the  main  body  of  the 
movement. 

The  Allegro  motto  vivace  in  B  flat  major  (2-4  time)  begins  immediately 
with  the  strong  and  brilliant  first  theme,  the  principal  figure  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  initial  horn  and  trumpet  call  of  the  introduction  (that  is, 
as  Schumann  originally  wrote  it :  five  B -flats,  G,  A,  B-flat).  The  construc- 
tion of  this  theme  is  perfectly  regular:  it  consists  of  four  four-measure 
sections,  the  first  and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth,  of  which  corre- 
spond with  complete  accuracy.  The  first  phrase  (two  sections)  begins  on 
the  tonic  and  ends  on  the  dominant;  the  second  phrase  begins  on  the  sub- 
dominant  and  ends  on  the  tonic;  only  thus  could  the  perfect  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  phrases  be  preserved,  with  the  theme  closing  on  the 
tonic.  Yet  in  spite  of,  or  rather  because  of,  this  very  regularity,  the  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  of  the  dominant  and  sub-dominant  harmonies — the 
one  beginning  the  second  phrase,  the  other  closing  the  first  —  imparts  a 
certain  striking  tartness  to  the  whole  ;  seldom  has  happier  use  been  made 
of  an  intrinsically  harsh  cross-relation.  The  further  development  of  the 
theme  leads  after  a  while  to  a  modulation  to  the  key  of  C  major;  the 
horns  keep  repeating  the  note  C  for  four  measures  more,  indicating  that 
the  key  of  F  major  (dominant  of  the  principal  key)  is  coming, —  just  the 
key  in  which  the  second  theme  ought  to  appear.  Indeed,  the  second 
theme  does  come  now,  but,  to  our  surprise,  not  in  F  major.  This  theme, 
given  out  by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  in  full  harmony,  is  in  no  definite 
tonality,  but  in  a  mode  which  savours  about  equally  of  A  minor  and  D 
minor.  The  second  section,  however,  ends  quite  distinctly  in  F  major 
(and  with  parallel  5ths  between  treble  and  bass,  too  —  but  they  sound  as 
smooth  as  oil).  The  further  development  of  the  theme  adheres  to  F  major, 
andieads  to  some  crescendo  subsidiary  passage-work,  after  which  the  con- 
clusion-theme (exactly  in  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme)  sets  in  and  brings 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  to  a  close.     This  first  part  is  repeated. 

The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  very  elaborate  in  its  working-out.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  third  part  of  the  movement  is  strikingly  dramatic  and  origi- 
nal. The  free  fantasia  ends  with  a  strong  crescendo  climax,  which  leads 
immediately  to  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part.  But  the  first  theme  does  not  now  return  in  the  shape  it  assumed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Allegro,  but  in  the  broader,  more  impressive  version 
in  which  it  was  heard  at  the  opening  of  the  Andante  introduction.  After  this 
grand  outburst,  the  development  proceeds  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment, only  now  in  the  tonic.  The  remainder  of  the  third  part  bears  the 
regular  relations  to  the  first,  up  to  where  the  conclusion-theme  should  make 
its  appearance;  but  now  a  long  and  brilliant  coda  begins,  Animato poco  a 
poco  stringendo,  on  a  wholly  new  theme  of  suave,  rather  folk-song  character  ; 
it  comes  in  full  harmony  in  the  strings,  and  is  developed  until  the  horns 
and  trumpets  strike  in  once  more  with  their  original  call  (now  in  two-part 
harmony),  leading  to  a  brilliant,  martial  close  to  the  movement. 

*  A  quite  characteristic  anecdote  is  connected  with  this  opening  phrase,  showing  how  unfamiliar  Schumann 
was  at  the  time  with  the  technique  of  orchestral  instruments.  This  phrase  (five  D's,  B-flat,  C,  D  — that  is,  in 
the  B-flat  horns  and  trumpets,  five  E's,  C,  D,  E)  was  originally  written  a  third  lower,  thus  giving  the  brass 
instruments  the  following  impossible  series  of  notes  to  play:  five  C's,  A,  B-natural,  C  (producing  the  effect: 
five  B-flats,  G,  A,  B-flat).  Now  A  and  B-natural  are  stopped  notes  on  the  plain  horn  (if  pretty  good  ones), 
producing  a  curious  buzzing  tone;  and  they  do  not  exist  in  the  scale  of  the  plain  trumpet  at  all.  The  effect 
of  this  pompous  passage  at  the  first  rehearsal  can  better  be  imagined  than  described;  no  one  present,  least  of 
all  Schumann,  could  keep  from  laughing.  Schumann,  probably  by  Mendelssohn's  advice,  changed  it  then 
and  there. 
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The  second  movement,  Larghetto  in  E-flat  major  (3-8  time),  is  in  a  free 
application  of  the  rondo-form.  A  beautiful  romanza-like  cantilena  is  devel- 
oped by  the  violins  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings,  the  wood- 
wind and  horns  entering  toward  the  end  to  add  richness  to  the  colouring. 
Then  follows  a  more  nervous  second  theme,  in  C  major,  the  successive 
phrases  of  which  are  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  violins  alternately. 
Then  the  cantabile  first  theme  is  repeated  in  the  dominant  (B-flat  major)  by 
the  'celli  against  a  rustling  accompaniment  in  the  second  violins  and  violas, 
and  soft  syncopated  chords  in  the  first  violins  and  wood-wind.  Some  pas- 
sage-work on  a  new  episodic  theme  leads  to  a  third  appearance  of  the  first 
theme  now  sung  in  the  tonic  (E-flat  major)  by  the  oboe  and  horn  in 
octaves,  accompanied  in  full  harmony  by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  with 
more  elaborate  figural  passages  in  the  strings.  A  brief  coda,  near  the  close 
of  which  some  solemn  harmonies  in  the  trombones  and  bassoons  produce  a 
very  impressive  effect,  closes  the  movement  with  a  half  cadence  to  G  major 
(closing  on  the  dominant  D  major  chord) ;  it  is  thus  enchained  with  the 
next-following  movement. 

NOTICE. 

Music  Teachers  and  others  wishing  to  advertise  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 

Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
ferred locations  and  rates  by  communicating  with  Advertising 
Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 
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FROM   THE 
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? 
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April  20, 
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The  third  movement,  Scherzo :  Molto  vivace  in  D  minor  (3-4  time)r 
begins  somewhat  oddly  in  respect  to  tonality.  As  has  been  said,  the  pre- 
ceding movement  ended  with  a  half-cadence  in  the  key  of  G  major; 
accordingly,  the  Scherzo  begins  in  G  —  not,  however,  in  G  major,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  but  in  G  minor.  But,  as  the  theme  develops,  one 
finds  that  this  G  minor  harmony  is  not  really  that  of  the  tonic,  as  the  ear  at 
first  took  it  to  be,  but  that  of  the  sub-dominant ;  the  real  key  is  D  minor. 
The  first  Trio,  Molto  pin  vivace  in  D  major  (2-4  time),  brings  some  deli- 
cious interplay  of  harmony  between  the  strings  and  wind  ;  it  is  developed 
at  considerable  length,  and  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  Scherzo.  Then 
comes  a  second  Trio  in  B-flat  major  (rapid  3-4  time),  which  consists  of  imi- 
tative contrapuntal  work  on  an  ascending  and  descending  scale-passage. 
A  second  repetition  of  the  Scherzo  follows,  after  which  a  short  coda,  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  first  Trio,  closes  the  movement.* 

♦The  rhythm  of  this  first  Trio  is  liable  to  produce  a  curious  hallucination  upon  the  ear.  One  seems  to 
hear  in  it  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of  the  first  Allegro,  although  it  is  not  really  the  same. 
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The  fourth  movement,  Allegro  animato  e  grazioso  in  B  flat  major  (2-2 
time),  begins  with  an  impressive  fortissimo  exposition  by  the  full  orchestra 
of  a  figure,  the  full  thematic  import  of  which  will  appear  later.  After  a 
long  hold,  the  first  theme  enters,  the  cheerfullest,  blithest,  dancing  melody, 
and  is  worked  up  by  the  strings  and  wood-wind.  Soon  an  equally  bright 
and  tripping  second  theme  comes  in  in  G  major;  in  its  second  phrase  we 
recognize  the  grand  initial  figure  of  the  full  orchestra  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement,  now  given  out  in  stern  octaves  by  the  strings.  Both  themes 
are  then  worked  up  alternately  until  the  repeat  at  the  end  of  the  first  part 
of  the  movement  is  reached.  The  free  fantasia  opens  softly  and  myste- 
riously ;  soon  the  trombones  thunder  forth  the  rhythm  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  and  a  long  series  of  imitations  on  the  principal  figure 
of  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale  follows,  leading  to  some  soft  horn-calls  and 
a  florid  flute  cadenza,  after  which  the  third  part  of  the  movement  begins 
and  is  carried  through  quite  regularly.  The  movement  ends  with  a  brill- 
iant dramatic  coda. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  a  set  of  3  kettle-drums,  triangle  (in  the 
first  movement),  and  the  usual  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Fried- 
rich  August,  King  of  Saxony. 


fln  Ideal  Out ing ! 


Vs^         Vs.,         ^C 


Two  days  (522  miles)  on  the  Atlantic. 

Boston  to  Norfolk*  A  day  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  An  evening  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  Norfolk  to  Bal- 
timore* Baltimore  to  Chicago*  On  picturesque  B.  &  O.  A 
day  in  Chicago*  Chicago  to  Mackinac  Island,  across  Lake 
Michigan. 

1,500   miles   on    the  Great   Inland   Lakes  on  the  same 

steamer,  either  the  u  Northwest "  or  "  Northland."  Mackinac 
Island  to  Duluth,  and  return  to  Buffalo. 

A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

En  route  to  Toronto.     TORONTO    to    MONTREAL    by 

steamer,  including 

A  day  through  the  famous  Thousand  Islands. 

Montreal  to  Boston  by  either  day  or  night  ride.  Only  two 
nights  in  sleeping-cars. 

A   CHOICE   OF   TWO   TRIPS. 
,        (  Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  July   16. 
I  Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  1. 


Second  Trip. 


Leave    Boston,  Saturday,  August  13. 
Arrive  Boston,  flonday,  August  29. 


The  parties  will  be  limited  to  fifty. 
The  above  tours  will  be  personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will  fur- 
nish full  details  on  application.     Address  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Royal  Academy  Of  St.  Ceecilia  at  Rome,  Italy,  founded  by  the  celebrated  composer  Pales- 
trina  in  1584,  has  elected  Mr.  William  Steinway  an  honorary  member  of  that  institution.  The  following  is 
the  translation  of  his  diploma  :  — 

The  Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ceecilia  have,  on  account  of  his  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of 
music,  and  in  conformity  to  their  Statutes,  Article  12,  solemnly  decreed  to  receive  William  Stein- 
way into  the  number  of  their  honorary  members.  Given  at  Rome,  April  15,  1894,  and  in  the 
three  hundred  and  tenth  year  from  the  founding  of  the  society. 

Alex.  Pansotti,  Secretary.  E.  Di  San  Martino,  President. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Opus  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time), 'opens 
with  two  crashing  E-flat  major  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  after  which  the 
first  theme  is  given  out  by  the  'celli  and  completed  by  the  first  violins.* 
This  theme  is  developed  at  considerable  length,  the  development  being 
largely  in  passage-work,  but  at  times  savoring  almost  of  actual  working-out. 
A  modulation  by  half-cadence  to  the  dominant,  B-flat  major,  leads  to  the 
first  subsidiary ;  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme  is  gradually  built  up  out  of 
sporadic  tkree-note  phrases,  given  out  in  alternation  by  several  wind  instru- 
ments,—  a  process  of  which  Beethoven  was  very  fond, —  until  the  whole 
orchestra  takes  up  the  figure  in  unison  and  octaves,  leading  to  the  second 
phrase  in  the  strings  and  wind.  A  brilliant  climax  of  passage-work  follows, 
leading  to  a  more  definite  cadence  in  B-flat  major,  in  which  key  the  second 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  wind  alternately.  There  is  no  true 
conclusion-theme,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  concluding  period  of  passage- 
work  on  figures  from  the  first  theme  and  its  subsidiary,  the  first  theme  at 
last  gaining  the  upper  hand  and  bringing  the  first  part  of  the  movement  to 
an  end.  This  first  part  is  then  repeated.  The  exceeding  brevity  of  each 
one  of  the  themes,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  development  in  pas- 
sage-work, at  times  assuming  the  character  of  actual  working  out,  as  it  does, 
all  contribute  to  give  this  first  part  a  distinctly  modern  flavor,  unlike  that 
of  any  symphony  ever  heard  before  it. 

The  free  fantasia  begins  vaguely  ;  but  thematic  figures  from  the  first  part 
soon  begin  to  crop  up,  and  the  working-out  goes  forward  with  immenst 
energy  and  great  elaboration,  moments  of  truly  Beethovenish  fury  alternat- 
ing with  others  of  equally  characteristic  pathos.  About  the  middle  of  this 
second  part  of  the  movement  there  appears  a  wholly  new  theme  in  the  dis- 
tant key  of  E  minor ;  this  lovely  episode  forms  a  sort  of  blooming  oasis  in 

*  By  a  curious  coincidence,  if  indeed  it  was  a  coincidence,  the  sharply  characteristic  first  four  measures  of 
this  theme  —  the  phrase  which  recurs  most  frequently  in  the  development  of  the  movement  —  are  identical, 
note  for  note,  with  the  first  four  measures  of  Mozart's  Intrade  to  Bastien  u?id  Bastienne,  save  that  the  latter 
is  in  G  major. 


Headaek 
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the  midst  of  the  stormy  working-out,  which  soon  begins  afresh  with  renewed 
vigor.  Then  comes  the  characteristically  Beethovenish  collapse,  a  few 
moments  of  atrophy  after  all  the  hard  work  of  the  free  fantasia,  leading  to 
the  vigorous  return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  part  of  the  movement.  Just  here  we  come  upon  one  of  Beethoven's 
quasi-humorous  tricks.  The  wood-wind  and  horns  have  been  alternating 
with  hushed  tremo/os  of  the  violins  on  the  mysterious,  ill-boding  harmony 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  and  minor  9th  ;  this  mournful  wailing  at 
last  leaves  the  first  and  second  violins  entirely  alone,  continuing  their 
hushed  tremolo  on  the  notes  A -flat  and  B-flat  (the  dissonant  components 
of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  7th  in  E-flat  major).  All  of  a  sudden  the  sec- 
ond horn  comes  in  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme,  which  run 
entirely  on  the  complete  tonic  chord  of  the  key  (E-flat,  G,  B-flat),  while  the 
violins  still  keep  up  their  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat ;  we  thus  have 
two  different  and  mutually  irreconcilable  harmonies  sounding  at  the  same 
time.  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  no  little  discussion.  But  investiga- 
tion has  proved  all  such  discussion  to  be  fruitless  and  the  passage  to  be 
really  as  Beethoven  intended.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  symphony  some 
persons  present  thought  the  horn-player  had  inadvertently  taken  the  wrong 
crook,  and  began  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  at  which  Beethoven  all  but  boxed 
the  ears  of  one  of  them  (was  it  Ferdinand  Ries  ?),  storming  out  that  the 
horn-player  was  quite  right,  and  that  was  the  effect  he  wanted  ! 

The  third  part  of  the  movement  stands  in  the  regular  relations  to  the 
first,  allowance  being  made  for  some  more  extended  developments  at  cer- 
tain points,  for  the  sake  of  different  modulations.  It  ends  with  a  long 
and  elaborate  coda,  and  actual  "  second  free  fantasia,"  in  which  the  furious 
working-out  of  the  first  is  exchanged  for  a  new  working-out  of  the  sunniest, 
most  ecstatic  character. 

The  second  movement,  Marcia  funebre  ;  Adagio  assai  in  C  minor  (2-4 
time),  is  probably  the  one  Beethoven  referred  to  after  May  5,  182 1,  when, 
on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  death  at  St.  Helena,  he  said  :  "  1  have  already 
composed  the  proper  music  for  that  catastrophe."  This  was  the  first  allu- 
sion to  Napoleon  he  had  ever  been  heard  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
symphony,  since  he  tore  off  the  title-page  after  the  news  of  the  Coup  a? £tat. 
The  movement  begins  pianissimo  e  sotto  voce  with  the  solemn,  march-like 
theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  plain  chords  in  the  other  strings, 
every  note  in  the  bass  being  preceded  by  a  short  upward  or  downward 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

Founded  in  1853  by  Dr.  EBEN    TOURJEE. 
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ment of  Harmony  and  Composition,  which  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Director.  In  addition  to  the  very  efficient  staff  of  Pianoforte  teachers  who  have  for 
many  years  been  connected  with  the  institution,  this  department  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  services  of  Mr.  Carl  Baermann  (Royal  Bavarian  Professor)  and  Madame  Helen 
Hopekirk.  Other  important  additions  are  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Goodrich,  who  teaches 
Organ  and  Harmony,  and  Miss  S.  Haude  Thompson,  Voice  Culture 

For  full  information,  call  at  the  institution  or  address 
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fusee.  The  theme  is  then  lepeated  by  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  full 
harmony  in  the  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns,  and  by  full  chords  in  the 
strings,  each  chord  being  preceded  in  all  the  parts  by  a  rapid  triplet  in 
thirty-second  notes.  Then  the  strings,  in  full  harmony,  proceed  with  the 
antithesis  of  the  theme,  followed  by  an  elaborate  development  of  the  sub- 
ject by  the  full  orchestra,  ending  with  a  distinct  closing  cadence  in  the 
tonic.  Next  follows  the  second  theme,  in  C  major,  melodious  phrases 
given  out  by  various  wooden  wind  instruments  in  alternation  and  ac- 
companied by  persistent  triplet  arpeggj  in  the  strings  This  theme,  too, 
is  developed  at  some  length,  each  period  culminating  in  grand,  swaying 
fortissimo  chords  in  the  full  orchestra,  like  the  tolling  of  great  bells.  Then 
the  solemn  first  theme  returns  in  C  minor,  in  the  strings  as  at  first,  but 
soon  gives  way  to  an  elaborate  fugal  development  and  working-out  of  a 
figure,  the  thematic  connection  of  which  with  either  the  first  or  second 
themes  is  not  very  apparent.  Another  sotto  voce  return  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  tonic  is  almost  immediately  cut  short ;  the  strings  and  brass,  after  a 
measure's  silence,  striking  in  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major  over  a  billowing 
bass  in  triplets,  leading  to  some  elaborate  developments  in  passage-work, 
through  which  a  tolling  figure  keeps  sounding  in  the  basses.  This  episode 
is  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  followed  by  another,  in  which  new  sug- 
gestions of  tolling  bells  in  the  strings  accompany  some  elaborate  passage- 
work  on  a  sobbing  figure  in  the  strings.  At  last  the  first  theme  returns  in 
the  tonic,  as  if  in  fragments,  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  only  by  a 
pizzicato  bass  and  a  few  chords  in  the  oboes  and  horns. 

The  third  movement,  Scherzo  :  Allegro  vivace  in  E-flat  major  (3-4  time), 
begins  with  some  nimble  pianissimo  e  staccato  triplets  in  the  strings,  upon 
which  the  oboe  and  first  violins  outline  the  rollicking  theme.  A.  B.  Marx 
says  this  theme  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song,  beginning :  "  Und 
was  ich  des  Tags  mit  der  Leier  verdiert ',"  but  the  song  itself  has  not  been 
identified.  This  curious  little  theme  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  Scherzo, 
although  some  of  its  figures  give  rise  to  occasional  new  melodic  develop- 
ments. The  Scherzo  consists  of  two  regular  sections,  of  which  only  the 
second  (and  by  far  the  longer)  is  repeated.  The  Trio,  also  in  E-flat  major, 
consists  of  some  beautiful  hunting-calls  on  the  three  horns,  interrupted  at 
times  by  some  exceedingly  weird  passages  in  octaves  in  the  wood-wind  or 
strings.     The  return  of  the  Scherzo,  after  the  Trio,  is  not  a  regular  "  re- 
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peat,''  but   a  new  and  somewhat  more  concise  development  of  the  scherzo 
theme. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  molto  in  E-fiat  major  (2-4  time),  is  in  the  unusual 
form  of  a  theme  with  variations.  The  double  theme  had  been  used  twice 
before  by  Beethoven  :  first  in  his  Fifteen  I  'a  nations  with  a  Fugue,  in  E-fiat 
major,  for  pianoforte,  opus  35,  and  again  in  the  Finale  of  his  ballet,  Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus,  opus  43.  I  call  it  a  double  theme,  for  the  first  of 
the  two  themes  of  the  movement  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  bass 
of  the  second. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  furious  rush  of  all  the  strings,  leading  to 
some  resounding  chords  of  the  dominant  in  the  full  orchestra.  Then  the 
strings  give  out  the  thesis  of  the  first  theme  in  pizzicato  octaves,  immedi- 
ately repeating  it  with  each  note  echoed  in  staccato  by  the  flutes,  clarinets, 
and  bassoons.  A  loud  call  of  all  the  wind  instruments  on  the  note  B-flat, 
followed  by  a  softly  sustained  B-flat,  closes  this  first  period.  Then  the 
strings  proceed  to  give  out  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  in  pizzicato  as 
before,  repeating  it,  after  some  more  loud  calls  on  B-flat  from  all  the 
strings  and  wind,  with  the  persistent  echoes  of  the  wood-wind.  The  whole 
character  of  this  introductory  announcement  of  the  theme,  the  first  furious 
rush  of  the  strings,  the  pizzicato  detailing  of  the  theme  itself,  and  the  loud 
interruptions  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  much  that  of  a  prelude  to 
a  ballet ;  one  can  almost  fancy  he  sees  the  dancers  pointing  their  toes  and 
coming  into  line.  The  theme  itself,  with  the  incomprehensible  interruptions 
of  the  wind  instruments,  is  very  peculiar,  and  gives  a  certain  impression  of 
incompleteness ;  its  character  is  fully  explained  only  when  we  hear  the 
melodious  second  theme,  of  which  it  is  really  the  bass.  It  was  indeed 
a  queer  conceit  of  Beethoven's  to  take  this  bass  as  an  independent  theme, 
copying  it  off,  note  for  note,  rests  and  all ! 

The  first  two  variations  which  now  follow  (in  the  strings)  are  contra- 
puntal. With  the  third  variation  the  melodious  second  theme  appears  as 
a  melody  in  the  wood-wind,  against  brilliant  running  passages  in  the  first 
violins,  and  the  old  theme  as  its  bass.  The  fourth  variation  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  long  and  elaborate  fugal  working-out  of  the  first  theme  against 
a  counter-subject  taken  from  the  first  variation,  the  melodious  second  theme 
coming  in  now  and  then  by  way  of  "diversion."  Then  follow  one  short 
and  one  very  long  variation  in  G  minor,  in  the  second  of  which  the  outlines 
of  the  theme  are  pretty  well  obliterated,  so  that  it  might  almost  be  taken 
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as  a  free  episode  on  a  new  theme.  Next  comes  a  sunny  outburst  of  the 
second  theme  in  C  major,  soon  leading  to  a  new  fugal  working  out  of 
the  inversion  of  the  first  theme  in  E-flat  major,  against  a  running  counter- 
subject.  This  extended  fugato  ends  at  last  with  a  hold  on  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  7th.  The  tempo  then  changes  to  Poco  Andante,  and  the  wood- 
wind brings  in  a  slower,  more  expressive  and  march-like  version  of  the 
second  theme,  which  is  now  worked  up,  together  with  some  subsidiary 
counter-themes,  to  a  glowing  coda  by  the  full  orchestra,  the  old  Presto  rush 
of  the  strings  (now  reinforced  by  the  wood-wind)  returning  at  last  as  prelude 
to  a  final  joyful  apotheosis  of  the  theme,  with  which  the  symphony  ends. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
3  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings.  On  a  fly- 
leaf of  the  score  Beethoven  has  put  the  following  notice  :  "  La  parte  del 
Cor ?io  terzo  e  aggiustata  dell  a  sorte,  che  possa  eseguirsi  ugnalmente  sul  Corno 
primario  ossia  secondario  (The  part  of  the  third  horn  is  so  written  as  to 
be  equally  playable  on  a  first  or  second  horn)  "  :  a  quite  unusual,  if  not 
unique  piece  of  considerateness  on  Beethoven's  part! 

Overture  to  "  Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes,"  in  D  major. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work.     It 

begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso  in  D  major  (4-4 

time),  opening  with  a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished    A   on  the 

trumpet  —  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of  the  people  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  Soon  comes  a  majestic  canti- 
lena of  the  violins  and  'celli  —  the  theme  of  Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act 
—  the  development  of  which  is  cut  short  by  some  stormy  passage-work 
leading  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return  of  the  theme  in  all  the  brass, 
against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins.*  Again  is  the  devel- 
opment of  the  majestic  melody  interrupted,  and  some  recitative-like 
phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed  with  shuddering 

*  These  series  of  turns  in  the  violins  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  in  Wagner  of  that  whirling 
violin  accompaniment  to  a  melody  in  the  brass  which  we  find  in  Tannhauser.  Wagner  himself  said  that 
the  Tannhauser  violin  figure  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  violin  passage  in  Bellini's  Norma.  Curiously 
enough,  however,  a  very  similar  violin  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  choral  finale  of  Berlioz's  Romeo  et  Juliette  ; 
it  is  more  like  the  figure  in  Tannhauser  than  the  one  in  Rienzi,  being  descending  instead  of  ascending. 
Berlioz's  symphony  was  written  in  1838-39,  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner  was  at  work  on  the  music  of 
Rienzi. 
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tremolos  in  the  strings,  the  last  long-drawn  A  leading  over  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  Allegro  cnergico  in  D  major  (2-2  time)  begins  fortissimo  in  the  full 
orchestra  on  the  first  theme  —  that  of  the  chorus  "  Gegriisst  sei  hoher 
Tag/"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera  —  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  first  subsidiary  in  the  brass  —  the  theme  of  the  battle- 
hymn,  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere,"  of  the  revolutionary  Rienzi  faction  in 
the  third  act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'celli  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme  —  that  of  Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  overture  —  which  is  now  given  out  in  Allegro  in  the  domi- 
nant, A  major,  by  the  violins.  The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  re- 
turns again  in  the  brass,  leading  to  the  conclusion-theme  —  that  of  the 
stretto  of  the  second  finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis  "  ;  —  this  joyful  theme  is 
developed  by  fuller  and  fuller  orchestra,  ending  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  almost  wholly  devoted  to  a  tempestuous 
working-out  of  the  "  Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the  first,  the  battle-hymn  and  second 
theme  being  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  being  followed  immediately  by 
the  conclusion-theme,  against  which  the  trumpets  and  trombones  now 
play  a  resounding  counter-theme  —  very  like  the  phrase  of  the  disappointed 
nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdrikkt  das  stolze  Herz I"  in  the 
second  finale, —  leading  over  to  the  coda,  Molto  piic  stretto,  in  which  the 
"  Santo  spirito  cavaliere "  undergoes  some  exceedingly  stormy  develop- 
ments in  crescendo. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  1  piccolo  flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clari- 
nets, 2  valve-horns,  2  plain  horns,  2  bassoons,  1  serpent,  2  valve  trumpets, 
2  plain  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  ophicleide,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums,  2  snare- 
drums,*  triangle,  bass-drum  and  cymbals,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*The  indications  in  the  score  are  for  "  /  kleine  Trommel"  and  "/  Militair-Trommel."  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  instruments  is  slight,  and  both  come  under  the  head  of  what  we  call  "snare-drum." 
Wagner  plainly  means  by  "  kleine  Trommel"  what  the  French  call  "  caisse  roulaule,"  a  snare-drum  with  a 
rather  long  body  made  of  wood;  his  "  Mi/itair-Trummel"  corresponds  to  the  French  "caisse  claire," 
a  snare-drum  of  more  incisive  and  brilliant  tone,  with  a  shorter  body  made  of  metal.  The  ophicleide  men- 
tioned in  the  score  is  now  universally  replaced  by  the  more  modern  bass-tuba,  as  the  serpent  is  by  the  double 
bassoon. 
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"Forest  Sounds,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2. 

This  little  concert  piece  was  compiled  by  Wagner  himself  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  Siegfried.  He  gave  it 
the  title  of  Waldweben  (Forest  Weaving).  It  is  perfectly  free  in  musical 
form.     The  leading-motives  that  appear  in  it  are  mainly  as  follows  : 

The  Volsung- motive,  slow  6-8  time,  now  in  the  clarinets,  now  in  the  bas- 
soons*and  horns. 

The  tender  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and  tempo,  in  the  'celli,  violas, 
and  double-basses  in  full  harmony,  then  in  all  the  strings,  later  in  the 
horns  and  bassoons.* 

The  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4  time,  in  a  solo  violin  over  billowing  ar- 
peggio figures  in  the  muted  strings. 

The  BiRD-soNG-motive,  in  E  major,  9-8  time,  in  the  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  other  wind  instruments,  at  first  in  fragments,  then  more  coherently. 

In  the  closing  Vivace  come  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the 
SLUMBER-motive,  and  the  blithe  BiRD-soNG-motive.  In  arranging  this  se- 
lection for  concert  performance,  Wagner  has  made  some  changes  in  the 
original  instrumentation,  for  the  most  part  in  the  way  of  enriching  rather 
than  simplifying  it. 

Introduction  to  Act  III.  of  "  Lohengrin." 

This  introduction  to  the  third  act  is  supposed  to  be  the  ball-room  music 
played  at  Lohengrin  and  Elsa's  wedding.  It  begins,  Sehr  lebhaft  {Motto 
vivace)  in  G  major  (2-2  time),  with  the  jubilant  first  theme  given  out 
and  briefly  developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  This  soon 
makes  way  for  the  resounding  second  theme,  in  the  same  key,  given  out  in 
fortissimo  by  the  'celli,  horns,  and  bassoons  in  unison  against  harmony  in 
repeated  triplets  in  the  strings,  and  repeated  by  all  the  brass  and  'celli 
against  a  similar  accompaniment  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  Then  comes 
a  softer,  more  march-like  episodic  theme,  still  in  G  major,  given  out  and  for 
the  most  part  developed  by  the  wind  instruments.  Then  the  first  and 
second  themes  return,  very  much  as  at  first,  if  with  more  variety  in  the  way 
of  modulation,  the  movement  ending  with  the  close  of  the  second  theme. 

This  movement  is  scored  for  3  flutes,  3  oboes,  3  clarinets,  4  horns, 
3  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle-drums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*  As  this  motive  appears  whenever  the  young  Siegfried's  thoughts  turn  to  his  unknown  mother,  it  might 
well  have  been  called  the  MoTHER-motive,  or  the  motive  of  Filial  Love. 
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Prelude  and  "Isolde's  Love-Death,"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  action  ("Uandlitng")*  in  three  acts,  the  text  and 
music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  Hans  von  Bulow's  direc- 
tion at  the  Court  Opera  in  Munich  on  June  10,  1865.  Wagner  completed 
the  score  in  1859,  interrupting  his  work  on  the  music  of  Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen —  in  which  he  had  got  to  about  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
of  Siegfried — to  turn  his  hand  to  a  work  of  less  unusual  dimensions  which 
might  again  bring  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  opera-going  public. 
But  the  musical  style  of  Tristan  turned  out  to  be  so  novel  and  unprece- 
dented that  singers  and  managers  were  very  shy  of  undertaking  the  work. 
It  was  once  accepted  by  the  Court  Opera  in  Vienna,  but  abandoned  after 
upwards  of  fifty  rehearsals  as  "  impracticable  "  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Lud- 
wig  II.,  of  Bavaria,  ordered  its  performance  in  1865  that  it  saw  the  light 
of  publicity.  It  was  the  first  published  and  performed  work  of  Wagner's 
in  his  third  manner. 

The  prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (Slow  and  languishingly)  in  A 
minor  (6-8  time),  is  fashioned  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  that  to 
Lohengrin :  it  presents  a  long-drawn,  gradual  crescendo  up  to  the  most  re- 
sounding fortissimo,  and  then  a  somewhat  shorter  decrcscendo  back  to  pian- 
issimo. It  consists  of  the  polyphonic  working-out  and  interweaving  of  two 
principal  themes  :  the  LovE-POTiON-motive  and  the  motive  of  Tristan's 
Love-glance.I  It  is  perfectly  free  in  form,  and  continuous  in  musical  de- 
velopment. It  ends  on  the  dominant  of  C  minor  (the  note  G),  being  en- 
chained with  the  opening  measures  of  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  It  is 
scored  for  3  flutes  (one  of  which  is  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  2  oboes, 
1  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  1  bass-clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trum- 
pets, 3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  kettle-drums,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I  think  it  was  Franz  Liszt  who  first  gave  the  name  of  Isoldens  Liebestoa 
(Isolde's  Love-death)  to  the  music  of  Isolde's  dying  speech  over  Tristan's 
body  in  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act.  Certainly  this  title  was  first  pub- 
lished to  his  pianoforte  transcription  of  the  passage.  It  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  play  the  orchestral  part  of  this  scene  as  concert-music  in  con- 
nection with  the  prelude,  omitting  the  voice-part.  This  enchaining  of  the 
two  movements  is  even  invited  by  the  fact  of  the  prelude's  ending  on  the 
dominant  of  C  minor,  after  which  the  opening  A-flat  major  chord  of  the 
"  Love-death  "  comes  quite  naturally  by  a  simple  deceptive  cadence. X  The 
music  of  the  "  Love-death "  is  but  an  extended  development  of  the  last 
pages  of  the  great  love-scene  in  the  second  act.  It  is  scored  for  the  same 
orchestra  as  the  prelude,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp. 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser,"  in  E  major  .  .  .  Richard  Wagner. 
Tannhauser  und  der  Sdngerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,  romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  text  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  given  under  the 
composer's  direction  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Dresden  on  October  19,  1845. 
The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out  and  the  overture  connected  with  an 
entirely  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance  of 
the  work,  in  a  French  translation,  at  the  Academie  de  Musique  in  Paris 
on  March  13,  1861.  Ever  since  the  remodelled  Paris  version,  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  may  be  regarded  as  a  concert  overture,  no  longer 
authentically  connected  with  the  opera. 

•The  German  word  Handlung  literally  means  transaction  —  in  the  business  sense.  But  this  restricted 
specific  meaning  is  not  its  only  one,  even  in  common  parlance. 

t  The  listener  will  recognize  this  motive  as,  note  for  note,  the  same  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  phrases 
in  the  second  theme  of  Eine  Faust-Ouvertiire.     The  resemblance  is,  however,  probably  a  mere  coincidence. 

1 1  think  von  Bulow  was  the  only  conductor  who  habitually  played  the  extended  concert-version  of  the 
prelude  in  connection  with  the  Liebstod.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is  hard  to  make  out.  For  the  concert 
version  of  the  prelude  ends  in  A  major;  after  which  the  A-flat  major  of  the  Liebstod  comes  like  a  slap  in  the 
face.  , 
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The  overture  opens  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso  in  E 
major  (3-4  time),  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "  Begliickt  darf  nun  dick, 
0  Heimath,  ich  schauen"  from  the  third  act  of  the  opera,  is  given  almost 
entire  ;  at  first  piano  by  the  lower  wood-wind  and  horns,  then  fortissimo  with 
the  melody  in  the  three  trombones,  against  a  persistent  whirling  figure  in 
the  violins,  then  dying  away  again  to  pianissimo  in  the  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons. The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  in  E  major  (4-4  time), 
begins  suddenly,  before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  chant,  with  its 
spirally  ascending  first  theme  in  the  violas  against  high  tremolos  in  the 
violins.  This  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  entirely  with  bac- 
chanalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  It  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  first  subsidiary  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate,  sighing  figure  in 
the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  scale-passages  in  the  'celli,  which 
soon  leads  to  the  heroic  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "  Dir 
tone  Lob /"  in  the  first  act  of  the  opera,  in  the  dominant,  B  major.     This  is 


NOTICE. 

Music  Teachers  and  others  wishing  to  advertise  in  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Programmes  or  the  Arion 

Club  Librettos  for  the  season  of  1897-98  may  secure  pre- 
ferred locations  and  rates  by  communicating  with  Advertising 
Manager,  Arion  Club,  15  Claverick  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 


BUTLER    EXCHANGE. 

Violin  Instruction, 

621   Butler  Exchange. 


JDLIA  V.  M1D6LEY 


CHARLOTTE  BROOME, 


Pianoforte   and    Organ, 

621  Butler  Exchange. 


ALICE  E.  COLEMAN 


(153  Chickering  Building,  Boston) 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte, 

513   BUTLER    EXCHANGE, 
FRIDAYS. 


Mr.  NEWELL  L.  WILBUR 


Fellow  American  College  of  Musicians. 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  and 
THEORY. 

Butler  Exchange,  -  Room  613. 

Residence,  272  Dudley  St.     P.O.  Box  650. 


Mr.  IRVING  P.  IRONS, 


Teacher  of 


Room  613.  -  Butler  Exchange. 
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FROM   THE 

ARTISTIC   STANDPOINT 


The  Chickering  Piano 


OCCUPIES   THE 
PROUDEST    POSITION 
OF   ALL   PIANOS 
IN   THE   WORLD! 


Why! 


? 


nprinil  c^  of  its  artistic  merit  it  superseded  all  others 

years  before  any  of  the  American  Pianos 
now  manufactured  were  established. 

T>  ^  it  is  the  only  American  Piano  of  its  time 

now  living,  and 

"D^r"*  #=*  it  stands  to-day  the  recognized  representa- 

tive  of  the  highest  development  in  Artistic 
and  Scientific  Piano  building. 

ITS    POSITION   WAS   NOT   GAINED 
AND    IS    NOT    MAINTAINED 
BY   PURCHASED    INFLUENCE. 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

791  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


REPRESENTED    BY 

GOFF  &    DARLING, 
276   Westminster  Street,         . 
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PROVIDENCE,  R.I, 


List  of  works  performed  at  these  concerts  during 
the  season  of  1897=98. 


AUBER 


. 


Overture,  "  Le  Domino  \Toir" 


Beethoven       Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "  Eroica,"  Op.  55 
Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "  Pastoral,"  Op.  68 
Three  Movements  from  the  Ninth  Symphony 
Overture  to  "  Leonore,"  No.  3 

(  a.  Minuet  of  WM-o'-the- Wisps  )  f  „  Th     Damnation  of  Faust" 

Berlioz  ]  b.  Waltz  of  Sylphs  \  trom       lhe  damnation  ot  i-aust, 

(  c.    Rakdczy  March  )  up>    4 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Chabrier Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "  Espana  " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Chopin Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E  minor,  Op.  1 1 

Mb.  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

Damrosch Aria,  "Sulmaith  " 

Mme.  gadski. 


v    / 

Dvorak 
Grieg 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  "  From  the  New  World,"  Op.  95 
Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


Humperdinck Prelude  to  "  Hansel  und  Gretel " 

(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Locatelli Sonata  for  Violoncello 

Mr.  ALAVIN  SCHROEDER. 

Mendelssohn    .     Overture  to  "  Ruy  Bias  " 

Two  Movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
Mb.  I.  SCHNITZLER. 

Raff  . 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  "  In  the  Woods,"  Op.  153 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphonic  Suite,  "  Scheherazade,"  Op.  35 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 
Saint-Saens Aria  from  "  Samson  and  Dalilah  " 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 

Schubert  .         .         .  Grand  Fantasia  in  C  major  ("Wanderer"),  Op.  15 

Mb.  ALEXANDER  SILOTI. 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  38 

Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride" 


Schumann 
Smetana  . 
tschaikowsky 


.    Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "  Pathe'tique,"  Op.  74 
Italian  Capriccio,  for  Orchestra,  Op.  45 

(First  time.) 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23 

Mb.  GEORGE  W.  PROCTOR. 
r  "  Rienzi,"  Overture. 
"  Siegfried,"  M  Forest  Sounds." 
"Lohengrin,"  Prelude  Act  III. 

"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Prelude  and  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
Wagner     \  "  Tannhauser,"  Overture. 

Scena,"Gerechter  Gott !  "  and  Aria,"  In  seiner  Bliithe,"  from  "Rienzi." 

Miss  GERTRUDE  MAY  STEIN. 

Song,  "  Dreams  "  (Study  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  ") 
Mme.  GADSKI. 

Weber "  Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Op.  65 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  FELIX  WEINGARTNER. 
(First  time  at  these  concerts.) 

Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  " 
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followed  by  a  return  of  the  bacchanalian  music  of  the  first  theme,  leading 
after  a  while  to  a  pianissimo  episode  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  melody 
of  Venus's  appeal  to  Tannhauser,  M  Gcliebter  komm\  sieti  dort  die  Grottc,  in 
the  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  regular  free 
fantasia.  The  third  act  begins  with  the  passionate  first  subsidiary,  which 
leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  now  in  the  tonic,  E  major,  after 
which  the  bacchanalian  music  returns  more  wildly  than  ever.  After  some 
very  stormy  developments,  the  figure  of  the  violins,  which  accompanied  the 
pilgrims'  chant  in  the  introduction,  returns  in  a  more  rapidly  whirling  ver- 
sion, and  soon  the  coda  begins,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chant  is  repeated,  as 
in  the  introduction,  the  violin  figure  growing  more  and  more  rapid  as  the 
last  fortissimo  verse  of  the  chant  is  given  out  by  the  three  trombones  and 
three  trumpets  in  unison,  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  overture  is  scored  for  i  piccolo-flute,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  1  bass-tuba,  1  pair  of  kettle- 
drums, cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION. 


Miss  HARRIET  S.  WHITTIER, 


Vocal  Instruction 

and  Soloist. 

183  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Room  14,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  mornings. 


Florence  Pierron-Hartmann 

(Contralto). 


In  CONCERTS,  ORATORIO,  and 

FESTIVALS. 

Formerly  a  pupil  of  Madame  La  Grange,  Paris. 
For  Circulars,  Dates,  and  Engagements,  address 

Steinert  Hall,  162  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  JUNIUS  1 .  HILL 


(Leipsic), 

Late  Professor  of  Husic 
in  Wellesley  College. 


The  Art  of  Piano-playing. 
Organ  and  Musical  Theory. 

STUDIO, 

154  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Mr.  EDGAR  A.  BARRELL, 


Organist  and  Choirmaster, 

Grace  Church,  Newton. 

Organ,  Harmony,  and  Counterpoint. 

Address  care  Miles  &  Thompson, 
or  Choir  Guild  Hall,  Newton,  Mass. 


Mrs.  M.  INGLES  JAMES, 


VOICE    CULTURE, 

Rudersdorff  Method. 

108   Huntington  Avenue, 
Boston. 


THE    BOSTON 

CONCERT   AND    RECITAL  TRIO. 

niss  GERTRUDE  EDnANDS,  Contralto,    nr.  GEORGE  PROCTOR,  Pianist, 
fir.  ALEXANDER    BLAESS,   Violoncellist. 

Address  Music  Hall,  Boston. 
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Lederer  Building. —  Business  and  Teachers'  Directory.— 139  Mathewson  Street. 


Modiste. 


A.  P.  CAIN, 


Ladies'  Tailor  and 
Furrier. 

139  Mathewson  St.,     Lederer  Building, 
PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


LOUVRE  GLOYE  CO. 


No.  279  WESTMINSTER  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  from  our  Fac= 
tory  the  largest  display  of  WINTER 
Kid  Gloves,  in  all  the  newest  shades  and 
styles,  to  match  gowns  of  every  descrip- 
tion. We  have  gloves  for  everybody,  and 
at  the  very  lowest  prices. 


R.  E.  KRIEGSMAN, 


Ladies'  Tailor, 

Habit  Maker, 

HAS   REMOVED  TO  THE    LEDERER    BUILDING, 

139  Mathewson  Street. 


Take  Elevator. 


Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, 
Silverware, 
Cut  Class, 
Stationery. 


An  article  from  the  Bixby  Silver  Co.  is 
always  of  the  best  quality. 

BIXBY    SILVER    CO., 

Lederer  Building, 

137    MATHEWSON    STREET, 

Just  around  the  corner  from  Westminster  Street. 
The  saving  in  our  rent  is  noticeable  in  our  prices. 


Important 
Features 


About  our  shoes  which  we 
wish  to  emphasize  are : 


That  they  are  up  to  date  in  quality 
and  workmanship.  That  our  prices  are 
right,  whether  on  medium  or  high-grade 
shoes.  That,  whatever  you  select,  it  is 
the  production  of  America's  leading 
makers. 

THOS.  F.  PEIRCE  8c  SON, 
Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets. 


Mrs.  FANNIE  CLIFFORD  McAUSLAN 


VOICE 
CULTURE, 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Miss  CARRIE  SCHMITT, 


PIANOFORTE. 

708  Lederer  Building. 


Mr.  H.  C.  MACDOUGALL, 


PIANO  AND  THEORY, 

Lederer  Building,  139  Mathewson 
Street,  Rooms  703  and  704. 


In  Boston,  Chickering  Hall,  Mondays. 
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An 

Ideal 

Outing 


I 


Leave  Boston 
Saturday, 
July  16 
Arrive  Boston 
Monday, 
August  1 


Two  days  (522  miles)  on 
the  Atlantic, —  Boston  to 
Norfolk.      A  dav  at  Old 
Point  Comfort  and  Fort- 
ress Monroe.   x\n 
evening  on  Ches- 
apeake Bay(2oo 
miles),  Norfolk  to  Balti- 
more.     On    the    pictur- 
esque   B.  &  O., —  Balti- 
more   to     Chicago,  —  a 
day   in     Chicago.       Two 


days  at  Mackinac  Island. 
Six  days  (1,900  miles)  on 
the  Great  Inland  Lakes, 
on    the   palatial   steamer 
"  North  West,"  touching 
at     Sault    Ste.     Marie, 
Mackinac  Island,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and   Buffalo. 
A  day  at  Niagara  Falls. 
A  day  through  the  Thou- 
sand Islands 


Leave  Boston 
Saturday, 
August  13 
Arrive  [Boston 
Monday, 
cAugust  29 


The  above  tour  will  be 
personally  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fred  R.  Comee,  who  will 
furnish  full  details  on  appli- 
cation. Address,  Music  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Music  Teachers  and  Professional  Cards. 


CONRAD    BUILDING. 


HERR  HANS  SCHNEIDER 


Late  of  Conservatory  of  Cologne,  Germany, 

Room  39,  Conrad  Building. 


Teacher  of  Piano. 

Lectures   on  Wagner's    Dramas 
and  Other  Musical  Subjects. 

EIGHT   HAND    PLAYING. 

Boston  Symphony  Programs  studied. 

Large  Library.     Sight  Reading. 

Terms  for  Clubs,  Schools,  and  Societies  by  application. 


Mrs.  Louie  Nudd  Slocum 


Room  37  Conrad  Building, 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 


Vocal  Culture 

and  the  Pianoforte. 


Mr.  ERNEST  FISCHER, 

Pupil  of  Stockhausen,  Frankfurt,  1889-gi. 
Graduate  of  Leipzig  Conservatory,  1895-97. 


SINGING,  THEORY, 

COMPOSITION 


Mr.  ALBERT  D.  JEWETT, 

Pupil  of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Virgil. 


23  Conrad  Building. 
PIANOFORTE. 

(Virgil  Clavier  Method.) 


THE  GERMAN  SCHOOL, 


Room   14, 

■j  Conrad  Building, 

Herr  Ludwig  Fromhold,  Principal.  Providence,  R.i. 

For  terms  make  application  by  letter  or  personally. 


DAVID  E.  CARTER 


Studio,  33  Conrad  Building. 


Instruction  in 

PIANOFORTE  PLAYING  and 

SINGING. 


HARRIOT  E.  BARROWS, 


Teacher  of  Voice  Culture, 

37  Conrad  Building. 


Mrs.  FRANK  G.  HALL. 


Late  of  Boston. 


Music,  Voice  Culture,  Elocution. 

Stammering  and  defective  speech  a  specialty 
Room  34,  Conrad  Building. 


MONDAYS. 


Hiss  C.  A.  GREENE 


88  BENEFIT   STREET. 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN 
by  the  "  Natural  Method." 


Applications  received  Mondays,  4  to  5  p.m., 
at  Room  34  Conrad  Building.  Lessons 
also  given  at  pupils'  homes.  Reference, 
Prof.  Mueller,  of  Classical  High  School. 
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Teichers'  Directory,  Merer  BaildiHg,  139  Mathewson  Street,  Providence. 


7th  Floor,  take  Elevator, 


Mr.  EARL  H.  LEAVITT 


Residence,    93    Chapin    Avenue. 


Mrs.  EARL  H.  LEAYITT, 


Pianoforte,  Organ,  and  Theory. 

STUDIO, 
706-707     LEDERER    BUILDING. 


VIOLIN. 


Miss  EVANGELINE  LURRY 


Residence,  169  Congdon  Street. 


CONCERT    VIOLINIST  AND 
TEACHER. 

Studio,  702  Lederer  Building. 

Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


Miss  FANNIE  CLIFF  BERRY, 

Pupil  of  Leschetizky. 


Solo  Pianist   and    Teacher, 

701    LEDERER    BUILDING. 
House    Address,  65    Burnett    Street. 


Miss  LUCY  FIELD  GREENE, 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Gardner, 


Soloist  and  Teacher  of  Vocal  Culture, 

Room  701  Lederer  Building. 
•  Tuesdays,  1  to  6. 

PIANO  AND  ORGAN, 

701  Lederer  Building. 

Wednesday  Afternoons. 


■ 


Miss  ALICE  M,  BOLTING, 


PIANOFORTE. 

MUSIC    ROOM, 
709    LEDERER    BUILDING. 


Mrs,  Annie  Shattuck  Bliven, 


PIANOFORTE, 

Room  709  Lederer  Building. 


ALZADA  J.  SPRAGDE, 


PIANOFORTE, 

709  Lederer  Building, 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
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